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A CHANCE FOR THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


We are printing elsewhere a letter sent to traffic 
clubs by President C. T. Stripp, of The Traffic Club of 
Cleveland, proposing a visit by representatives of the 
clubs to the Republican and Democratic candidates for 
the presidency of the United States. To many, at first 
thought, the plan might appeal merely as one for a 
pleasant outing. But it is more than that. It is an op- 
portunity to impress on the next president of the United 
States the importance of the traffic clubs of the country 
in railroad affairs. It has always been our idea that 
these clubs should take themselves more seriously than 
they do and endeavor to take a more important part in 
the regulation of transportation. Mr. Stripp’s plan is a 
step in the working out of such an idea, which, of course, 
is not our exclusive possession. Many agree with us. 
The traffic clubs, many of them—especially the larger 
ones—made up of both railroad and industrial transpor- 
tation men, should have great influence in the solution 
of any transportation problem if they could act together. 
They offer a medium through which the industrial traf- 
fic man can take his proper place as the one who should 
speak for business on questions affecting transportation, 
and through which the railroad traffic man can also take 
the place which we think belongs to him among his fel- 
low railroad men. We know of no one thing that would 
better advance this idea than “selling it” to the two 
Presidential candidates. We hope Mr. Stripp’s plan will 
be successful. 





ROADS NOW ON THEIR OWN 
With the coming of September first and the expira- 
tion of the six months’ guaranty to those carriers that 
chose to accept it, the last vestige of government op- 
eration of the railroads has gone. They are entirely 
“on their own” from now on, with a level of rates, how- 


‘ver, that ought’to enable them to put their properties 


in order and make a reasonable profit for themselves. 
The six months’ guaranty cost: the taxpayers something 
like $600,000,000 added to the already huge burden of 
the expense of government operation under the war 
emergency. That financial burden, however, is not to 
be misconstrued. There is a question, of course, as to 
whether it should have been sustained by the taxpayers 
or have been taken care of by advanced rates, but the 
burden was there, to be carried in some fashion. Now,,. 
under the recently advanced rates, and with the expira- 
tion of the guaranty, it is transferred to the shippers of 
freight and those who pay railroad fare. 

We are glad to say a final good-bye to government 
operation. It may have been a necessary experiment, 
but it was expensive, not only in money, but in the de- 
terioration of the property of the carriers and the per- 
sonnel of their forces, reflected in poor service that can- 
not, even with the best effort, be brought again to the 
proper standard without the lapse of considerable more 
time. But we believe the carriers appreciate their re- 
sponsibility and have confidence in their ability to make 
good under the new legislation and the new rates. We 
believe the shippers also see the need for co-operation 
on their part and for a proper degree of patience while 
the rehabilitation is going on. If that is the true situa- 
tion there is little to fear. It is the reactionary railroad 
official and the unreasonable, shortsighted shipper who 
must be guarded against. Reasonableness, co-opera- 
tion, patience and zeal are the words we must learn and 
the virtues we must practice. 


AIR TRANSPORTATION 

Verily, the world “do move.” Within the memory 
of the youngest schoolboy the airplane was an experi- 
ment, those who ventured to ride in it risking their lives, 
some for the mere sport and excitement, others that out 
of the risk might emerge progress. The war in Europe 
brought the airplanes to a high degree of excellence as 
fighting machines. The exploits of the heroic young 
men who operated them served not only to help win 
the war but wrote a chapter in transportation history 
as interesting, to the economist, as was the chapter in 
the chivalry and valor of battle. Now, in Europe, air- 
planes are used to some extent for the regular carrying 
of passengers. There has been some experimental use 
of them for that purpose even in this country. We have 
been using them also for the carrying of mail on land, 
though Postmaster-General Burleson complains that the 
parsimony or lack of vision of Congress has prevented 
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him from employing this agency to the extent that he 
desired. This week we have the latest development of 
the service in this country, the Post Office Department 
having concluded a contract with the Florida West 
Indies Air Ways Company, Inc., for carrying the mail 
by seaplane from Key West to Havana, for one year, be- 
ginning the fifteenth of next October. The mail will 
leave Key West immediately after the arrival of the 
morning train and will arrive at the Havana post office 
in time for delivery in the business district in the after- 
noon of the same day. One receiving a letter by this 
mail may answer it by returning seaplane, leaving Ha- 
vana at five o’clock that afternoon, connecting with the 
northbound mail at Key West at nine o’clock that night. 

Perhaps this kind of transport will always remain a 
luxury to be used only to a limited extent on special oc- 
casions, but. if it develops as much in the next ten years 
as it has in the last decade, the visions of some of those 
who dream may be realized. 


GOOD ROADS 

We are interested in good roads, not only, as every 
good citizen should be, out of state and local pride and 
the desire to see our house in order, but because our 
highways are the tracks for motor transportation and 
they are of value in proportion to the excellence with 
which they are built and maintained. In this period of 
inadequate rail transportation—which is bound to con- 
tinue for some time, no matter how beneficent the new 
transportation law shall prove to be or how earnestly the 
carriers shall strive to do their best under it—it is es- 
pecially to be desired that our highways be put and kept 
in the best possible condition. It is proper, then, at all 
times, and more especially now, that those who are in- 
terested in the transportation of the country, either as 
shippers or as carriers, should acquaint themselves with 
plans looking toward the legitimate and necessary im- 
provement of our highways and do what they can to 
assist in developing this important part of our transpor- 
tation system. Always the highways are feeders for the 
rail lines and now they are not only feeders but valu- 
able assistants in the carrying of traffic that would oth- 
erwise have to move by rail or not at all. One has only 
to note the long strings of new automobiles proceeding 
to destination on their own wheels and under their own 
power, at high transportation cost, to appreciate some- 
thing of the situation. 

Unless federal action is taken this current fiscal year 
concerning federal aid in road-building the resulting un- 
certainty as to the future of this work will seriously 
handicap the states and cause the entire road-building 
program to suffer a serious setback, according to Thomas 
H. McDonald, chief of the Bureau of Public Roads, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. In discussing the need of 
federal action this year Mr. McDonald points out that 
the last installments of federal aid funds—$100,000,000— 
became available the first of last July. When to this is 
added at least an equal amount of state funds, as re- 
quired by law if states are to secure federal aid, funds 
will be available sufficient to carry the road-construc- 
tion program forward for the current year. But Mr. Mc- 
Donald points out that the states should know at least 
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a year in advance what funds are to be available in order 
that plans may be made for future construction, 

“The last apportionment of federal funds to aid the 
states in road construction under the existing federal aid 
act became available July 1,” he says. “This is the 
largest apportionment yet certified under the federal aid 
act, amounting to $100,000,000, three-quarters of which 
is derived from the appropriation of 1919 and $25,000- 
000 from the original appropriation of 1916. A deduc- 
tion of $3,000,000; or three per cent of the funds, will be 
made to provide for the expense of administering the 
federal aid act by the Department of Agriculture. The 
balance of $97,000,000 will be divided among the states 
in proportion to their population, area, and mileage of 
post roads. 

“Under the law the states are required to enter into 
formal agreements with the Secretary of Agriculture 
for the construction on which this money is to be used 
before July 1, 1922. Any money which is not taken up 
before that time will be reapportioned among all the 
states in the same manner in which the original appor- 
tionments are made. All previous apportionments have 
been taken up in the time allotted, and it is not likely 
that the states will fail to absorb this last apportion- 
ment. To do so, however, will mean that the states 
must survey, plan, and let contracts for at least $200,- 
000,000 worth of federal aid road construction in the next 
two years. 

“If the states continue to pay more than 50 per cent 
of the cost, as they have in the past, the cost of the roads 
constructed with this last apportionment may reach 
$250,000,000. In other words, it will be necessary to 
plan for construction at the rate of at least $100,000,00 
and probably more, a year. Some appreciation of what 
that means may be gleaned from the fact that in 1915 
the expenditude for all roads in the United States, con- 
structed under state supervision, was only $80,000,000. 

“Since 1915, however, state highway departments 
have been greatly expanded, and efficient machinery has 
been developed which will undoubtedly be able to handle 
the greater volume of work. 


“The states have had four years in which to prepare 
for the expenditure of the large funds which now be- 
come available. They expect to be able to handle them. 
What is of greater concern to them at this time is the 
condition which may result if federal appropriations are 
permitted to lapse. The highway departments should 
know at least a year in advance what funds are to be 
available in order that plans may be made for future 
construction. Unless, therefore, further federal action 
is taken in the coming year, the states will be left im 
doubt as to the future policy of the government, and the 
amount of money they must be prepared to expend. 
Such a contingency would involve a serious setback to 
the progress of road construction and should be avoided 
by early congressional action.” 

We should say that, in view of the present inade- 
quacy of rail transportation and the value of the higl- 
way adjunct, there ought also to be serious considera 
tion of the matter of preference in the transportation of 
road-building material. Every situation presented must, 
(Continued on page 460) 
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* = about $15,000,000 slush funds and $87,500 contributions by the 
! British ambassador are taken with much salt. To the old gov- 


Current Topics 
in Washington 


2 oe 

The Question of State’s Rights—Among those who have 
been compelled to think about the matter, it is considered more 
than probable that the Commission will be taken into the courts 
for a determination of the power of Congress to authorize it to 
issue car service priority orders and regulate issues of capital 
stock by state-created corporations. The states tried to limit 
the Director-General, but failed. The wets tried to prevent pro- 
hibition by constitutional amendment. The opponents of female 
suffrage may raise questions as to the constitutionality of the 
methods whereby the nineteenth amendment was put into the 
fundamental law. All these indicate the slowness of the death 
of the idea that the union is composed of sovereign states which 
created a central government of delegated and strictly limited 
power. The refusal to accept the fact that the sovereign state 
theory is a thing of only gossamer strength and that the central 
government is gradually taking unto itself the powers of a 
sovereign, it is suggested, are survivors of the old time. The 
Supreme Court, in Marshall’s time, did much to entrench the 
power of the central government, but the Supreme Court in the 
last half century has done more than John Marshall ever imag- 
ined. There is hardly a well-informed man in Washington who 
has any doubt about the outcome of litigation of the kind sug- 
gested by the queries as to the power over cars and capital 
issues. The Supreme Court may decide questions wholly in the 
light of pure reason, but there are others than Mr. Dooley who 
have a sneaking notion that, on matters that are tinged so much 
with questions of policy, the august tribunal ever has an eye 
and an ear toward the election returns. Such questions do not 
involve property in dispute between private persons. The court 
can decide one way or the other without doing hurt to the prop- 
erty of private citizens to any alarming extent; hence, if the 
trend of thought is in a particular direction, there is no reason 
why the court should go in the other. In such matters, if the 
tide turns in the other direction, the people can change the 
things the court said were not unconstitutional. The people can 
elect a Congress that will solemnly declare that nothing contain- 
ing less than fifty-five per cent of alcohol shall be deemed intox- 
icating. They can elect a Congress that will permit the states 
so to hedge about the privilege of voting that the nineteenth 
amendment will be as ineffective as is, in some sections, the 
one that was intended to confer suffrage on the negro. In the 
same way Congress can repeal the Esch-Cummins law with no 
more trouble than it took to enact it. Therefore, why should 
the Supreme Court worry? 








Coxey’s Second Trip to Washington.—Twenty-six years ago 
Jacob S. Coxey came to Washington at the head of a band of 
ragamuffins to implore Congress to put out some kind of money 
so as to get road-building and other public improvements started. 
There were hundreds of thousands of empty cars. Coxey wanted 
the government to do something that would put something into 
the cars other than soldiers of the Coxey army. A few days ago 
Coxey made another pilgrimage to Washington. But what a 
difference there was in the objects of his two missions! He 
came this time to plead for the use of cars. He went to Col. 
Franklin S. Robbins, director of car service, to Robert Emmet 
Quirk, the assistant director, to E. H. DeGroot, another assistant 
director, and possibly to Commissioner Aitchison’s office in 
search of cars. He has molding and other kinds of sand to 
sell, but if he cannot obtain cars, he is just as bad off as he 
was a quarter of a century ago when he was pleading for the 
issuance of bonds or other evidences of indebtedness, if it was 
not paper money, so that somebody might begin using sand for 
road and house building. 'There is only one point of resemblance 
in the two trips. Coxey got nothing either time. This last trip, 
however, was more pleasant in all ways. There was a passenger 
train to bring him here and no one set the police on him for 
trampling the grass. 





The Presidential Campaign in Washington.—Washington thus 
far has refused to get excited about the campaign remarks as 
to slush funds. Time was when the national capital was not 
80 calm about such matters. That was when a national election 
Meant to Washington wholesale changes in the clerical force 
of the government; meant that every newcomer in Congress 
would call on the executive officers to send to him a list of 
Persons from his district holding places in their departments, 
With a view to turning out of place those who could not show 
enough political influence among the folks at home to warrant 
the newcomer keeping the clerks in their places. Now it is not 
worth while for the newcomer to ask for such a list. The classi- 
fied civil service law makes it impossible for the newcomer in 
Congress to put his henchmen into the jobs. Therefore, he has 
No interest in having the incumbents thrown out. The talk 


ernment employe such things are “old stuff.” They have lost 
their partisanship. Fewer than ever before, it is believed, will 
go home this year to vote. Railroad fare is too high and even 
$15,000,000 slush funds, the old clerks have found, do not pro- 
duce the wherewithal to buy railroad tickets to and from the 
home state. Until Roosevelt broke up the free pass system, 
many political leaders were able to work the railroads for free 
tickets for the more influential political workers, and reduced 
fares for the rank and file of voters. There may be reduced 
fares this year, but the reductions, if made, are not likely to 
bring the cost of the home trip down to the cost of such a trip, 
even so short a time ago as 1912. 





The New England Coal Trade.—The suggestion, made to 
Admiral Benson by Senator Calder, that the Shipping Board put 
more ships into the New England coal trade and reduce the 
rates, has another side to it, according to the owners of tugs 
and barges used in that trade. They say the cost of operation 
is now so high that the rates in effect leave little or no profit 
for them. It is suggested that acceptance of the senator’s sug- 
gestion would mean putting on the Treasury part of the cost of 
getting coal to New England by water and driving the privately 
owned tugs off that route. In the fall of 1917 the Shipping 
Board, indirectly, through Otis Beall Kent, then employed by it, 
made up a combination of tug and barge owners and sharply 
raised the rates, although it had no direct authority to make 
either the combination or raise the rates. It was able to make 
a combination by suggesting that, if the tug owners did not 
come into the association, the board would commandeer the 
tugs. The combination was made in defiance of the Department 
of Justice and the anti-trust laws so as to get coal moving, which 
the board accomplished. Almost simultaneously the employes 
of the water lines began absorbing the increase in rates, and 
more, too. Now they are about as the railroads were, it is as- 
serted, before the recent increase in rates. While the rates are 
still high, the wages of employes take out all the profit. The 
owners of the tugs and barges complain, too, that the violations 
of the fourth section by the New England roads, which enable 
them to carry coal to the ports at lower rates than by water, 
cause congestion at the New England gateways, because the 
ports get all-rail coal twenty cents a ton less than the interior 
points and because the all-rail rates, even to the interior, are 
lower than the rail-and-water rates via Baltimore, Philadelphia 
and New York, not to mention Hampton Roads. The tug men, 
however, are not under the jurisdiction of either the Shipping 
Board or the Interstate Commerce Commission, so they do not 
get their side of the case as prominently mentioned as the sides 
favorable or prejudicial to the regulated carriers. 





Effect of Rate Advance on Prices.—Various industries think 
it necessary to try to counteract what they call the propaganda 
from Washington to the effect that increases in price on account 
of the advance in rates are not necessary. They take the posi- 
tion that price increases are necessary, especially the oil refiners 
of the mid-continent field. They are pointing out that to no 
important market does the increase figure less than half a cent 
a gallon, and to the more important markets a cent or more 
a gallon of gasoline. Inasmuch as gasoline is sold on a gross 
margin of two cents a gallon, men like Clifford Thorne and 
Fred W. Lehman point out that price increases are necessary, 
even if no allowance is made for the higher costs the oil indus- 
try pays on account of increased rates on the raw materials it 
uses, casing for wells, boiler tubes, and machinery, rates on 
which have gone up one-third because prices for such things 
are based on Pittsburgh. The mid-continent field man pays the 
Pittsburgh rate no matter where the pipe or other steel product 
is made, because all prices are made on the assumption that 
the product originates at Pittsburgh. The mid-continent refiners, 
in the matter of rates on steel, are more fortunate than their 
competitors in Official Classification territory. The latter pay 
an increase of 40 per cent. But the mid-continent refiners are 
farther away from the sources of supply, so the difference in 
the percentage of increase is of no practical benefit to them. 
In dollars and cents they will have to pay more. 





Power to Prevent Wasteful Service.—The Commission’s de- 
cision in the matter of divisions and allowances to the Oakdale 
& Gulf may be expected to revive discussion as to what power 
the Commission has to prevent wasteful service. If the Oakdale 
& Gulf were a large railroad a holding such as the Commission 
made in this case might raise the question of the power, even 
under the much enlarged interstate commerce law, to require 
a railroad to make joint rates that would result in short-hauling 
itself by embracing in the through route “substantially less than 
the entire length of its railroad.” In the tap line case, it may 
be suggested, the Supreme Court of the United States said the 
Commission had power over the rates and divisions of the short 
lines to prevent rebating to the proprietary interest. In the Oak- 
dale & Gulf case the Commission said nothing about rebating. 
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It did not limit the allowance or division on the theory that the 
money resulting from the so-called waste in transportation was 
a rebate to the lumber companies owning the road. It based 
its decision wholly on the theory that somewhere in the law 
Congress gave it power to prevent waste, and the conclusion as 
to waste was based on the assumption that hauling that could 
be avoided was necessarily waste. On a rule of that kind, the 
Pennsylvania and the B. & O. could be forced to make joint 
rates from Washington to Mansfield, O., composed of the B. & O. 
rails from Washington to Pittsburgh and the Pennsylvania rails 
beyond to Mansfield, which is reached by the rails of both com- 
panies. Such a through route would cut out the “waste” of a 
75-mile ‘greater haul via the Pennsylvania between Washington 
and Pittsburgh, and the greater mileage of the B. & O. beyond 
the Ohio River. In the pre-cooling case the Supreme Court said 
that neither “party has a right to insist upon a wasteful or ex- 
pensive service for which the consumer must ultimately pay.” 
That expression of opinion by Associate Justice Lamar, how- 
ever, may be set down as obiter because the issue did not 
require it to be given. The question whether the service is 
wasteful, before being answered, might call for a consideration 
whether the money paid for it is not being well spent because 
the construction of the little road developed a considerable sec- 
tion of Louisiana which could not have been developed from the 
rails of the Missouri Pacific and the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, 
the trunk line connections of the Oakdale & Gulf. Opponents 
of the Commission’s policy respecting tap lines would not regard 
it as an answer to say that the Oakdale & Gulf was originally 
a logging road, built as a plant facility. Much of the Pennsyl- 
vania system was built originally as logging or mine roads, and 
it continues as a “plant facility’ for every industry that has 
taken the place of the original industries, it has been pointed 
out time and again in the discussions resulting from the tap 
line and industrial railways cases. Very few railroads, it is 
believed, were built without encouragement from the owners of 
mines and factories. As a rule, the owners of undeveloped land 
are regarded as so chimerical that they have to build their own 
railroads because the managers of existing railroads cannot be 
convinced that it would pay to construct a branch line. Then, 
too, railroad managers have been known to be opposed to the 
construction of branch lines because they, or their friends, were 
suspected of being interested in the development of competitive 
property elsewhere along the rails of the property they were 
managing. A. E. H. 


A CHECKMATE ON EXPRESS LOSSES 


(From The Express Gazette) 

Although the new duplicate express receipt system has been 
in operation in New York barely a month, it is already apparent 
to local express officials that it has every earmark of a decided 
success. In fact, advantages never before contemplated are be 
coming apparent, through the complete “check” that it makes 
possible on all passing freight This “checkmate” on loss and 
damage was one of the underlying reasons for undertaking the 
experiment, the success of which will probably lead to its adop- 
tion in large cities throughout the country, by not later than 
January 1 next. 

Revised instructions, taking the place of those issued in a 
hurry, have been distributed throughout the city and the men 
in express terminals and offices have taken readily to the new 
plan. 

John R. Christie, the general manager in charge of city op- 
erations, who devised the scheme, is much elated that it has 
worked out just as he anticipated. He has found that practically 
all of the 50,000 regular express patrons in New York have ap- 
proved the method and have adopted it without complaint. They 
have taken advantage of the permission given to print their own 
receipts in slightly larger size, but following the official form, 
adding their first names and form numbers. All of this informa- 
tion is also helpful to the carrier. Generally speaking, shippers 
are not printing their own C. O. D. receipts, as they do not have 
sufficient use for them to justify doing it. 

The tallying of receipt numbers as the freight is placed in 
cars at the terminals is not taking any more time than the former 
method of simply loading. In fact, the men doing this work have 
taken up the habit of carrying the shipments into the cars, as 
they read the numbers of the receipt labels, and this has had 
the effect of preventing much hard treatment of passing business. 

No employe signing a tally does so, if any of the shipments 
are apparently in “bad order,’ as the responsibility therefor is 
chalked up against him. Thus, the cause of “bad orders” is 
traced directly to the place where the accident, if such it be, 
occurred. When once a man signs a tally for a “bad order,” the 
“buck” is on him, and he seldom “repeats.” 

Another great advantage, which express agents appreciate 
the most, is that the system enables him to get a practical re- 
ceipt for every shipment he handles. George Berry, an old war- 
horse of the service, agent in charge of the 67 Madison street 
office, on the second day the system was in effect, called up 
the general manager, to say that it was the first time that he 
had felt satisfied with himself and could go home without feeling 
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he had left something undone. He felt relieved of all doubt ang 
had been able to clean up for the day. There was no “hang 
over,” due to the possibility that some months hence he might 
be accused of having accepted a shipment and, for the lack of g 
record, be suspected of being partly responsible for its going 
astray. 

Two concrete instances were recently given to show the 
value of a receipt number, as a means of locating the names of 
consignee and shipper, when a shipment is found on a termina] 
platform without an address label—which not infrequently hap. 
pens. 

Thus, on the very next day after the duplicate receipt plan 
was in effect, a trunk was found on the platform of the West 
Side terminal. It had no label, but did have the receipt label. 
This made it possible to get in touch with the shipping office, ang 
obtain the needed information from the duplicate copy of the 
receipt. The shipment went forward to destination without fur. 
ther delay. Had this system not been in operation, the trunk 
would undoubtedly have gone to one of the “no mark” bureaus 
and been held there awaiting identification and, if there was 
no inside information, it might never have been identified. 

A sample trunk sent by a salesman stopping at the McAIpin 
Hotel, who had gone to Philadelphia, did not arrive in the latter 
city, and on the long distance ’phone he called up New York. 
The trunk was located at the hotel through the receipt number 
and was sent to Long Island City, where it was put into a ear 
for Philadelphia. The Philadelphia officials were advised by 
telephone and the trunk evidently reached destination. Without 
the system in effect, it would have been necessary to search “on 
hand” departments and offices throughout the city. 

A dress suit-case was found on the platform at the Wooster 
street depot without a label. By telephoning to the proper office 
the local agent was able to find out who had sent the suit-case 
and what driver had signed for it. The driver was located on 
his rounds and he was able to give the necessary information 
leading to the prompt forwarding of the trunk. 

A value package, with value stated at $210, was found in 


the West Side terminal, with the contents missing. The receipt. 


number led to the discovery of the last man who had signed for 
the shipment, and the special agent was sent after him for sun- 
mary action. The express company went to the shipper imme- 
diately and offered to pay for value specified on the package. 

In another case a driver in checking in his shipments found 
that he was one short and went back immediately to a shipper’s 
address, where he thought he had overlooked it. Heretofore a 
driver might never have had the inspiration to look after it 
himself. 


General Manager Christie reports that the employes handling 
the system in terminals and elsewhere are interested and busy. 
They are usually engaged in very carefully scrutinizing receipt 
numbers and comparing them with checks made on the tallies. 

With this complete check on freight, Mr. Christie would not 
hazard a guess as to how the new-system would affect the loss 
and damage proposition, but he intimated that he expected it 
would become so small as to be no problem at all, although it 
has always been one of the biggest bugaboos in the business. 
July was selected as a suitable month for the experiment, as the 
freight is much lighter than other months, and the express rank 
and file have more time and, therefore, more opportunity to study 
out the new rules. Last year, during the same month, about 
130,000 shipments a day constituted the express movemenf, and 
the freight is running about the same at present. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


The Trafic World Washington Bureou 


In the week ended August 14, according to the weekly sum- 
mary of revenue freight loaded, issued by the commission on car 
service, of the American Railroad Association, 962,352 cars were 
loaded as compared with 942,150 in the previous week, 832,439 
in 1919, and 948,796 in 1918. This establishes a record for freight 
loading for this year. 

By regious, the loading for the week ended August 14, with 
comparisons for 1919 and 1918, was as follows: Eastern, 230,314: 
214,302 and 225,412. Allegheny, 203,833; 195,959 and 214,958. Po- 
cahontas, 38,123; 25,061 and 40,118, Southern, 139,937; 120,136 
and 122,528. Northwestern, 151,095; 98,489 and 165,962. Central 
Western, 134,106; 124,773 and 120,871. Southwestern, 64,944; 
53,719 and 58,947. 

Loading by commodities on all roads for the week ended 
August 14, as compared with the same period in 1919, follows: 
Grain and grain products, 37,517 and 45,651, decrease of 8,134; 
live stock, 26,972 and 28,957, decrease of 1,625; coal, 222,992 and 
167,666, increase of 55,326; coke, 14,236 and 9,534, increase of 
4.702; forest products, 67,789 and 59,369, increase of 8,420; ore, 
67,260 and 20,961, increase of 46,299; merchandise, L. C. L., 
201,108 and 136,240, increase of 64,768; miscellaneous, 324,46 
and 364,321, decrease of 39,853. 

Car accumulations were still on the downward trend in the 
week ended August 20, the total for that week being 74,945 a8 
compared with 79,213 the week before. 
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RAIL-LAKE-AND-RAIL RATES IN- 
CREASED 


Ex Parte 74 (58 I. C. C., 489-490). 


Opinion No. 6329. 


Supplementing our original report, 58 I. C. C., 220, carriers authorized 
to increase rail-lake-and-rail rates between points on the Atlantic 
seaboard and interior points, on the one hand, and St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, Minn., and points grouped therewith, on the other, 
upon the same basis as is applied to corresponding rates to and 
from Duluth, Minn. 


Second Supplemental Report of the Commission 


It has been the practice of railroads serving the eastern 
sroup, in conjunction with certain boat lines operating on 
ihe great lakes, to publish joint rail-lake-and-rail rates between 
points along the Atlantic seaboard and numerous interior east- 
em points, on the one hand, and Chicago, lll., Duluth, Minne- 
apolis, and St. Paul, Minn., and other westein points, on the 
other. In our original report, 58 I. C. C., 220, at page 253, we 
found that in the construction of rail-and!-lake rates the present 
parity between Chicago and Duluzh should be maintained. We 
authorized an incresse of 40 fer cent in the rates between 
eastern points and Chicago, the Duluth rates to be made 
on the Chicago basis. Minneapolis and St. Paul, hereinafter 
designated the twin cities, are in the western group, and the 
carriers were authorized, under a literal interpretation of 
our original report, to increase the twin cities’ rate 3344 per 
cent, the basis generally approved. for interterritorial traffic. 
Our attention is directed to the fact that the rail-lake-and-rail 
rates to and from the twin cities bear a close relation to the 
corresponding rates to and from Duluth. The Duluth rates and 
the twin cities’ rates are highly competitive, are published in 
the same tariffs, governed by the same classification, and it 
would obviously be not inappropriate to provide the same per- 
centage of increase for both. 

The present rail-and-lake class rates from New York to 
Duluth and the corresponding rates to the twin cities are as 
follows: 











Classes: 1 2 2 4 5 6 
me, i Be 102% 91 69 48% 41 34% 
New York to twin cities.......... 123% 109 82 56% 48 39% 

WUE, oo osicavcccnvencsas 2 ©«©618 «13«¢68~C~«sé«<‘ ( 


The above differentials were the result of our findings in 
Commercial Club of Duluth vs. B. & O. R. R. Co., 27 I. C. C., 
639. To increase the Duluth rates by 40 per cent and the twin 
cities’ rates by 3314 per cent would slightly reduce the differ- 
ential on some of the lower classes, although there has been 
a substantial increase in Duluth’s inbound and outbound rates 
since 1913, when the last mentioned case was decided. 

We are convinced that a literal application of our original 
report will operate to the undue disadvantage of Duluth. Our 
findings are therefore modified so as to authorize the same per- 
centage increases in the twin cities’ rates as were approved 
for the rates to and from Duluth. 


W. & O. VALLEY IN TAP LINE CASE 


| AND S. No. 11 (58 I. C. C., 397-401).. 
WARREN & OUACHITA VALLEY RAILWAY 
(Submitted November 26, 1919. Opinion No. 6313.) 

Petition of the Warren & Ouachita Valley Railway Company for 
dismissal as a party to The Tap Line Case, denied. 


Report of the Commission on Further Hearing 


BY THE COMMISSION: 


The Warren & Ouachita Valley Railway Company was a 
larty to the original Tap Line Case and is fully described at 
bage 555 of our supplemental report in that proceeding, 23 
LC. C., 549. On July 29, 1914, we made our second supple- 
mental report in the same proceeding, 31 I. C. C., 490, and 
fntered an order fixing the maximum absorptions and divisions 
that might be paid by trunk lines to the tap lines with which 
they connect, out of their rates on lumber and forest products 
lo interstate destinations. These absorptions and divisions 
Were modified and increased by our fifth supplemental order 
fatered April 7, 1919. 

On petition of the Warren & Ouachita Valley, hereinafter 
called the petitioner, that it be dismissed as a party to the Tap 

e Case and relieved from the force and effect of our orders 
therein, this proceeding was reopened for further hearing. The 
Principal reason assigned in support of this petition is that 
Under present conditions the road’s revenues are limited by 





Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





The road, it is 
said, is operated in all respects as a trunk line railroad in com- 
petition with a trunk line railroad and should be placed in that 


inadequacy of the divisions prescribed by us. 


class. Reference is made to our opinion in the Second Indus- 
trial Railways Case, 34 I. C. C., 596, wherein certain industrial 
lines were found to be of the trunk line type, and it is urged 
that the volume of independent traffic should have as important 
a bearing in the case of tap lines as of industrial railways. It 
is shown by our report in that case that of the eleven roads 
referred to by the petitioner, two are located exclusively in Can- 
ada and nine perform a general public freight business, of which 
the greater proportion is supplied by other than affiliated in- 
dustries, while on the record here before us it clearly appears 
that the principal freight traffic of petitioner is the lumber and 
forest products supplied by the two controlling industries. 


It is not alleged that there has been any important change 
in corporate or operating conditions since the original hearing. 
All shares of petitioner’s capital stock of $316,000 are owned in 
the joint interest of the Arkansas Lumber Company and the 
Southern Lumber Company, 50 per cent being held by the 
stockholders of each. There is no intercorporate or other rela- 
tionship between the two lumber companies, which are said to 
be active competitors. The vice-president, the secretary and 
treasurer of petitioner are officers of one or the other of the 
lumber companies, 

The main line of petitioner extends from a connection with 
the Missouri Pacific Railroad at Warren, Ark., to a connection 
with the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway at Banks, Ark. 
It operates 16 miles of main line and has 2 miles of yard track 
and sidings. The equipment consists of 1 locomotive, 1 caboose 
car, 3 passenger cars, and 1 gasoline motor car. The invest- 
ment in the property owned, less accrued depreciation and in- 
cluding material and supplies, on December 31, 1918, as reported 
by the company, amounted to $312,772.95. It operates one pas- 
senger train and one mixed train each way daily between War- 
ren and Banks, and handles passengers, mail, and express. A 
large proportion of the passenger traffic between Warren and 
Little Rock, Ark., and other points is moved by petitioner via 
Banks and the Rock Island because of better service and quicker 
time. The principal outbound freight consists of lumber and 
forest products, which for the year 1918 constituted 98 per cent 
of the outbound and 82 per cent of the total freight traffic. The 
mills of both controlling lumber companies are located at Clo- 
quet, Ark., a station and mill town about 2 miles from the con- 
nection with the Missouri Pacific at Warren. The principal 
shipping points on the line are Warren, Banks, and Cloquet. 
There are other shipping points but no other towns. The only 
important mills served by petitioner in addition to the mills of 
the controlling lumber companies are those of the Warren Stave 
& Lumber Company at Warren, and a mill at Banks, although 
there are said to be a number of shippers of ties, timber, logs, 
and lumber. 


Considerable evidence was introduced to prove the sub- 
stantial character of the road and its operation and its value 
to the public as a shorter and more direct route from Warren 
to various points reached by the Rock Island and its connec- 
tions than is afforded by the Missouri Pacific. Little, if any, 
evidence was adduced relative to the alleged inadequacy of the 
present divisions beyond the general statement that the di- 
visions prescribed by us are not sufficient to operate the rail- 
road as it should be operated and pay a reasonable return on the 
investment. The annual reports of petitioner for the years 
1914 to 1918, inclusive, disclose that the per cent of return on 
the investment was 8.59 in 1914, 4.85 in 1915, 15.18 in 1916, 6.84 
in 1917, and 4.86 in 1918. These figures indicate an average 
annual return for the five-year period of about 8 per cent. Dur- 
ing the five-year period the dividends paid were at an average 
rate of 6 per cent, and amounted in the aggregate to $101,120, 
and there was an accumulated surplus on December 31, 1918, 
of $34,206.42. 


It was testified that from 25 to 50 per cent of the revenue 
of petitioner is derived from shipments made by the two pro- 
prietary lumber companies, and that the remainder is from 
traffic supplied by the general public. It is contended that the 
statement made in our supplemental report in The Tap Line 
Case, supra, that more than 90 per cent of the traffic and rev- 
enue of the petitioner for the fiscal year 1910 was supplied by 
the controlling lumber companies is inaccurate, and that at no 
time during the period of operation has the proportion of traffic 
and revenue supplied by the controlling interests exceeded 50 
per cent. It is shown by statements filed in connection with 
the original hearing, however, that for the four months’ period, 
August to November, 1910, inclusive, a period selected by the 
petitioner as being typical of the average for the year, the pro- 
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portion of revenue accruing on traffic supplied by the con- 
trolling lumber companies amounted to 81.32 per cent of the 
total freight revenue, and that the proportion of revenue on 
lumber supplied by the controlling lumber companies amounted 
to 90.63 per cent of the total lumber revenue. It also appears 
on the original record that the total lumber tonnage for the 
fiscal year 1910 was 53,830 tons, of which only 7,500 tons were 
moved for independent shippers. The percentages given on 
further hearing were doubtless made by including in the com- 
putation the passenger revenue as well as other revenue and 
income. 

All the evidence submitted by petitioner with respect to its 
traffic and revenue rests upon the bare statement of the prin- 
cipal witness, unsupported by tables or exhibits prepared from 
the records of petitioner, for the stated reason that no record 
had theretofore been kept of the proportions of the traffic sup- 
plied by the controlling lumber companies and the general 
public. 

In the Tap Line Cases, 234 U. S., 1, the Supreme Court 
pointed out the importance of the relation between lumber com- 
panies and their tap lines and the need of regulation in order 
to avoid discrimination and other unlawful practices, and said: 


It is doubtless true, as the Commission amply shows in its full 
report and supplement report in these cases, that abuses exist in the 
conduct and practice of these lines and in their dealings with other 
earriers which have resulted in unfair advantages to the owners of 
some tap lines and to discriminations against the owners of others. 
Because we reach the conclusion that the tap lines involved in these 
appeals are common carriers, and as such entitled to participate in 
joint rates with other common carriers that determination falls far 
short of deciding, indeed does not at all decide, that the divisions 
of such joint rates may he made at the will of the carriers involved 
and without any power of the Commission to control. That body has 
the authority and it is its duty to reach all unlawful discriminatory 
practices resulting in favoritism and unfair advantages to particular 
shippers or carriers. It is not only within its power, but the law makes 
it the duty of the Commission to make orders which shall nullify 
such practices resulting in rebating or preferences, whatever form they 
take and in whatsoever guise they may appear. If the divisions of 
joint rates are such as to amount to rebates or discriminations in favor 
of the owners of the tap lines because of their disproportionate amount 
in view of the service rendered, it is within the province of the Com- 
mission to reduce the amount so that a tap line shall receive just 
compensation only for what it actually does. 


Later, in the O’Keefe Case, 240 U. S., 294, in which the 
validity of the Commission’s order fixing maximum divisions 
for a tap line was brought into question, the court said: 


In the case in 234 U. S., 1, this court did not ignore, but fully 
recognized the significance of the community of interest between the 
lumber company and the tap line. It was pointed out that timber 
and its manufactured products were exempted from the absolute pro- 
hibition of the Commodity Clause of, the Hepburn Act * * *, But 
this was regarded as one of the circumstances rendering it important 
that the Commission should deal with the abuses found to exist in the 
divison of joint rates with the tap lines, not by abolishing them al- 
together, but by “reducing the amount so that a tap line shall receive 
just compensation only for what it actually does.” * * * We are 
ge the Commission had jurisdiction to make the order of July 
29, 1914. { 

. Next it is insisted that the Commission applied erroneous prin- 
ciples of law, in that it excluded from consideration competitive con- 
ditions as an element in determining whether a division is just and 
reasonable or unlawfully discriminatory. The order is not open to 
this criticism. It not only takes competitive conditions into considera- 
tion, but establishes the maximum divisions for the very purpose of 
preventing preferences, descriminations, and rebates as methods of 
competition. 

During the pendency of the Tap Line Cases before the Su- 
preme Court further hearings were had in the cases of certain 
tap lines, and later a further argument was had before us on 
all the questions involved. Upon the whole record then before 
us we undertook by order to deal with the matter of divisions 
and absorptions in the form in which they are now in effect. 
The practices of substantially all the tap lines have been made 
to conform to the several orders entered in The Tap Line Case. 

It is urged by petitioner that the importance and public 
character of its road entitles it to special consideration, but 
we are unable to find that its corporate and operating condi- 
tions differ in any important particular from those existing in 
the case of other tap lines to which the principles announced 
in The Tap Line Case are applied. Since our original and sup- 
plemental reports in that proceeding several roads parties 
thereto have been released by further order from the force and 
effect of our orders therein; but such action was taken upon a 
showing that there had been a complete and bona fide separa- 
tion of the interests that controlled the railroad from the in- 
terests that controlled the lumber company; and that inas- 
much as there no longer existed any community of interest, 
direct or indirect, between the railroad and the lumber com- 
pany, the principles announced in The Tap Line Case had no 
further application. In the case here before us no such condi- 
tion is shown, and it does not appear that there is any valid 
reason for giving petitioner a preferred position over other tap 
lines with respect to which the principles announced in The 
Tap Line Case will remain in full force and effect. The peti- 
tion must therefore be denied, and it will be so ordered. 


RATES ON CRUDE SULPHUR 


The complaint has been dismissed by the Commission in No. 
10760, E, I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Houston & Brazos 





Valley Railway Company et al., opinion No. 6316, 58 I. C. C., 419. 
14, on a finding that rates on crude sulphur from Bryanmound, 
Tex., to Powder, W. Va., and Fairchance, Pa., were not up. 
reasonable or unduly discriminatory. The Commission refers 
to its decision in duPont de Nemours & Co. vs. H. & B. y, 
Ry. Co., 56 I. C. C. 334, wherein the rates on sulphur from 
Bryanmound to Hopewell, Va., and various points in Pennsy]. 
vania and New Jersey were attacked. It was held in that case 
that the combination rates’ charged on shipments moving op 
and after March 10, 1916, were not unreasonable. The contep. 
tions of the parties in that case were practically the same as in 
the present case, the Commission says, “and no reasons appear 
to warrant a different finding.” The report also embraces No, 
10760 (Sub-No. 1),-Same vs. Same. 


CHARGES ON POTATOES 


The Commission has dismissed the complaint in No. 10790, 
Northern Potato Traffic Association vs. Great Northern Railway 
Company et al., opinion No. 6308, 58 I. C. C., 360-64, the con. 
clusions being: (1) Allegation that car rental charges assessed 
on patatoes moving in railroad-owned refrigerator cars were 
illegal, not sustained; (2) Rental charge of $5 per car per trip 
on refrigerator cars held to apply to each running trip of a ear 
into or out of a transit point. Exaction of a car rental charge 
on shipments of complainant’s members, while shippers of their 
competitors from points in Colorado and Idaho are not sub 
jected to a like charge, not shown to be unjustly discriminatory 
or unduly prejudicial; (3) Storage-in-transit charge on potatoes 
of 3 cents per hundred pounds at Minneapolis, St. Paul, and 
Minnesota Transfer, Minn., not found unreasonable. 


LUMBER TRANSIT AT NASHVILLE 


In Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 1182, Transit 
Privileges on Lumber at Nashviile, Tenn., opinion No. 6326, 58 
I. C. C., 444-9, the Commission has decided that the proposed 
cancellation of transit rules of the Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis Railway, at Nashville, Tenn., on lumber originating 
at various points on its lines and moving out of Nashville in 
connection with the Louisville & Nashville, is not justified. The 
Commission says, however, that “where through rates are main- 
tained in connection with respondent’s lines out of Nashville, 
and such rates are no higher than the rates in connection with 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, no reason appears why the 
respondent (Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis) should not be 
permitted to so modify its rules as to restrict to its line the 
outbound haul.” 

The proposed cancellation was protested by the Nashville 
Lumbermen’s Club, an association of lumber dealers and manu- 
facturers at Nashville. The Commission said that prior to fed- 
eral control the N. C. & St. L. made no provision for transit 
on lumber at Nashville and the protestant filed a complaint 
asking the Commission to establish such a service in connection 
with the existing through rates, on shipments originating on 
its lines and on the lines of various other carriers in Tennessee, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Florida and Georgia. That 
complaint was dismissed, Nashville Lumbermen’s Club vs. L. & 
N. R. R. Co., 40 I. C. C., 59, decided June 6, 1916. Effective 
June 27, 1919, the Railroad Administration established the exist- 
ing provisions which the N. C. & St. L. sought to modify by 
the proposed cancellation. In the case which was dismissed the 
Commission says that the establishment of the service in con- 
nection with an extensive origin territory was sought while the 
origin territory is now limited to points within a radius of 
150 miles of Nashville. 

In its conclusions the Commission said: ‘While the record 
fully supports the claim that transit on lumber is now ex 
tensively authorized by carriers, including southern carriers, it 
also appears that at least certain of the southern carriers au- 
thorize the service only at terminal points on their lines or 
when they receive an outbound haul on the traffic. The Louls- 
ville & Nashville Railroad authorizes transit on lumber at num- 
erous points on its line, including Nashville, under a system of 
gross and net rates to the transit point, but only when it may 
receive, and under tariff provision that it shall receive, the out: 
bound haul from the transit point. Respondent testifies that 1 
vestigation discloses that ‘our expense bills at Nashville were 
being used almost exclusively for outbound movements via the 
L. & N., although the destinations of the cars were such that 
we could have handled them via our own rails from Nashville 
by reasonable and proper routes,’ and that as the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad’s expense bills on inbound lumber at Nashville 
have no value in connection with respondent’s line, respondent's 
expense bills should have value solely in connection with its ow? 
line. It asserts that ‘we can handle lumber, broadly speaking, 
from Nashville to points east of Buffalo-Pittsburgh zone, and to 
points, say, west of Indiana-Illinois state line * * * probably 
95 per cent of the land area of the United States,’ and that 
‘we offer a scope of territory that is largely more than sufficient 
to use up every one of our bills.’ Citing Mixed Car Dealers 
Asso. vs. D., L. & W. R. R. Co., 33 I. C. C., 188, it contends 
that if required to surrender this traffic to the Louisville 
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Nashville Railroad at Nashville it will be deprived of the long 
haul to which it is entitled under section 15 of the act. That 
case dealt with a situation where the carrier which moved the 
traffic into the transit point itself served the destination point, 
and, moreover, the Commission was there asked to require the 
establishment of through rates and joint rates not then in effect. 
The respondent does not serve any of the destinations reached 
ynder the routing authorized in its tariff in connection with 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, and the present proceeding 
involves Only the question of whether the transit rules shall or 
shall not be continued in connection with routes and rates now 
in effect and the cancellation of which is not proposed. It is 
to be observed that through routes and joint rates now apply 
via Nashville in connection with the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road from and to each of the points here involved; that to such 
of these destinations as lie west of the Buffalo-Pittsburgh line, 
excepting points in that territory to which the rates by the 
jower crossings served by respondent are equalized with the 
yates Via the upper crossings, through rates apply only in con- 
nection with that carrier and transit is authorized at various 
points on these through rates. With respect, moreover, to the points 
to which the through rates apply only in connection with the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad, Nashville may be considered 
the terminal of the respondent’s line, and while traffic originat- 
ing at some points south of Nashville destined to the east af- 
fords the respondent a longer haul routed through Chattanooga, 
Tenn., than when routed through Nashville the reverse of this 
situation is true on traffic originating at many other points south 
of Nashville destined to the east. 

“Where through rates are maintained in connection with 
respondent’s lines out of Nashville, and such rates are no higher 
than the rates in connection with the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad, no reason appears why the respondent should not be 
permitted to so modify its rules as to restrict to its line the 
outbound haul. However, this record does not show the level 
of such respective rates. Upon the facts of record, we find that 
ihe schedules under suspension have not been justified, and they 
will be ordered canceled. Respondent, if it so desires, may file 
new schedules conforming to the views herein set forth.” 


RATES ON FRUIT FROM IDAHO 


The Commission, in its report in No. 10679, State of Idaho 
ex rel. Public Utilities Commission of the state of Idaho vs. 
Director-General, Oregon Short Line Railroad Company et al., 
opinion No. 6305, 58 I. C. C., 342-47, did not sustain the conten- 
tion of Idaho fruit growers that rates on green fruits, in pack- 
ages, and on apples, in packages or in bulk, in carloads, from 
Idaho points to various interstate destinations principally east 
of the Mississippi and Missouri rivers and in Texas and Okla- 
homa, are unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. The complaint 
was dismissed. 

The complainant asked rates not to exceed those which 
were in effect on June 24, 1918, it being contended that under 
G. 0. No. 28 rates became unreasonable and excessive as com- 
pared with rates on like traffic in other sections of the United 
States. It was further urged that the increased rates were un- 
duly prejudicial because they were proportionately higher from 
points in Idaho than the rates from other producing points, 
and that because the initial rates from Idaho were so much 
higher than the initial rates from most of the other producing 
points the 25 per cent increase under G. O. No. 28 resulted in 
widening the spread which formerly existed between these rates 
as well as increasing the Idaho rates by much greater amounts 
than the increases in the rates from other producing points. 

In discussing the issues in the case, the Commission said 
in part: 

“Numerous rate comparisons were filed by complainant. 
Certain of these exhibits compare the gross rates per 100 pounds 
on apples and prunes with rates between the same points on 
Dotatoes, sheep, cattle, wheat and lumber. Sheep and cattle 
require special and expedited services. Potatoes are perishable 
and move to a large extent in refrigerator cars, and in much 
greater quantities from Idaho than apples or prunes, but are 
lower in value. 

“Complainant filed comparative statements of the present 
and former rates on apples from Idaho points and from other 
Producing points to various destinations, showing in connection 
therewith the minimum rate per car and per car-mile and the 
amounts the present rates exceed the former rates. The rates 
therein stated from the Idaho points are based on a minimum 
of 30,000 pounds and from eastern points of 24,000 pounds. 

“The following examples are cited by complainant as illus- 
trative of the inequalities in the rates from Idaho as compared 
with rates from other points. The present rate from southern 
Idaho points to Omaha, Neb., is 94 cents for an average distance 
of 1,154 miles. The rate from Rochester, N. Y., to Omaha is 
7.5 cents for 1,097 miles, a difference in favor of Rochester 
of 16.5 cents for a distance 57 miles shorter. The former rates 
Were 75 cents and 62 cents, respectively. Thus the present 
rates have increased the spread in favor of Rochester by 3.5 
cents. Again, the rate to St. Louis, Mo., from southern Idaho 
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points is $1 for an average distance of 1,662 miles. From Roch- 
ester to the same destination the rate is 37 cents for a distance 
of 893 miles. Doubling the distance and the rate from Roch- 
ester, it would give a rate of but 74 cents for a distance of 1,786 
miles. Many other comparisons of like nature are cited in 
support of its contention that the elimination of the 25 per cent 
increase in the Idaho rates would equalize the rates from Idaho 
with the rates from many competitive points. 

“There is no fixed relationship between the rates assailed 
and the rates from eastern producing points. The history of 
the apple rates, which are substantially representative of other 
deciduous fruit rates, shows that to eastern points the rates 
from northern Idaho and Washington have been on the same 
relative basis for 20 years or more prior to June 25, 1918, while 
from southern Idaho points the rates have been the same as 
from Utah common points, with the exception of the rates to 
Cincinnati, O., and Indianapolis, Ind., which defendants state 
were published in error, since November, 1909, as a result of 
a readjustment made at that time by the Oregon Short Line 
Railroad. This readjustment was brought about by making re- 
ductions in the rates from Idaho and corresponding increases 
in the rates from Utah to eastern and southeastern destinations. 

“The rates from southern Idaho and Utah are on a lower 
basis than the rates from Washington and Oregon, except to 
points east of Chicago, Ill., to which points a blanket rate of 
$1.25 applies not only from Idaho and Utah but from the Pacific 
coast states as well. 

“Defendants assert that the rates in question originally 
were made as low as possible, and without regard to distance, 
classification or rate structures, in order to encourage a move- 
ment to the eastern markets; that with the exception of the 
increases allowed to the eastern lines as a result of our deci- 
sion in the Fifteen Per Cent Case, 45 I. C. C. 303, these rates 
have undergone few changes since their establishment until 
increased on June 25, 1918, by General Order No. 28. As evi- 
dence thereof, they point to the fact that the rate to New York, 
N. Y., on apples remained at $1 from the time it was established 
in 1897 until increased by the Director-General on June 25, 1918. 
It is further contended by the defendants that the transportation 
service performed is an expensive one, and involves a consid- 
erable back-haul movement of empty refrigerator cars. 


“An exhibit compiled by defendants shows the yield per 
ton-mile under the present rate on apples from representative 
Idaho points as compared with the yield from other shipping 
points in the west and east to the large middle-western and 
eastern markets of Omaha, Neb., St. Paul, Minn., St. Louis, Mo., 
Chicago, Ill., and New York, N. Y. In connection with this ex- 
hibit the defendants show the relationship these rates bear to 
fifth class rates between the same points, and they urge that, as 
apples are rated fifth class in both Official and Western classifi- 
cations, the western rates are on a relatively lower basis than 
the eastern rates. The rates therein stated from Benton Har- 
bor, Mich., Rochester, N. Y., and Harrisonburg are upon the 
full fifth class bases, and from Romney, Va., about 96 per cent 
of fifth class, whereas the rates from the western producing 
points to the same destinations are considerably lower, by vary- 
ing percentages, than fifth class. Numerous other rate com- 
parisons were submitted by defendants to show that the Idaho 
rates on apples and other deciduous fruits are on a reasonable 
basis, particularly with respect to the rates from other western 
producing centers. 


“While apples are produced in large quantities in the east, 
it cannot be said ina strict sense that the western apples 
are directly in competition with eastern apples. Eastern apples 
are largely of a different variety and are shipped mostly in bulk 
or barrels without reference to grade. Because of their superior 
quality, size and appearance, and the more attractive method 
of packing, the western apples always have been able to com- 
mand higher prices than most eastern apples. This fact is 
recognized by complainant’s witnesses, one of whom succinctly 
stated that if this were not so ‘we couldn’t sell an apple east 
of the Missouri River.’ 


“The record shows that the Idaho growers sell their fruit 
largely f. o. b. point of origin, but complainant urges that there 
is a limit to the price which can be demanded for Idaho fruit 
in competition with cheaper apples in the eastern states, and 
if, due to the freight rate, the price goes beyond that point the 
Idaho fruit will not be shipped. While it was testified that east- 
ern growers are improving their grading and packing of apples, 
the Idaho growers’ real competition is with other western pro- 
ducers and not the eastern producers. This is particularly true 
of prunes, which are not grown in the east at all. While ap- 
ples are grown to some extent in Montana, Colorado,. Utah and 
California, by far the greatest centers of western production 
are the Yakima and Wenatchee districts of Washington and 
the Hood River region of Oregon. As certain of the southern 
Idaho rates to the east, south and southwest were on a lower 
basis than the corresponding rates from Washington and Oregon 
prior to General Order No. 28, one result of the increase there- 
under has been to benefit the southern Idaho points by widening 
the spread which formerly existed between these rates. The 
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same result is true with respect to the rates on prunes, the 
Idaho growers’ main competitors likewise being the growers of 
Washington and Oregon. 

“We find that the rates assailed are not unreasonable or 
unduly prejudicial, and an order dismissing the complaint will be 
entered.” 


RATES ON ORANGES AND LEMONS 


In a report on No. 10525, California Citrus League vs. Aber- 
deen & Rockfish et al., Opinion No. 6312, 58 I. C. C. 373-96, 
Commissioner McChord set forth the conclusion of the Com- 
mission that the rate on oranges and lemons to points in terri- 
tory between the Rocky Mountains and the Atlantic seaboard 
north of the Ohio and Potomac rivers in effect prior to June 25, 
1918, and as increased under the provisions of General Order 
No. 28, were not and are not unreasonable, unjustly discrim- 
inatory, or unduly prejudicial. The Commission further held 
that the record afforded no basis for a finding as to the pro- 
priety of the rates to points elsewhere than in the blanket ter- 
ritory mentioned. The Commission further held that the rule 
which related to refrigeration charges on shipments of oranges 
and lemons pre-cooled and pre-iced by the shippers was un- 
reasonable and that reparation should be made on the basis of 
the rule found reasonable in the perishable freight investiga- 
tion (56 I. C. C. 449). 


INDIANA RATES ON CRUSHED STONE 


Rates exacted by defendants for the transportation of 
crushed stone, intrastate, from quarries to cement mills at 
Mitchell, Ind., between August 6, 1918, and November 28, 1919, 
were unjust and unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded 
10 cents per net ton, when in cars furnished by shipper, and 
20 cents per net ton when in cars furnished by carrier, minimum 
weight in either case, marked capacity of car, the Commission 
finds in No. 11000, Lehigh Portland Cement Co. vs. Baltimore 
& Ohio et al., opinion No. 6321, 58 I. C. C., 429-34. The com- 
plainant is entitled to reparation from the Director General, 
the Commission holds. 

Establishment of just and reasonable rates was asked by 
complainant but the Commission holds that in the ahsence of 
a showing that the intrastate rates complained of cause undue 
or unreasonable advantage, preference or prejudice it is without 
jurisdiction to prescribe the amount of such rates for the 
future. 

“Our jurisdiction to prescribe intrastate rates subsequent 
to the period of federal control, whick ceased on February 29, 
1920, is limited to cases in which there is a finding of undue or 
unreasonable advantage, preference or prejudice,’ the Com- 
mission says. “As the record fails to sustain a finding that 
the rate assailed causes any undue or unreasonable advantage, 
preference or prejudice, no order for the future will be en- 
tered.” 





The Commission has vacated its order of suspension in In- 
vestigation and Suspension Docket No. 1176, Mine Timbers from 
Missouri to Illinois Points, opinion No. 6339, 58 I. C. C., 545-8, 
on a finding that cancellation of joint rates for the transporta- 
tion of mine timbers from certain points in Missouri on the St. 
Louis-San Francisco Railway, to certain points in Indiana and 
Illinois on the Chicago & Eastern Illinois and the Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis railroads, and the application in 
lieu thereof of rates based on combination via Mississippi River 
crossings, is justfied. 


CLASSIFICATION OF FURNACES 


In No. 10969, Transcontinental Freight Company vs. Phila- 
delphia & Reading et al., opinion No. 6319, 58 I. C. C., 424-6, 
the Commission has dismissed the complaint on a finding that 
charges on a mixed carload of rivet heating furnaces, machinery 
and other articles, from Philadelphia, Pa., to Portland, Ore., were 
not unreasonable. The complainant contended that the fur- 
naces should have been classified as “machinery and machines” 
instead of “furnaces, not otherwise indexed by name.” The Com- 
mission holds the furnaces were properly classified. 


NEWSPRINT PAPER RATES 


The complaint has been dismissed by the Commission in 
No. 10880, Gazette Publishing Co., vs. Big Fork & International 
Falls Railway Co. et al., opinion No. 6332, 58 I. C. C., 503-7, the 
finding being that rates on newsprint paper from Brainerd, 
Cloquet, Grand Falls, International Falls, Little Falls and Sar- 
tell, Minn., and Eau Olaire, Merrill, Grand Rapids, Port Edwards 
and Stevens Point, Wis., to Little Rock, Ark., were not shown 
to have been or to be unreasonable. Fourth section relief was 
denied, the report also embracing portions of fourth section ap- 
plications Nos. 1899 of W. H. Hosmer, agent, and 699 of F. A. 
Leland, agent. 
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HOG TRANSIT RULE 


The Commission has dismissed No. 10716, Interstate Pack. 
ing Company vs. Chicago & North Western et al, opinion No, 
6334, 58 I. C. C. 510-14, holding that the transit arrangement of 
the Chicago & North Western permitting carload shipments of 
hogs from points west of Winona, to Cudahy, Wis., and other 
destinations east of Winona, to be stopped at that point to 
finish loading or for weighing, resting, feeding, watering, oy 
sorting, was lawfully established and not shown to be unlawfyl, 

That transit arrangement at Winona has long been a source 
of contention between the complainant and the railroad com. 
pany, the complainant believing that it gave Cudahy Brothers 
Company, with a plant at Cudahy, near Milwaukee, an unlawfy] 
advantage over it in the purchase of hogs in the territory west 
and north of Winona, the place where the complainant has its 
establishment. In Interstate Packing Co., vs. C. & N. W. et al,, 
(42 I. C. C. 189) the Commission condemned the rule of the 
railroad company. The complainant in this case averred that, 
while the order in the prior case was still operative, the North 
Western re-established the transit at Winona without tariff au- 
thority. 

In the decision in this case, Commissioner Woolley said the 
re-establishment transit was not without tariff authority ag 
averred by the complainant. The only relief asked was its dis. 
continuance. No prayer was made for its establishment at 
points beyond Winona for use by the complainant until excep. 
tions were filed to the report of the examiner and then transit 
was requested, the report says, at Waseca and New Ulm, Minn. 
At the argument, Rochester, Wis., was substituted for Waseca, 
because the town authorities of Waseca objected to hog pens 
in that town. 

In conclusion Mr. Woolley said that if the carrier permitted 
transit at Winona, it must avoid undue prejudice to the com- 
plainant, but that on this record nothing could be ordered be- 
cause there was no showing as to the extent the services re- 
quested would be used or as to the practicability of the pro- 
posed arrangement from an operating point of view, hence the 
dismissal without an order to remove prejudice. 


ALLOWANCES TO K., G. J. & E. 


In a report on No. 4564, In the Matter of Allowances to the 
Kanawha, Glen Jean & Eastern, and the White Oak Railway 
by the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Virginian, Opinion No. 6315, 
58 I. C. C. 405-11, the Commission, on further consideration of 
the original report, contained in 41 I. C. C. 53, held that the 
division accorded by the Virginian was not excessive but that 
for the future the division should not exceed 17.9 cents per net 
ton. It further held that the division by the Chesapeake & 
Ohio should not exceed 12 cents per net ton. The Commission 
held also that the rate of the Kanawha, Glen Jean & Eastern 
from mines on its line delivered to the Chesapeake & Ohio at 
Kilsuthe Junction was unreasonable, and ordered it to establish, 
on or before October 27, a rate not exceeding 12 cents per net 
ton subject to the increase authorized in Ex Parte No. 74. 


RATES ON COAL 


The Commission has dismissed No. 10686, Illinois Coal 
Traffic Bureau et al. vs. Ahnapee & Western et al., Opinion No. 
6307, 58 I. C. C. 351-9, Commissioner Woolley expressing the 
opinion of the Commission that the present relationship of 
rates on coal from grouped points in Illinois and Indiana and 
from specified docks on Lakes Superior and Michigan to 
destinations in Wisconsin, northern Iowa, Minnesota North Da- 
kota and South Dakota, representing a change from the rela- 
tionship existing prior to December 1, 1910, by reason of greater 
increases in the rates from Illinois and Indiana than from the 
docks, did not subject the complainants to undue prejudice or 
unduly prefer the dock coal operators. 


REPARATION ON PETROLEUM 


The Commission has modified its decision in No. 9327, Na- 
tional Petroleum Association et al. vs. M. K. & T. et al., Opin- 
ion No. 6317, 58 I. C. C. 415-20, upon further hearing, so that 
the carriers will have to make reparation on shipments of 
petroleum and its products from Coffeyville and Caney, Kan., 
to Oklahoma points which moved in the statutory period from 
October 15, 1914, to and including January 12, 1915. The former 
reports in this case and in No. 6817, Kanotex Refining Co. et al. 
vs. A. T. & S. F,, were contained in 46 I. C. C. 495 and 47 
I. C. C. 3665. 


COUNTING CARS FOR MINES 


The Commission has dismissed No. 9402, Southern Appa: 
lachian Coal Operators’ Association vs L. & N., Opinion No. 
6306, 58 I. C. C. 348-50, because the defendant has discontinued 
its practice of not counting against the distributive share = 
particular mines, cars to be loaded with coal for the use of the 
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L. & N. as fuel. The practice was discontinued prior to the 
nearing and is now expressly prohibited by statute. 


ALLOWANCE FOR SWITCHING 


An order of dismissal has been made in No. 10740, Buckeye 
Steel Casting Co. vs. Hocking Valley et al., opinion No. 6331, 58 
1 C. C. 500-2. Commissioner McChord, author of the report, 
said that the refusal of the Hocking Valley and the Toledo & 
Ohio Central to make an allowance to the castings company for 
the cost of switching by it at Columbus, O., was not unduly pre- 
judicial. He said the castings company preferred to do its own 
spotting and declined to allow the railroads to do it. The Hock- 
ing Valley, he said, as long ago as 1915, offered to do the spotting 
put the castings company had never accepted the offer. 

“Any advantages that accure to the shippers that accept 
spotting service are not necessarily due to shortcomings of the 
defendants, but to the position which the complainant has as- 
sumed,” said McChord. In view of the disposition of the case 
made in the order, McChord said it was not necessary to review 
the cost figures submitted by the complainant. 

The complainant showed that the Hocking Valley and Toledo 
& Ohio Central make allowances to other shippers at Columbus 
and Marion, O., but McChord said there was nothing in the rec- 
ord to show that the steam shovel company at Marion, which 
receives an allowance of $1.60 per car, and the other company at 
Columbus, O., which receives an allowance of $1.49 per car, are 
in competition with the complainant. 

According to the complainants, during the period of federal 
control the Director General was responsible in damages for any 
preference shown to any competitor on any federal-controlled 
road, but McChord said there was no conclusive evidence show- 
ing damage by reason of the alleged undue preference by the 
Director-General for competitors of the complainants at other 
points. 


CATTLE AND HOGS TO INDIANAPOLIS 


A finding of undue prejudice, and an order to remove it on 
or before December 7, have been made in No. 9326, Indianapolis 
Chamber of Commerce et al., vs. Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis et al., opinion No. 6335, 58 I. C. C. 515-20, in respect 
to rates on cattle and hogs from Missouri River points to Indian- 
apolis. The order directs the carriers to make rates to In- 
dianapolis not more than 10 cents greater than to Chicago. 

The complaint alleged undue preference for Chicago and 
East St. Louis, but at the hearing the attack was confined to 
the adjustment to Chicago. The carriers practically admitted 
giving favors to Chicago and suggested that the obvious way to 
cure the situation would be to increase the rates to Chicago, 
which they contended were unduly low. There is not absolute 
uniformity in rates from Missouri River points to Indianapolis. 
The narrowest spread in the rates is 12.5, the Indianapolis rate 
being, according to Commissioner Woolley’s report, 41.5 cents 
while the Chicago rate is 29.5. Under the order the spread will 
be reduced to 10 cents. 

Inasmuch as the Commission specifically found that the In- 
dianapolis rates were not unreasonable, the carriers will be at 
liberty to raise the Missouri River-Chicago rates on live stock 
and hogs in all manner of cars. 


LUMBER RATES TO HOG ISLAND 


Failure and refusal of the defendants to establish water 
competitive rates on lumber and articles taking lumber rates 
fom points in Alabama, Florida, Georgia and other southern 
states to Hog Island, Pa., while they contemporaneously main- 
tained such rates to Eddystone, Chester and Philadelphia, Pa., 
and other points, did not result in unreasonable rates, but did 
result in unduly prejudicial rates, according to the report of the 
Commission in No. 11060, American International Shipbuilding 
Corporation, agent for the United States Shipping Board Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish et al., opinion 
No. 6310, 58 I. C. C., 367-70. The complainant was not damaged 
by the undue prejudice disclosed, the Commission finds. 

The Commission reviews the fact that in 1898 the defendant 
carriers published rates on lumber to Philadelphia, New York 
and various other ports in the north on a lower basis than ap- 
Dlied to points not served by water in order to attract to their 
lines some of the traffic which had moved by boats. These rates 
Were later withdrawn and then re-established in 1901 or 1902 
and have since been in effect. 

At the outbreak of the European war, the Commission says, 
water competition materially decreased and the carriers, in 1917, 
Ceased adding destinations to the list of points taking water- 
Competitive rates and prepared to advance such rates to a nor- 
mal basis. Fifteenth section applications were filed in December, 
1917, but were withdrawn subsequently to the issuance of G. O. 
No. 28. In the latter part of 1917 the complainant asked for the 
water-competitive basis of rates but this was refused and rates 
were established on a basis ranging from .5 cent to 3 cents higher 
Per 100 pounds than the Philadelphia water-competitive rates. 
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The complainant sought the establishment of just and rea- 
sonable rates for the future and reparation of approximately 
$30,000. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., intervened in support 
of the complainant. 

The defendants contended that the water-competitive rates 
on lumber now in effect to destinations adjacent to Hog Island 
were too low; that the rates assessed on complainant’s shipments 
were reasonable and that Hog Island was not entitled to the 
water-competitive basis of rates for the reason that the water 
competition which was and is a condition precedent to the es- 
tablishment of water-competitive rates did not, and does not now 
exist. ‘ 
The Commission finds that the rates for the future will be 
unduly prejudicial to Hog Island and unduly preferential of Phil- 
adelphia and other points in the Philadelphia rate district to the 
extent that they exceed rates in effect on like traffic from the 
same points of origin to Philadelphia. The defendants are ordered 
to establish on or before November 22, 1920, rates on the trans- 
portation of lumber from points south of the Ohio and Potomac 
rivers and east of the Mississippi river to Hog Island, Pa., not 
exceeding those contemporaneously maintained on like traffic 
from said points of origin to Philadelphia and other points in 
the Philadelphia rate district. 


OAKDALE & GULF A COMMON CARRIER 


In a report on No. 9024, Oakdale & Gulf Railway Company, 
opinion No. 6327, 58 I. C. C. 450-4, the Commission held the Oak- 
dale & Gulf to be a common carrier, entitled to maintain joint 
rates and have divisions from its trunk line connections, not- 
withstanding the fact that its stock is owned, in about equal 
proportions, by the Bowman-Hicks Lumber Company and the 
Forest Lumber Company. The Commission held, however, that 
the Oakdale & Gulf may not give the traffic originating on its 
rails the longest haul possible so as to exact from its connec- 
tions the largest possible divisions, but must deliver to the 
trunk line connections via the nearest junction and receive 
divisions or allowances, as maxima, those prescribed by it in 
the fifth supplemental order in the tap line case (31 I. C. C. 490). 

This proceeding was instituted by the Commission, on its 
own motion, with a view to determining the propriety of the 
joint rates, divisions, and other arrangements between the Oak- 
dale & Gulf and its trunk line connections. The latter are the 
Missouri Pacific, Iron Mountain section, and the Gulf Colorado & 
Santa Fe. The questions proposed by the Commission for 
answer by it were: Is the Oakdale & Gulf a bona fide common 
carrier and may it lawfully receive divisions or allowances from 
its trunk line connections? The answer to both questions is in 
the affirmative with the limitations mentioned—that the allow- 
ances or divisions may not exceed the amounts set forth in the 
fifth supplemental order in the tap line case. 

A large percentage of the traffic of the line is received from 
the mills of the proprietary interests. From May 17, 1916, to 
December 31, 1917, the road handled 9002 cars outbound and 22 
cars inbound. Of that number of outbound cars 7545 were re- 
ceived from the mills of the proprietary interest and 1457 from 
non-proprietary interests. 

According to the report, the practice of the Oakdale & Gulf 
was to give the traffic it received the longest possible haul over 
its own rails. Its main line connected the rails of the trunk 
lines mentioned, there being two connections with the Missouri 
Pacific. The traffic originating near the rails of the Missouri 
Pacific were hauled to the farther junction of the Missouri Pa- 
cific. That is to say, traffic originating near Wards, La., was 
hauled to the Missouri Pacific at Oakdale, and vice versa. When 
that traffic was intended for points north of Oakdale or south 
of Wards, the Missouri Pacific back-hauled it through the point 
of origin, “thus involving a wasteful and unnecessary movement 
of about 11 miles over the Oakdale & Gulf and five miles over 
the Missouri Pacific,” says the Commission’s report. Continu- 
ing the report says: 

“It is shown by a statement filed of record that during the 
period of operation, from May 17, 1916, to December 31, 1918, 
the Oakdale and Gulf delivered 13,716 loaded cars to the trunk 
lines, of which 7,418, or 54 per cent, involved a direct movement 
from originating point of destination, and 6,298, or nearly 46 
per cent, involved an out-of-line movement of approximately 16 
miles. Such wasteful and unnecessary service was condemned 
by us in Wasteful Service by Tap Lines, 53 I. C. C., 656, 662, 
and should be discontinued. No question is raised as to the right 
of the Oakdale & Gulf to haul lumber which is destined to points 
south of Wards from Oakdale to Wards, or lumber which is 
destined to points north of Oakdale from Wards to Oakdale, and 
making delivery to the Missouri Pacific at those points, as the 
movement is in direct line toward the ‘point of final destination. 

“If the divisions may lawfully be based upon the out-of-line 
haul described, the Oakdale & Gulf would receive 3 cents per 
100 pounds out of the through rate for hauling carloads of lum- 
ber from Oakdale to Wards. Upon a standard carload of lum- 
ber weighing 60,000 pounds the division paid to the Oakdale & 
Gulf would equal $18 per car, whereas if the car were delivered 
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direct to the Missouri Pacific or the Santa Fe at Oakdale by a 
switching movement the Oakdale & Gulf would receive but 
$2.50 per car. 

“The effect on the revenues of the Oakdale & Gulf ‘of the 
increased divisions resulting from these out-of-line hauls is 


shown by the following table compiled from its annual reports: 
Net Per cent Disposition of 


invest- of net income 
Period Net income ment return Div. Surp. 
74% months ended Dec. 
She BORG evccccucccccemeaseeeene S65,7c08. 50 SETS SE OOO. cicccccce 
Year ended Dec. 31, 1917 9,608.62 12,719.52 75.54 10,000.00 ......... 
Year ended Dec. 31, 1918 5,292.27 ER,OSGe £5.98 scccecss $10,991.07 





Cee ee $25,991.07 veeee $15,000.00 $10,991.07 
“It will be noted that as a result of the two years and seven 


and one-half months’ period of operation the Oakdale & Gulf 
was enabled to pay dividends aggregating $15,000 and accumu- 
late a surplus of approximately $11,000 on an investment of less 
than $13,000.” 


CLASS RATES TO NORTHERN IOWA 


The Commission has dismissed No. 10596, North Iowa Traf- 
fic Association vs. Ann Arbor et al., opinion No. 6330, 58 I. C. C. 
491-9, holding that the class rates between the points in Official 
Classification territory east of the Illinois-Indiana state line and 
destinations in northern Iowa had not been shown to be un- 
reasonable or unduly prejudicial, Chairman Clark wrote the 
opinion. 

By dismissing the complaint the Commission, for the time 
being, at least, destroys the hope of North McGregor, Ia., being 
recognized as a Mississippi River crossing, for rate-making pur- 
poses. It is actually a crossing for a part of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, but the bridge at that point is a pontoon affair 
that was established in 1874 and has been periodically renewed 
about every fifteen years since then. The main crossing of the 
Milwaukee, which serves nearly all the complaining points in 
northern Iowa, is at Sabula, fifty or sixty miles south of Dubuque. 
The last mentioned place is the most northern of Mississippi 
river crossings grouped with St. Louis, for rate-making purposes. 

The object of the complainants was to have North McGregor 
recognized as a crossing for rate-making purposes, which would 
give it 126 per cent of the New York-Chicago rate. Their fur- 
ther object was to have the Iowa distance proportional scale 
apply from McGregor to destinations in northern Iowa, but the 
decision is against that scheme, largely on the ground that the 
rate adjustment of the roads serving the northern Iowa com- 
Plainants was made with a view to the traffic to Missouri River 
points and not to the Iowa destinations in question. The rail- 
roads contended that, from a rate-making point of view, the 
northern Iowa points, of which Mason City is the one most 
prominently mentioned in the report, are practically on branch 
lines, laid with light rails, and over which only light engines 
can operate. 

This case, in substance, was a continuation of the Mississippi 
River case (28 I. C. C. 47, 29 1. C. C. 530) and the cases .that 
supplemented that one, in which Dubuque was recognized as 
the northernmost crossing and rates were adjusted to that point 
so as to make the combination into interior Iowa points by com- 
bination on the crossings plus a proportional distance scale be- 
yond using the nearest crossing as the base. By making Mc- 
Gregor a crossing for rate-making purposes, the northern Iowa 
cities would obtain rates based on the fact that they are geo- 
graphically nearer to points of origin in the northern third of 
Central Freight Association territory and in the northern two- 
thirds of Eastern Trunk Line territory. Such an arrangement, 
however, would disrupt the adjustment in northern Illinois and 
southern Wisconsin. Rates in those areas would have to be 
brought down on account of the slump that would take place at 
North McGregor. The complainants contended that the adjust- 
ment put them at a disadvantage with cities in central and 
southern Iowa and prevented their development. 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY MAIL PAY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission, in No. 10227, electric railway mail pay, 
holds the space-basis system to govern transportation of mails 
by electric railroads fair and reasonable; fair and reasonable 
rates are prescribed for different classes of mail service; side, 
terminal and transfer service is to be assumed by the Post Office 
Department or paid for on the ascertainment of the cost of 
such service. 


INDUSTRIAL RAILWAYS CASES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In opinions under the second industrial railways case the 
Commission holds that the Chicago Short Line and the Lake 
Erie & Fort Wayne are common carriers entitled to limited 
divisions or allowances because their stock is held either by the 
industries they serve or by stockholders in such industries. 
With respect to Culver & Port Clinton, the holding is that that 
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road is not a common carrier. It receives $1.75 a car for switch. 
ing. The Commission said the record was not sufficient to de. 
termine whether that is or is not a reasonable allowance. 


TREATY ABROGATION UNDER SECT. 34 
The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


As viewed by Secretary Payne of the Interior Department 
and former chairman of the Shipping Board, section 34 of the 
shipping law enacted at the last session of Congress may be. 
come exceedingly embarrassing to the trade of the United States, 
He has written to the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States expressing wonder whether the chamber or any of its 
committees has giyen thought to the matter. The section av- 
thorizes and directs the President to give notice to nations 
with which the United States has commercial treaties that, so 
far as the United States is concerned, it desires to be relieved 
of its promise not to impose discriminating customs duties on 
imports or discriminatory tonnage dues on foreign vessels enter- 
ing the ports of the United States. an 

That notice of the abrogation of restrictive provisions in 
treaties must be given within ninety days from the operative 
date of the Jones shipping law. That period expires September 
3. The State Department, having no choice in the matter, must 
give the notice. Mr. Payne thinks that, as a result of the giving 
of such notices of abrogation, “it may follow that the business 
of the country will find itself very greatly embarrassed.” 

Similar fears were expressed in 1914 when notices had to 
be given to a score of foreign nations that their ships coming 
to American ports would have to comply with the La Follette’s 
seaman’s law. The fear was then expressed that the United 
States and some of its neighbors would be at commercial war 
on account of the provisions of that statute. The fears then 
expressed were not realized. The war came on soon after and 
the expected consequences of the legislation may have been 
averted on that account. 

English and Japanese shipping interests have been protest- 
ing against the section (28) of the law that forbids the grant of 
import and export rates except to goods carried or to be car- 
ried in American ships. Admiral Benson, chairman of the Ship- 
ping Board, retorting in kind, suggested that the United States 
was not desirous of provoking a shipping war, but that if any 
of the foreign lines started anything they would find the Ameri- 
can ships ready to do business on the terms the foreigners 
thought they could afford to make, in an implied effort to pre- 
vent American ships obtaining a fair share of American carry- 
ing business. 

Secretary Payne’s suggestion to the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States is based on the assumption that a treaty 
is a contract between nations. His letter, in part, is as follows: 

“I wonder if the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
or any of its committees has given consideration to section 34 
of the merchant marine bill and the consequences to the com- 
merce of the United States which would result if the President 
follows the direction of the Congress with respect to the abroga- 
tion of treaties with the United States which restrict the right 
of the United States to impose discriminating customs duties on 
imports or discriminatory tonnage dues on foreign vessels and 
of vessels of the United States entering the United States. 

“The substance is: ‘The President is hereby authorized and 
directed within 90 days after this act becomes a law to give 
notice to the several governments, respectively, parties to such 
treaties or conventions, that so much thereof as impose any 
such restrictions on the United States will terminate on the 
expiration of such periods as may be required for the giving of 
such notice by the provisions of such treaties or conventions.’ 

“This part of the bill has not been much discussed. A treaty 
as you know is a contract between nations. The treaties here 
affected are the commercial treaties on which our rights to do 
business with the nations of the world depend. Manifestly we 
can not terminate these treaties without the consent of the 
country affected. Since they are reciprocal all that we have a 
right to do is to terminate the treaties according to their terms. 

“Some treaties may be terminated on a fixed notice. Others 
are to run a definite number of years and may then be term? 
nated on a fixed notice. The countries will scarcely consent to 
modify the treaties giving us a right to discriminate against 
their commerce and at the same time permit us to enjoy the 
rights which the treaties secure to us. A formal notice will 
probably result in the entire abrogation of the treaty. , 

“Passing for the moment any question of international 00 
faith, we may confront the practical difficulty that we have no 
right to trade with other countries since our rights in this be- 
half rest on the treaties affected; and of course it may follow 
that the business of the country will find itself very greatly 
embarrassed. 

“While I am not charged with this matter, it seems to me 
it was something that you should be glad to have called to youl 
attention.” 


Samples of The Daily Traffic World may be had for 
the asking. 
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Tentative Reports of the Commission | 


RATE ON ICE 


A sixth-class rate of 18 cents per hundred pounds, 40,000 
minimum, on ice from Lancaster, Pa., to Washington, D. C., was 
unreasonable to the extent that it exeeeded a subsequently es- 
tablished commodity rate of $2.20 per ton, carload minimum 
50,000 pounds, Examiner Warren H. Wagner proposes that the 
Commission find, in a tentative report on No. 11374, Chapin- 
Sacks Manufacturing Company vs. Director General as agent. 
Reparation on the basis of the finding should be made, the ex- 
aminer says. 


RATES ON AMMUNITION 


Examiner John A. McQuillan, in a tentative report on No. 
11428, Lee Hardware Co., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., proposes that 
the Commission find that ocean-and-rail rates on small-arms am- 
munition from Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn., and points 
taking the same rates, to Salina, Kans., are unreasonable and 
unduly prejudicial as compared with the rates to Hutchinson, 
Kans. The defendants admitted that the rate to Salina should 
not exceed the rate to Hutchinson. 


REPARATION ON LUMBER 


An award of reparation is recommended by Examiner Henry 
(. Keene in a tentative report on No. 11282, L. H. Wheeler and 
F. D. Timlin vs. Chicago & Northwestern et al., on a proposed 
finding that a rate of 18.5 cents charged for the transportation 
of six carloads of lumber from Long Lake, Wis., to Dorchester, 
Wis., was unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded 12.5 cents. 
The shipments moved in November, 1919. 


BALING TIES NOT SCRAP IRON 


Dismissal of the complaint in No. 11377, U. S. Importing 
and Exporting Co. vs. Chicago & Northwestern et al., in which 
the complainant sought application of “scrap iron” rates to 
two carload shipments of second-hand band iron baling ties 
shipped from Milwaukee, Wis., and Chicago, Ill., to Portland 
and Oregon City, Ore., respectively, is proposed by Examiner 
K. K. Gartner in a tentative report in that case. The examiner 
holds that the material shipped was not “scrap iron,’ because 
it had value other than its value for remelting purposes. 


BUILDING TILE AND CEMENT 


In a tentative report on No. 11208, Condon Baking Co. 
vs. Atlantic Coast Line et al., Examiner Warren H. Wagner 
proposes that the Commission find that rates applied on car- 
load shipments of hollow clay building tile and cement from 
North Charleston Port Terminals, S. C., to Charleston, S. C., 
were illegal and that a subsequently established rate was rea- 
sonable. Reparation should be awarded to the extent of the 
difference between the rates charged and those found reason- 
able, he says. The charges paid were South Carolina intrastate 
class rates of 10 cents per 100 pounds on tile for 10 miles 
and over 5, and on cement $11.50 per car of 20,000 pounds, 
excess in proportion, for the same distances. The rate found 
reasonable was an intra-terminal charge of 40 cents per ton 
of 2,000 pounds, minimum $6.50 per car, applicable on traffic 
transported between warehouses, industries, and wharves on 
defendants’ lines and certain specifically named industries, not 
including the port terminals. The Southern and Atlantic Coast 
Line, February 9 and 29, 1920, extended the application of their 
Intra-terminal tariffs to traffic such as that involved in this case. 


REPARATION FOR MISROUTING 


Assistant Chief Examiner William P. Bartel, in a tentative 
report on No. 11200,‘ John Lucas & Co., Inc., vs. Atlantic City 
Railroad Company et al., proposes that the Commission find that 
the rate applicable on various carload shipments of lumber, 
hollow building tile and building slate from West Collingswood, 
N. J., to Lueaston, N. J., was not unreasonable, but that the 
Shipments were misrouted and that reparation should be 
awarded. The shipments moved in June and July, 1919. 


MINIMUM ON STEEL TURNINGS 


In a tentative report on No. 11250, Briggs & Turivas vs. 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company et al., Examiner John T, Money 
Proposes that the Commission hold that a minimum of 56,000 
Pounds on steel turnings in cars of 1,120 cubical feet capacity 
or higher from Elmira, N. Y., to points in New York, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania had not been shown to be unreasonable, but that 





it was unreasonable to the extent that it exceeds the minimum 
on cars of the same size from Chicago, Cleveland and Toledo 
to the same destinations. The minimum from the Central 
Freight Association territory points of origin has been 50,000 
pounds since December 30, 1919. 

Adoption of the recommendation of the examiner would re- 
quire the trunk line carriers to bring down their minimum or put 
up the minimum from the Central Freight Association points 
of origin. Inasmuch as the report recommends a holding that 
56,000 pounds is not an unreasonable minimum for the turnings, 
the chances are that the weight would be increased, especially 
in view of the fact that nearly all cars are loaded in excess of 
the lower and the higher minimum. 

The examiner recommends a holding that the minimum of 
56,000 pounds for cars of less than 1,120 cubical feet be made not 
more than 44,800 pounds and that reparation be made to that 
basis on all shipments in the small cars. 


MILEAGE SCALES FOR COAL 


Mileage scales of rates for hard and soft coal are suggested 
in a tentative report by Examiner Ulysses Butler on No. 6194, 
Holmes & Hallowell Company et al. vs. Great Northern, No. 7895, 
Traffic Bureau of the Commercial Club of Aberdeen vs. Same, 
and dozens of related docket numbers and sub-numbers, all grow- 
ing out of the rate adjustment caused by the rate legislation of 
Minnesota. That legislation was fully discussed in the original 
report of the first mentioned case. 

This tentative report covers only the subject of rates on 
coal which Butler recommends shall be held to be unreasonable 
and unjustly discriminatory to the extent that they exceeded 
the scales proposed by him. He recommended a denial of rep- 
aration notwithstanding his recommendation that the rates be 
condemned as unreasonable, on the ground that the Commission, 
if it accepted his report, would be making a general readjust- 


_ment that involved both increases and reductions. 


The scales provide rates for distances of 145 miles up to 
450. On the minimum distance the rate proposed by Butler 
for soft coal is $1.40 and on hard coal $1.70. For distances 
greater than 190 but not more than 200 the rate on soft coal 
is to be $1.80 and on hard $2.15. For distances of 290 but not 
more than 300, the rate on soft coal is to be $2.25 and on hard 
coal $2.60. For distances of 390 but not more than 400 miles 
the soft coal rate is to be $2.75 and hard coal $3.10. For 425 
but not more than 450 the soft coal rate is to be $3.05 and 
hard coal $3.55. 

Another recommendation is that for interstate rates on coal 
in Minnesota for distances of 145 miles or less, they will be 
unreasonable to the extent they exceed the present intrastate 
rates. 

Other recommendations are that the Commission hold that 
nothing in the report shall be construed as affecting the present 
rates from head of the lakes to St. Paul and Minneapolis; that 
the rates for 450 miles are to be considered reasonable for 
transportation to Bismarck, N. D.; that the indirect lines may 
meet the rates via the direct lines; that the rates to points in 
South Dakota east of the Missouri are unreasonable and for 
the future will be to the extent that they exceed $3.40 on 
anthracite and $2.90 to Aberdeen; $4.10 and $3.60 to Mobridge 
and $4.40 and $3.90 to Chamberlain, the points mentioned being 
used as typical; that nothing in the report shall be considered 
as condemning the present grouping in central South Dakota, 
except that the points on and north of the line of the C. & 
N. W. extending through Huron shall be accorded the Aberdeen- 
Huron rates; that rates to stations in South Dakota shall be 
consistently and properly graded from the rates in effect at 
points in Minnesota contiguous to the South Dakota line to 
the rates to the described points; that the maintenance of 
lower rates on coal from the head of the lakes to destinations 
in Minnesota than for like distances to points outside that state 
unduly prefers shippers and receivers of coal in intrastate traf- 
fic in Minnesota; that the rates on both kinds of coal from 
the head of the lakes to points in Iowa and North Dakota, 
north of the line of the Great Northern have not been shown 
to be unreasonable or unduly preferential; and, finally, that 
reparation sought by the Minnesota complainants should be 
denied, because they admit that no damage had been shown 
and, further, because, in these cases, the Commission is pre- 
scribing a new adjustment which contemplates both increases 
and reductions. 

The report suggests that the carriers be advised to adjust 
rates on coke and briquettes and on the various grades of coal 
so that the relationship of rates on the various commodities may 
be continued. 

The rates mentioned in the report are based on the old 
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ones. If the Commission approves the report, the rates that 
will be put into effect will be the ones mentioned in the report 
inflated in accordance with the terms of the report in the 1920 
advanced rate case. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL CLASS SCALE 


A proposal to have a transcontinental class rate scale that 
will be something more than a bunch of figures on paper, seldom 
used, which, in effect, would abolish the Mississippi River as 
a factor in rate-making, is contained in a tentative report on 
No. 10826, Intermediate Rate Association vs. Aberdeen & Rock- 
fish et al., by Attorney-Examiner William A. Disque. The scale 
proposed is lower than the existing one, which is not used to 
any extent. If the Commission adopts the report and the car- 
riers accept the right to make such a scale, then Disque sug- 
gests that they be permitted to cancel their L. C. L. commodity 
rates, especially on non-essentials, and high-class freight gen- 
erally, including rubber tires and tubes, automobiles, musical 
instruments, talking machines, chewing gum and high-priced 
candies. 

Another proposal, which, it is believed, would have a greater 
effect in breaking down the Mississippi as a rate barrier than 
the transcontinental scale, is that there be a class scale from 
Official Classification territory to Montana points, Salt Lake 
City, Denver and Albuquerque. Such a scale, it is believed, 
would result in breaking down the habit of making rates by 
combination on the Mississippi or Missouri rivers. In the 
event that the scale would cut the combinations, the Disque 
proposal is that joint through rates be made not more than 90 
per cent of the combination. 

The scale is $5.50 from the Atlantic to the Pacific coasts; 
$5.20 to Spokane, Reno, Phoenix, and Boise; $5 to Missoula; 
$4.80 to Butte, Salt Lake, and Albuquerque; and $4.10 to Den- 
ver and Cheyenne. Other rates are from the Missouri River, 
$4.50; Mississippi, $4.75; Chicago, $4.90; Cincinnati and Detroit, 
$5.15; Buffalo and Pittsburga, $5.30. Class percentages are 100, 
85, 70, 60, 45, 50, 35, 30, 25 and 20. 

This case was one of the consequences of the Commission’s 
decision in the Spokane case that there was no longer any water 
competition between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts and that 
therefore the railroads were not entitled to charge higher rates 
on traffic to the Pacific coast terminals than to intermediate 
points like Spokane. They blanketed the rates from Spokane 
and other intermountain points to the coast. Then Spokane 
called attention to the fact that the fourth section said that the 
law was not to be construed as authorizing the blanketing of 
the rates and suggested that the rates from the intermediate 
territory be graded upward to the Pacific coast. 

Director Chambers set the San Francisco and Chicago 
freight traffic committees to work on the subject. They could 
not come to a conclusion. In effect, they pigeon-holed the 
matter. Director Chambers then had the Director-General ask 
for the advice of the Commission, under the eighth section 
of the federal control law. The end of federal control was in 
sight before there was any possibility of action on the request. 
Spokane interests thereupon filed a formal complaint. 

Henry Thurtell, as chief examiner, held hearings and at 
one of them he suggested that the carriers submit plans for 
grading the rates. Their suggestion brought an intense protest 
from Boston, New York and other eastern cities, largely on the 
ground that the request of the chief examiner for plans from 
the railroads was made without opportunity on the part of the 
eastern shippers being heard on the subject. 

Their protests brought about hearings in all parts of the 
country and the tentative report is Disque’s suggestion as to 
how the matter shall be disposed of. 


ERRORS IN SUPPLEMENTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


To avoid outright rejection of special supplements designed 
to make effective August 26 the increased rates authorized by 
the Commission in Ex Parte 74 but which provide in part 
for increases not authorized by the Commission, Special Per- 
mission No. 50480 was issued by the Commission late August 
27 authorizing the carriers to correct such errors by filing 
special supplements establishing the correct charges on one 
day’s notice. The rates established by the original special 
supplements involved became effective August 26 but the un- 
derstanding at the Commission was that the necessary cor- 
rections would be made immediately by the carriers. The 
special permission follows: 





It appearing, That many carriers and their agents throughout the 
country have filed with the Commission copies of special supplements 
naming increases in rates and charges, effective August 26, 1920, stat- 
ing that the increased rates and charges shown therein are established 
on five days’ notice under authority of the opinion of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in Ex Parte No. 74, which special supplements 
in fact provide for increases in rates and charges that are not so 
authorized by the said opinion, and 

It further appearing, That carriers and agents that have pub- 
lished and filed copies of such special supplements with the Commis- 
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sion are desirious of correcting the same as expeditiously and e¢o. 
nomically as possible, 

It is ordered, That carriers and their agents are hereby authorizeg 
to file special supplements establishing increased rates and charges jp 
conformity with the decision of the Commission of July 29, 1920, in 
Ex Parte No. 74, as amended August 11, 1920, and August 18, 1929 
upon one day’s notice to the Commission and to the public. , 


It is further ordered, That such establishment must be accom- 
plished by republishing in their entirety the pages in the special sup- 
plements whereon erroneous publications have occurred, such pages to 
bear same numbers as those appearing in the special supplements 
which were made effective August 26, 1920, and must bear at the top 


of each such page the following notation: ‘‘Page No. ...... cancelg 
saat Bt én kae of Special Supplement and substitutes this page there. 
or.” 


It is further ordered, That these special supplements shall bear 
consecutive supplement numbers and on the title page the notation ag 
follows: ‘“‘This Special Supplement amends Special Supplement which 
vee filed to become effective August 26, 1920, to the extent indicated 

erein.”’ 


It is further ordered, That in the instances where erroneous in- 
creased rates and charges as hereinabove indicated have been estab- 
lished by specific and definite publication, correction may be made 
and increased rates and charges in conformity with the decision of 
the Commission of July 29, 1920, in Ex Parte No. 74, as amended 
August 11, 1920, and August 18, 1920, be established by supplement to 
or reissue of such tariffs definitely and specifically establishing the 
pemes rates upon one day’s notice to the Commission and to the 
public. 


The Commission’s published rules relative to the construction and 
filing of tariff publications are hereby waived to the extent necessary 
to establish increased rates and charges in the form hereinabove pro- 
vided and the provisions of the Interstate Commerce Act are waived 
as to the notice to be given. 


This permission is limited strictly to its terms and does not in- 
clude later supplements to or reissues of the tariffs issued or amended 
thereunder. It is void unless the tariff or supplement issued there- 
under is filed with the Commission within thirty days from the date 
hereof, or within such shorter time as may be designated herein. 
Such tariff or supplement must bear the notation, ‘Issued on one 
day’s notice, under special permission of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, No. 50480, of August 26, 1920.’’ 

A considerable number of erroneous blanket supplements, 
intended to bring in the benefits conferred by the Commission’s 
decision in the 1920 advanced rate case, are being received by 
the Commission. They are being corrected, however, without 
the formality of suspensions, under the terms of special sixth 
section permission No. 50480. 


Letters of protest from shippers, in many instances, have 
proceeded in the assumption that the filing carriers were trying 
to “put something over.” The Commission checkers, however, 
have not found any instances in which there was reason to 
believe that the errors were not honestly made through mis- 
— of clerks, or misunderstandings of the Commission’s 
order. 


One supplement that evoked heated remarks from shippers 
was filed by the L. & N. It provided for a 40 per cent increase 
on all rates from East St. Louis to local L. & N. stations in 
the southeast, but on what theory the supplement providing 
for a 40 per cent increase was attached to that tariff was not 
shown. But, regardless of what the filing agent’s clerks had 
in mind, that supplement is being amended in the way permitted 
by special permission 50480, without the formality of suspen- 
sion. The special permission, in effect, tells the carriers that, 
when a mistake of that kind has been made, the erroneous 
supplement may be corrected by filing another multiplication 
table supplement, although, under the rules, as first put out, one 
multiplication table could not be filed to take the place of an- 
other. Under the original rules the wrong table could be set 
aside only by a supplement setting forth the rates, in cents 
per 100 pounds, made up by applying the percentages of in- 
crease, to the rates, in cents per 100 pounds, in effect on Au- 
gust 25. 

Most of the errors are found among the tariffs of the roads 
that are physically in Southern Classification territory, but which, 
for rate-making purposes, are in Official Classification territory 
—such, for instance, as the Norfolk & Western, Chesapeake & 
Ohio, and Virginian. The rates on their main lines, broadly 
speaking, were correctly put up 40 per cent. Some of the car- 
riers put 40 per cent on the rates of their branch lines, which 
are in Southern Classification territory, and therefore only e2- 
titled to not more than 25 per cent. In some instances the 
mistakes were the other way about. 


All can be corrected by the substitution of the proper tables 
of rates as substitutes for the improper ones, the substituted 
tables to be marked as shown in the special permit, so as to 
show that there was a mistake in the first publication. 


BOSTON & MAINE BONDS 


The Boston & Maine Railroad has filed an application with 
the Commission asking for permission to issue bonds to the 
amount of $3,843,000. The bonds will be designated as Series 
F, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent per annum, pay- 
able semi-annually on the first day of June and December of 
each year. They will mature June 1, 1930. The purposes and 
uses of the proposed issue, according to the application, are to 
provide the means to purchase, pay, retire and refund an equal 
amount of bonds and notes. 
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INTRASTATE RATE ADVANCES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The third bulletin to state commissions by John E. Benton, 
general solicitor of the National Association of Railway and 
Utilities Commissioners, relative to intrastate rate advances, 
jssued August 28, follows: 

“In' view of the action recently instituted by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, on the application of carriers serving 
Illinois, to test the lawfulness of Illinois intrastate rates under 
the provisions of amended section 13 of the act to regulate 
ecommerce, the decisions and orders of each commission are of 
increasing interest and importance to all other commissions, and 
J] am therefore pleased to report that over half of the states 
have now disposed of the carriers’ applications for rate in- 
reases. 

, “The commissions which have thus far rendered decisions 
in the applications of carriers to advance their intrastate rates 
are as follows: California, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, 
Illinois, Iowa, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York 
(ist district), New York (2d district), Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, Vermont, 
Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin and Wyoming. 

“Below I am summarizing reports received from states 
which were not covered by my previous bulletins, and I am 
also giving additional information with reference to the action 
taken in several of the states which were covered by my pre- 
vious bulletins. 


“Arizona. Hearing set for September 15. 

“California. Commission on August 17 authorized increase 
of 25 per cent in freight rates and 20 per cent in passenger 
fares on all steam and electric railroads and boat lines. In 
its opinion the commission said: ‘We realize that without re- 
quiring more evidence than is now before us in this proceeding 
to impose on intrastate business the identical percentages au- 
thorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission would in effect 
be the fixing through us of state rates by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. On the other hand, to proceed in the usual 
manner as though this were entirely an independent proceeding 
would result in serious delay. * * * This, however, is not 
the most serious result of independent action by this state. 
If this commission fixes state rates regardless of the order of 
the I. C. C., and if such rate fixing resulted in a return to the 
railroads of the Mountain-Pacific group less than 6 per cent 
authorized by the I. C. C., either the I. C. C. must further bur- 
den interstate commerce with rates high enough to make up 
the deficit * * * or, if legally possible, the I. C. C. would 
be compelled to overrule this commission. * * * It appeals 
to us that if each state in a given group insists upon wholly 
independent action and judgment, that the whole spirit and 
purpose of the Esch-Cummins act is in danger of nullification. 
* * * We will, therefore, authorize all carriers applicant 
herein to increase freight charges 25 per cent and passenger 
fares 20 per cent with a surcharge on Pullman fares of 50 per 
cent * * * and we will further order that this proceeding 
be kept open for the purpose of considering adjustments of 
rates and all further appropriate matters which properly may 
come before us herein.’ 


“Colorado. Effective as of September 1 on one day’s notice 
commission, on August 27, authorized increases in rates in har- 
mony with those authorized by the I. C. C. except as to milk 
and cream rates, which were denied. Commissicn indicates its 
action is in the nature of temporary relief and subject to read- 
justment or modification with reference to commodity rates or 
passenger fares. 

“Florida. Commission on August 18 authorized carriers 
to increase their freight and passenger rates, fares and charges 
in harmony with those authorized by the I. C. C., to remain 
in effect to October 1, 1920, without publication of any tariffs 
covering such increases. Effective October 1, 1920, carriers must 
file tariffs making rates applying on Florida traffic based upon 
an increase of 25 per cent in the rates effective June 24, 1918, 
and a further increase of 25 per cent upon the rates so arrived 
at. All such rates are to be subject to Florida Classification 
No. 4 and the rules and regulations of the Florida Commission 
which were in effect June 24, 1918. Passenger surcharge, ex- 
cess baggage and milk and cream rates in harmony with those 
fixed by the I. C. C. may also be published on that date, subject 
to the rules and regulations of the Florida Commission which 
Were in effect June 24, 1918. 


“Georgia. Commission on August 24 authorized increase of 
25 per cent on all freight rates, except as to brick, cotton and 
cotton linters, upon which present rates are continued in ef- 
fect, 20 per cent on all passenger fares, except lines already au- 
thorized to charge a fare based on 5 cents per mile, 20 per cent 
On excess baggage, a surcharge of 50 per cent in Pullman rates, 
and 20 per cent on milk and cream rates, effective September 
1 by the filing of blanket supplements not less than three days 
Im advance of effective date. The proceeding is held open to 
Permit making of necessary adjustments. 
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“Idaho. Commission on August 20 authorized increases in 
freight and passenger rates in conformity with increases au- 
thorized by the I. C. C., effective on one day’s notice, except that 
no passenger fare as increased shall exceed 3.6 cents per mile. 
The following provision of the order is an interesting limita- 
tion: ‘In the event that the increase hereby authorized to any 
rate, fare or charge is hereaiter attacked on the ground that 
same is unreasonable or discriminatory, or on any other ground, 
it shall then be incumbent upon the carrier affected to justify 
the rate attacked in the same manner as if such carrier were 
making application for authority to file same. The filing of 
any schedule or tariff carrying any rate, fare or charge under 
authority of this order shall be an acceptance of the provisions 
of this order by the carrier filing same. 

“Iowa. Commission on August 17 permitted increase of 
35 per cent on freight rates, with specific increases on sand, 
gravel, stone, etc., and soft coal, based on the Iowa Classifica- 
tion schedules, 20 per cent increase on excess baggage and 20 
per cent increase on milk and cream. The order provides for 
the application of the lowa Classification to all schedules and 
fixes a minimum class scale applicable after September 1. Com- 
mission denies jurisdiction over passenger fares and surcharges. 
The case is to be kept open and hearings continued pending a com- 
plete revision of the Iowa Rate Scales and Classification, it being 
understood that the order is temporary. A hearing on the Ex- 
press Company’s application for rate increases similar to those 
granted by the I. C. C. in Docket 11326 will be held August 31. 

“Massachusetts. Commission on August 12 ordered in- 
creases in harmony with those authorized by I. C. C., effective 
not less than five days after filing. ‘These increases are but 
temporarily effective pending final determination by commission 
upon the entire situation. 

“Minnesota. Effective as of September 1, commission on 
August 30 authorized advanced freight rates based upon the 
Minnesota schedules of class and commodity rates fixed De- 
cember 10, 1913, increased 25 per cent, plus a further increase 
of 35 per cent on the base so arrived at. Coarse grain rates 
are advanced to the wheat rate basis, and coal rates are in- 
creased 15 cents per ton as of September, 1917, before making 
the general increases. Increases on milk and cream rates of 
20 per cent and the surcharge of 50 per cent on Pullman rates 
is authorized, but the commission finds itself without authority 
to increase statutory passenger fares and denies any increase 
in excess baggage rates which are fixed on a percentage of the 
passenger fare. The commission holds that excess baggage 
rates should continue on the present relationship to passenger 
fares and fluctuate with such fares. 

“Nebraska. The commission finds itself without power to 
increase statutory passenger fares, but holds that it may law- 
fully permit the surcharge on Pullman fares and a special in- 
crease of 20 per cent on excess fares assessed on certain trains, 
all of which are authorized. The increased excess baggage and 
milk and cream rates are allowed. Increases of 25 per cent 
in freight and miscellaneous rates are found to be sufficient to 
provide earnings of 6 per cent on the fair value of railroad 
property in Nebraska based on the I. C. C. valuation in Ex Parte 
74, without any increase in passenger fares and allowing for 
modifications in the order with reference to stone, sand and 
gravel and brick and tile, rates upon which are limited to 160 
per cent of rates in effect June 24 as a maximum. The com- 
mission finds that in many cases General Order 28 increased 
rates on these commodities 70 per cent and that a further in- 
crease would be unjust. The order provides for hearings on 
October 21 to consider further revision of rates on these build- 
ing and road making materials. An equalization of the I. C. C. 
class rate scale prescribed in the Missouri River-Nebraska case 
to apply intrastate from seventeen Nebraska jobbing centers 
and the slate rates fixed by General Order 19 applying on all 
other traffic is urged, but considered impossible of accomplish- 
ment in view of the present emergency. All increases are 
a on or before August 26, or as soon thereafter as pos- 
sible. 


“New York (ist District). Commission on August 20 au- 
thorized carriers under its jurisdiction to put in effect the same 
freight rates as promulgated by the I. C. C. Increased rates 
on milk and cream and advanced passenger fares are denied. 
We also understand the carriers’ application as to restric- 
tion of reconsignment privileges was granted. 

“Oregon. Increased freight rates and passenger fares in 
harmony with those allowed by I. C. C., became effective 
August 26th in tariffs filed by the carriers. No formal order 
was entered by the commission. Increased minima on grain 
and grain products were also permitted to become effective. 

“South Carolina. Commission on August 20 authorized in- 
creases in harmony with those fixed by the I. C. C., except as 
to passenger fares, which will not at this time be increased in 
excess of 3 cents per mile, due to statutory limitation. Increased 
rates are effective August 26th. 

“South Dakota. Commission on August 19 authorized in- 
creases in harmony with those authorized by the I. C. C. upon 
all intrastate rates which are substantially the same as _ in- 
terstate rates. The commission denied application for in- 
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creases in commodity rates on grain and grain products, live 
stock, lignite, emigrant movables, hay, fuel, wood, sand, gravel 
and stone. It also denied increases in class rates applying 
locally west of the Missouri River and between points east 
and west of the Missouri. A hearing is ordered for September 
10th to fix state rates in South Dakota on such commodities 
upon a substantial parity with interstate rates then in effect. 
It should be noted that South Dakota authorities are earnestly 
seeking to avoid discrimination between interstate and intra- 
state commerce by an equalization which rate increases identical 
with those granted by the I. C. C. would not have accomplished. 

“Tennessee. The commission holds that it would be un- 
fair to the traveling and shipping public in Tennessee to per- 
mit increases in freight and passenger rates on less than 30 
days’ notice to the commission and the public, and the peti- 
tion for permission to make such increases effective on 5 
days’ notice is denied, without any expression of opinion as 
to the merits of the application. 

“Texas. Commission on August 21 authorized increase of 
33% per cent in freight rates and 20 per cent increase in ex- 
cess baggage rates. It denied increase as to passenger rates 
for lack of jurisdiction. New rates effective August 26. Chair- 
man Mayfield in understood to have urged granting the full 
35 per cent increase in freight rates. 

“Vermont. Commission authorized filing of tariffs con- 
taining same increases as those authorized by the I. C. C. 
on less than statutory notice, but did not deal with the merits 
of the increases effected. 

“Washington. Commission on August, 25 authorized in- 
creases in harmony with those authorized by the I. C. C., ex- 
cept that no passenger increase allowed where present passen- 
ger fare is in excess of 3.6 cents per mile. It denied increase 
on milk and cream carried on passenger trains. It has suspended 
proposed increase on pulp logs for 90 days, pending further in- 
vestigation on account of apparent unjust discrimination in 
rates. 

“West Virginia. Commission on August 10 authorized same 
increases as authorized by the I. C. C., effective August 26, but 
not earlier than the effective date of increases allowed by 
LL. «. ©. 

“Wyoming. Commission authorized increases in harmony 
with those authorized by the I. C. C.” ; 

The Louisiana commission has advanced, from September 


21 to September 9, the hearing in the matter of the application - 


of the carriers for increases in Louisiana rates, intrastate, to 
correspond with those allowed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in Ex Parte 74. 

The state commissions of New Mexico, North Carolina, 
Utah, North Dakota and Missouri have authorized increases 
in intrastate rates in Jine with those authorized by the Com- 
mission in Ex Parte 74, with some exceptions. 

New Mexico declined to authorize increases in passenger 
fares because the rate in that state is 4 cents a mile. In- 
creases in certain specific rates on coal, logs and low grade 
ore were denied. 

The Utah commission denied increases on coal and ore 
moving wholly within the state and no increase in passenger 
fares in excess of 3 cents per mile. It also refused to allow 
an increase in the present minimum charge of $15 per car on 
carload shipments. 

The Missouri commission followed the order in Ex Parte 
74 with the exception that it allowed no increases on coal, 
coke, brick and articles basing thereon; sand, gravel, stone, 
crushed rock, chats, cinders, lime, cement, cement plasters, plas- 
ters and articles basing thereon; petroleum oil and its products 
where the increases prescribed by the director-general in G. O. 
No. 28 resulted in the increasing of such rates in excess of 
70 per cent of the rates as in effect on June 24, 1918, and in- 
creases may be made on such commodities to such an extent as, 
when coupled with the increases authorized by the director- 
general, will not result in a total increase on such rate as 
compared to the rate in effect June 24, 1918, of more than 70 
per cent. 

North Carolina and North Dakota allowed 20 per cent in- 
creases in passenger fares, the same as that authorized in Ex 
Parte 74. 


MICHIGAN CHALLENGES POWER 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A challenge of the right of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s right to supplant the state commissions in the regu- 
lation of capital issues has been made by the Michigan com- 
mission. It raised the question of the power of Congress to 
set aside the state authorities in a hearing August 30 on the 
application of the New York Central for permission to issue 
$25,000,000 worth of collateral trust bonds to reimburse the 
treasury of that company, running for ten years at 7 per cent 
interest. 

The bonds in question were sold by the railroad company 
August 20, “subject to the approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission,” to J. P. Morgan and Company at 96.529. Morgan 
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and Company and associates sold the bonds to the public at 
par, the public taking up the offering, which was made August 
20, before noon of that day. 

Morgan & Company, the First National Bank, and severa} 
other banking houses and banks acted as syndicate managers 
They offered the bonds to about 400 institutions at 97 with the 
understanding that the bonds were to be sold to the public at 
par. 

The challenge of the Michigan commission was in the form 
of a telegram from William M. Smith, its chairman, as follows: 
“We have drafted answer (to the railroad’s application and the 
Commission’s notice of hearing) denying right of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to supplant the state commissions jp 
the regulation of capital securities. We cannot get the answer 
to you or a representative to Washington to attend the hearing 
at 10 a. m. Monday next. Will you not adjourn this matter for 
a reasonable time to give the eight interetsed states an oppor. 
tunity to confer and be represented at the hearing? Wire an. 
swer this forenoon.” 


That message was sent August 28, the anxiety to have the 
answer in the forenoon being probably caused by the fact that 
the federal commission and probably the state body as well, 
take half a day off on Saturdays. The message, however, did 
not come through until after the close of business August 28 
too late for the federal body to postpone hearing or advise the 
Michigan body that the message was not received in time to 
enable it to take any action. The Michigan commission was 
notified that it would be heard when it was ready with its 
challenge. 

No disclosure was made in the telegram from the Michigan 
commission of the ground on which it based its action. Nor 
was the telegram taken to mean that Michigan had enlisted 
seven other states in which lie the lines of the New York Cen- 
tral in its move to question the power of Congress to transfer 
the supervision of capital issues to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. It was taken merely as a notice that ‘Michigan 
had decided to make the issue and wished time to consult with 
the other states, which, before the passage of the transportation 
act, would have had to deal with the subject. 

A. H. Harris, vice-president of the New York Central, and 
George P. Whitney, of J. P. Morgan and Company, explained 
the manner in which the loan was handled. The hearing was 
held by Finance Director Colston. The latter propounded a 
long list of questions intended to develop not only the facts 
with regard to the purposes for which the bonds were issued, 
but also the law grounds on which the New York Central rested 
its action. The law question was raised by the fact that in 
the collateral pledged by the New York Central are refunding 
and improvement 6 per cent bonds maturing in 2013 of the face 
value of $25,000,000 and some Reading Railroad stock. Mr. 
Colston’s inquiries raised the question whether it was lawful 
to issue the refunding and improvement bonds as collateral for 
the ten-year bonds. 


The hearing was the first on what might be called a trans- 
action of the first magnitude. The application for the Commis- 
sion’s permission is dated August 19. The bonds were sold 
August 20 and the Commission’s notice of hearing was given 
to the public August 21, one day after the bonds were in the 
hands of the public at an advance of three full points above the 
price at which the syndicate managers had sold the bonds to 
the distributors, who sold them at retail to the public at par. 
The bonds were sold to J. P. Morgan and Company and their 
associates for 96.529 and by them to the retail distributors for 97. 

According to Mr. Whitney, the report that the bonds were 
sold to the public in two hours on August 20 was erroneous. 
The bonds were in the hands of the distributors twenty-four 
hours and could be sold at private sale before they were offered 
to the public. He said the transfer to the public was accom- 
plished in twenty-seven hours. But, he added, the issue was 
not one for which the public was clamoring, because, he said, 
the price has fallen to 99%, or a small reduction from the price 
the distributors obtained. 


Director Colston brought out the fact, from Mr. Harris, that 
George F. Baker, a director of the New York Central, is chail- 
man of the board of directors of the First National Bank, one 
of the associates of Morgan and Company in handling the bonds 
between the New York Central and the institutions that sold 
them at retail. Mr. Colston brought out from Mr. Whitney that 
the bonds had passed into the hands of 6,400 investors. : 

The hearing was continued until September 7 so as to give 
the Michigan commission an opportunity to be heard on its 
statement that it denied the power of Congress to supplant 
the state commissions in the regulation of capital issues. The 
hearing on that day, however, will not be limited to the Michi- 
gan commission. It will be open to anyone who desires to be 
heard on that point. 7 

During the consideration of the part of the Esch-Cummuins 
act that deals with capital security issues, the point was made, 
but not much stressed, that it was doubtful whether the federal 
government could deprive the states of the power to regulate 
the financial operations of corporations created by them. It 
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was generally admitted that if Congress chartered a company 
it could regulate its fiscal operations; that it could regulate the 
trading between states done by a state-created corporation, but 
that it was doubtful whether Congress could deprive a state 
of control over the transactions of corporations of its own crea- 
jon. 

? The Interstate Commerce Commission has been administer- 
ing that part of the law on the assumption that the state com- 
missions have an interest in the applications made to it by rail- 
road corporations. It has therefore notified each state supposed 
to have an interest in an application about the filing of the 
application for permission, and the time when a hearing would 
pe held on that subject. In that way Michigan was advised 
of the application made by the New York Central. That appli- 
cation, as stated at the time the first hearing was had,.was 
dated August 19. The bonds were conditionally sold the next 
day and the day thereafter the Commission announced its hear- 
ings for August 30. 

In discussions before Congress committees on the proposal 
to have the federal government supervise issues of capital se- 
curities, representatives of some of the larger railroad systems 
took the position that the money market was so delicate that 
the scheme of having the company make application for permis- 
sion would not be workable, the implication being that publicity 
would make it difficult, if not impossible, to obtain the loans 
that were desired. 

The issuance of the $25,000,000 of ten-year 7 per cent bonds 
by the New York Central was made as nearly as possible with- 
out publicity, because by the time the application reached the 
Commission the bonds were in the hands of the public, having 
been distributed by J. P. Morgan and Company in advance of 
the actual filing of the application for permission. The ques- 
tion has been raised as to what the banks and bankers would 
do if the Commission refused assent to the issue. The idea 
is that they would call in the bonds by returning the money to 
the original vendees, although it might be necessary to call 
them in from the hands of third parties. Some of the present 
holders bought them for less than par. One of the interesting 
questions would be as to whether the holder would be en- 
titled to par and, if so, who would lose, the bank that sold them 
for par or the vendee of the distributing bank who sold to the 
third party for less than par. 


OHIO PREFERENCE ORDER 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Ohio commission, under date of August 19, issued its 
Administrative Order No. 47, requiring carriers to furnish cars 
for the transportation of road-making materials, machinery or 
supplies, to give preference and priority to orders for such equip- 
ment, and immediately to assign cars for the filling of such 
orders without regard to percentage quotas of distribution. 

No report has been received as to what effect, if any appre- 
ciable one, that order has had on the coal car supply, reserved 
for loading coal under the various orders of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Unless the order has an effect on the sup- 
ply of coal cars it is not likely to be considered by the federal 
Commission. The object of the Ohio commission was to enable 
the state highway commissioner to complete his program for 
road building in the present season. The accomplishment of that 
end, it has been figured, would require the diversion of some 
coal cars from the mines. Therefore, the issuance of the order 
has been regarded as an indirect notice to the federal body that 
the state body is prepared to contest with it for the control of 
open-top cars, which, in the judgment of the federal body, should 
be devoted wholly to the carrying of coal. 

The order was issued largely at the instigation of the pav- 
ing brick interests represented by Francis B. James, who, on 
behalf of the Metropolitan Paving Brick Company, asked the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to modify its service orders 
(particularly No. 7) so as to make them apply only to traffic 
between the states, as set forth in the Traffic World of August 
14, p 309. The federal Commission has declined to modify its 
orders so that, if there is any serious interference with the sup- 
ply of ears for the coal mines by reason of the order of the Ohio 
commission, the federal body may have to give serious con- 
sideration to the question of whether the Ohio commission has 
trenched on the national authority. 


The federal body’s authority to issue car service orders is 
limited by a proviso in the seventeenth paragraph of the first 
section of the interstate commerce law, as follows: 


_ That nothing in this act shall impair or affect the right of a state, 
in the exercise of its police power, to require just and reasonable 
freight and passenger service for intrastate business, except in so far 
as such requirement is inconsistent with any lawful order of the Com- 
mission made under the provisions of this act. 


The Commission, by the issuance of the service orders that 
have been attacked by Ohioans, indirectly construed the car 
Service paragraphs of the first section so as to cover all cars, 
regardless of where they might be found. Harman Griggs, agent 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, has been taking all 
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coal cars in Ohio, except those specifically released from the 
terms of the car service orders of the federal body by reason 
of their comparatively low sides, without regard to whether the 
movement for which they were taken was to be within Ohio 
or from Ohio into some other state. There has been no limita- 
tion, so far as he has shown, on his power to require the use 
of open-top cars for lake cargo and other coal services. 

No formal construction has been placed by the Commission 
on the proviso of the seventeenth paragraph, although, by im- 
plication, the refusal of the Commission to modify its service 
orders, as requested by Francis B. James and E, E. Williamson, 
is a denial of the proposition that a state commission cannot 
be bound by the terms of the car service orders of the federal 
body. 

The order of the Ohio commission is as follows: 

The Commission, having under consideration representation of 
the State Highway Commissioner relative to the serious condition 
prevailing with respect to highway construction in the State of Ohio 
due to failure of carriers to furnish cars for the transportation of road 
making materials, finds that the welfare of the people of the state 
requires that such highway projects as are now under way be com- 
pleted while weather conditions are favorable. 

And the Commission, having arranged with the State Highway 
Commissioner for certification to be made by him to the Commission 
as to such highways construction projects, the completion of which 
are essential, with information as to points of shipment of material 
and number of cars required, it is 

ORDERED, that all railroads in Ohio be and they hereby are 
ordered, directed and required, forthwith upon receipt of notice from 
the Commission as to cars required for the transportation of road- 
making materials, machinery or supplies, to give preference and 
priority to such orders for equipment and to immediately assign cars 
a = filling of such orders, without regard to percentage quotas of 

istribution. 


COAL FOR OHIO CITIES 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Representatives of Ohio cities and of the northwestern 
states clashed at the hearing before Commissioners Clark, Pot- 
ter, Aitchison, and McChord, August 30, on the requests of the 
Ohio cities—Cleveland and Akron particularly—for modification 
of Service Order No. 10 to the extent that part of the coal 
moving to the lower lake ports for transshipment to the head 
of the lakes would be diverted to them. 

J. F. McGee, of Minneapolis, speaking for the northwesetern 
states, declared that if Service Order No. 10 were rescinded 
the coal supply to the northwest would be shut off. He pre- 
dicted that strikes in the iron ore ranges would follow, with 
the result that workers in the steel mills of Cleveland and 
other Ohio cities would be “walking the streets.” 

“We have to get our supply of coal for the winter before 
the season of navigation on the lakes closes,” said Mr. McGee, 
adding that beginning December 1 the Ohio cities would have 
available the entire output of the mines from which the supply 
for the northwest was now being drawn. 

Commissioner Aitchison read a letter from an official of 
Minnesota to the effect that lake boats were going up the lakes 
empty. McGee said that had been the fact because some car- 
riers refused to take coal for cargo because of the rate paid, 
and that that situation had been corrected. 

C. A. Albright, representing the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce, said the domestic needs of Cleveland amounted to 
about 1,300,000 tons of coal up to April, 1921. Commissioner 
Aitchison asked what steps Cleveland proposed to take to meet 
the shortage in coal supply which it was evident would occur 
this winter, referring to “lightless nights” and gasolineless Sun- 
days.” Albright said such measures had not been considered 
Commissioner Aitchison said he did not consider it good busi- 
ness for the automobile industries of Cleveland to load open- 
top cars with automobiles for shipment to Seattle. 

Albright said it did not appear that Canada would have a 
shortage of coal this winter. 

“Do you suggest that Canada should have a shortage as 
the result of action of this country?” asked Commissioner 
Aitchison. 

“We should get as much coal as Canada,” said Albright. 
“It will be impossible to get coal to meet the needs of the 
domestic consumers under Service Order No. 10, because mines 
that have never shipped to the lakes have been compelled to 
send their coarse coal to the lake ports. The orders accum- 
ulate and keep on accumulating until the entire output is taken 
for lake coal.” 

“This is the first time that anyone has suggested that Can- 
ada be treated other than as a part of the United States in this 
matter,” said Commissioner Aitchison. “As retaliation, Canada 
could shut up all the newspapers by shutting off the paper sup- 
ply. Canada is not getting a 100 per cent supply of coal.” 

C. R. Marshall, of counsel for the Ohio cities, said there 
had been a remarkable movement of coal to Montreal and 
Quebec and that there was some question whether some of it 
was not going to foreign countries. Commissioner Aitchison 
said the State Department had informed the Commission that 
the Canadian government had placed an embargo on the export 
of coal. 

H. H. McKeehan, representing the Cleveland Chamber of 
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Commerce, said there was no suggestion that Canada or any- 
body else be retaliated against. He said the Cleveland Cham- 
ber of Commerce suggested the propriety of the coal industry 
working with the Commission to the end that the domestic con- 
sumers of Cleveland be placed on a parity with the industrial 
concerns of Canada as to coal supply. He said he was in- 
formed that Minnesota and the Dakotas were not getting as 
much of the coal shipped as they should as the result of the 
service order. Commissioner Aitchison said no word had come 
to the Commission that the states mentioned were dissatisfied. 
Questions by Commissioner McChord brought out that dealers 
sold the coal at the lake ports at the best obtainable price, 
either to the northwest or to Canada. McKeehan said that in 
August alone 211 boatloads of coal went to Canadian points. 

“Would it surprise you to know that strong requests have 
come to the Commission from Ohio newspapers asking that 
Canadian paper mills be supplied with coal?” asked Commis- 
sioner Aitchison. 

McKeehan remarked that the people could get along with- 
out newspapers with less suffering than without coal. 

“All we ask is that coal for domestic use in Cleveland be 
given equal priority with lake coal,” said Mr. Albright. 

Congressman Davey, of Akron, said the people of his dis- 
trict could not get coal, declaring that all they wanted was 
“a fair share.” He asserted that the effect of the service order 
under attack appeared to be that the price of coal to the north- 
west was reduced while the price to the local consumer was 
increased. He said coal moving up the lakes sold at about 
$6.50 a ton while locally the prices were $9, $10 and $11. 

W. E. Young, of the Akron Chamber of Commerce, said 
that on August 26 the city was short 738 cars of coal for do- 
mestic use and that the people had 17 per cent of the season’s 
needs in their cellars. 

“We can’t give everybody all the coal they want in the 
middle of August,” said Commissioner Aitchison. 

Young said the movement to the northwest should be re- 
stricted—that all should “suffer equally.” He said if the pres- 
ent situation continued, “our suffering is going to be far in 
excess of Canada and the northwest.” 

Commissioner Aitchison said that about 35 per cent of the 
coal produced from the mines serving the lake ports was mov- 
ing up the lakes. He declared that the northwest had to con- 
tinue to get as much coal as it had been getting under the 
order, and that if an attempt were made in the winter to move 
coal by rail the gateways to the northwest would be so jammed 
that traffic could not move. 

F. C. Van Cleef, representing Akron industries, declared 
Service Order No. 10 had had the effect of taking from those 
industries coal for which contracts had been made and that the 
industries had had to pay all the way from $7.50 to $11 for coal 
on the open market, a premium of about from $3.50 to $6.50 a 
ton, he said. 

Commissioner Potter said he was interested in the ques- 
tion of the order forcing the breaking of contracts and that he 
would be glad to have the views of counsel as to that. Chair- 
man Clark said the Commission would like to have counsel’s 
views as to the legal right of the Commission to supply public 
utilities with coal by priority orders. Attorneys representing 
the various interests said they would file briefs covering the 
legal aspects of the questions involved. 

D. B. Wentz, president of the National Coal Association, at 
the afternoon session of the hearing, said that the order must 
be continued in force if the northwest and Canada were to be 
supplied with coal this winter. He said the coal operators and 
the railroads would be glad to meet the retail coal dealers of 
Cleveland and Akron with the view of relieving the situation 
in those cities. He said he believed this could be done without 
modification of the service order. He said he had been au- 
thorized by Daniel Willard, chairman of the railway executives’ 
advisory committee, to say that the railroads would co-operate. 

Chairman Clark, at the conclusion of the hearing, urged 
that Mr. Wentz’s suggestion be acted on and arrangements were 
made to have a conference September 2. The chairman urged 
that a definite and concrete plan be worked out and that if 
some modification of the order was necessary, the Commission 
would be glad to amend it. 

Discussing the question of whether the Commission has the 
power under the transportation act to issue such orders as it 
had issued, Chairman Clark said if it did not have the power 
to issue Service Order No. 10, it would follow that it had no 
power to issue priority orders with respect to supplying coal 
to public utilities and public institutions. 

“Tf that is true,” said he, “then there is nothing to do but 
keep hands off and let the coal go where it will.” 

The National Coal Association and the American Wholesale 
Coal Dealers’ Association will file briefs with the Commission 
as to its powers under the transportation act. 

H. M. Griggs, manager of the Ore and Coal Exchange at 
Cleveland, said that in 1918, 28,000,000 tons of coal were shipped 
in the lake trade, 21,000,000, in round numbers, going to Ameri- 
can ports and the remainder to Canadian destinations, or 77.1 
per cent to American destinations and 22.9 per cent, to Canadian 
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destinations. In 1919, 79.1 per cent went to American destina-. 
tions and 29 per cent to Canadian points. Up to July 31, 1920, 
Mr. Griggs said, 71.5 per cent went to American destinations 
and 28.5 per cent to Canadian destinations. From August 1 to 
August 25, he said, 71.4 per cent went to American destinations 
and 28.6 to Canadian points. 

For the four weeks after Service Order No. 10 became effec. 
tive, Mr. Griggs testified, the loading of coal in the territory 
to which the order applies was as follows: July 31, 81,180 cars 
loaded, of which 17,859 went to lakes; 20,160 were assigned cars 
and 43,161 were commercial; August 7, 82,280 cars loaded, of 
which 19,354 went to lakes; 23,836 were assigned cars and 39,090 
commercial; August 14, 84,678 cars loaded, of which 23,101 went 
to lakes, 25,918 were-assigned and 35,659 were commercial; Au- 
gust 21, 82,719 cars loaded, of which 21,349 went to the lakes; 
25,582 were assigned and 35,788 were commercial. Griggs said 
there was no substantial accumulation of coal at the lake ports. 

E. T. Butler, representing the Trumbull Steel Company of 
Warren, O., asked the Commission to exempt that company’s 
industrial coal from the order. He said the company mined its 
own coal, but had to give up part of it under the order, with 
the result that 3,500 employes were idle, only three out of seven 
furnaces being operated. 


COAL PRIORITY ORDER SUSPENDED 


The Traffic World Washington Bureay 


Accumulation of loaded coal cars at North Atlantic ports at 
which coal is transshipped to New England because of lack of 
vessels to take on all the coal sent to those ports resulted in 
the Commission (Division 5), September 1, suspending from 
September 2 to 6, inclusive, Service Order No. 11, which gives 
priority to movement of coal to New England via rail-and-water 
routes. The suspension order was contained in the following 
amendment to Service Order No. 11: 


It appearing, That by reason of the operation of Service Order No. 
11 of the Commission entered July 26, 1920, a large quantity of bitumin- 
ous coal has been transported to the various North Atlantic ports 
enumerated in said order, which has not been transported by water to 
New England, and now remains and is held in railroad cars at such 
ports, and that undue delay to the rail equipment is caused by the 
continuing transportation of coal under Service Order No. 11 to such 
ports or expected to arrive, so that the coal in cars now at such ports 
can be discharged without undue delay: 

It is ordered, That the operation of said Service Order No. 11 be, 
and the same is hereby, suspended, and that said order shall not be 
in force or effect for the period of five consecutive days from Septem- 
ber 2 to September 6, 1920, both inclusive, and that thereafter said 
order shall be in force and effect unless otherwise ordered by the 
Commission. ' 

It is further ordered, That copies hereof be served upon the car- 
riers upon whom Service Order No. 11 was served, and that notice 
hereof be given to the general public by depositing a copy of this 
wd in the office of the Secretary of the Commission, at Washington, 


K. O. & G. SECURITY ISSUES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf Railway Company has filed 
an application with the Commission asking for authority to 
issue securities, equipment notes, preferred and common stock 
for the purpose of carrying out the terms of the plan of ad- 
justment stipulated in court proceedings in which the applicant 
acquired its property. It asks authority to issue bonds for the 
purpose of taking up and acquiring obligations of the receivers 
on receivers’ certificates amounting to the face value of $1,720, 
000, together with accrued interest thereon to December 31, 
1918, aggregating $190,477.59; accrued interest on outstanding 
equipment obligations to December 31, 1918, amounting to $147, 
272.52; all sums required to take up receivers’ liabilities; to 
issue bonds for the purpose of taking up and acquiring claims 
against either the Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf Railway Com- 
pany or the Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf Railroad Company; to 
issue bonds to take up 50 per cent of the principal of the exist- 
ing first mortgage bonds of the companies named above; to 
execute ten equipment trust notes, each in sum of $5,137.85; 
to issue ten equipment trust notes, each in sum of $38,516.19; 
to issue preferred stock not to exceed 50 per cent of the prin- 
cipal of the outstanding first mortgage bonds of the two rail- 
roads named above; to issue common stock not to exceed 8 
per cent of total preferred stock issued to first mortgage bond- 
holders of the two companies named above. 


Cc. & W. I. BOND ISSUE 


The Chicago & Western Indiana Railroad Company has 
asked the Commission for authority to issue its fifteen-year 7% 
per cent collateral trust bonds in an amount not to exceed 
$7,500,000, and to issue its trust notes in the amount of $1,000, 
000, for a period of fifteen years, with interest at 6 per cent 
per annum. The issues are for the purpose of financing out- 
standing securities. 


To the man who must know more quickly, The 
Daily Traffic World fills the bill. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 
a te 





DELIVERY AND TRANSPORTATION OF GOODS 


Notice to Withhold: 

(District Court of Appeals, Second District, Division 2, Cali- 
fornia.) A telegram to a forwarding company, “Hold shipment 
further instructions if not shipped; wire my expense whether 
shipped or not,” was sufficient notice to charge the forwarding 
company with the duty of withholding the goods from shipment. 
—Heath vs. Judson Freight Forwarding Co., 190 Pac. Rept. 839. 

A forwarding agent, whether treated as a forwarder or as 
a common carrier, must obey any reasonable order to withhold 
the goods from shipment, and a forwarding agent, that for hire 
undertakes the carriage of goods of another in a car of its 
own selection and delivery to the owner at the place of des- 
tination through its own distributing agent, cannot carry the 
goods on to its place of destination as contracted for against 
the owner’s consent.—Ibid. 

A forwarding company, given an order to withhold shipment 
of goods which had been loaded with other goods in a car of 
which it still had control, was liable to the owner of the goods, 
where it failed to unload and withhold the same, where, al- 
though expense of unloading would be $20, an expense not out 
of proportion to the value of the goods.—Ibid. 

Where a forwarding company, whether considered as a for- 
warder or a carrier, unloads a car on the order of the owner 
of the goods to withhold same from shipment, there is an im- 
plied agreement on the part of the owner to pay a reasonable 
charge for the unloading, to secure which the forwarder has a 
lien on the goods, under Civ. Code, 1856, 2144.—Ibid. 

A clause in a receipt given by a forwarding company, 
“Claim for any loss or damage must be presented within thirty 
(30) days from date of arrival of shipment at destination,” etc., 
referred to claims for loss or damage while the goods were in 
transit due to some fault of the railroad company, and was not 
intended to cover a claim for damages due to the forwarder’s 
failing to withhold the goods from shipment on shipper’s order. 
—Ibid. 

LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 
Insurance: 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, Austin.) Insurer of goods 
destroyed by fault of railroad company is subrogated to rights 
of assured to recover against railroad to extent to which insurer 
has been compelled to pay.—Hartford Fire Ins. Co. vs. Triplett 
et al., 223 S. W. Rept. 305. 

Where, in an action by owner of cotton against carrier and 
insurance company for loss of the cotton, with action over by 
insurer against carrier, there must be a reversal of the judgment 
for plaintiff against insurer,, judgment in favor of defendant 
carrier will also be reversed.—Ibid. 

Protection: 

Where a carrier had established a platform as a place for 
the reception and delivery of cotton, it was required, under Rev. 
St. art. 6589, to do whatever was reasonably necessary to pro- 
tect cotton placed on the platform from fire caused by sparks 
from passing engines, or from a cotton gin located 75 or 80 
yards therefrom.—Ibid. 

Evidence: 

In an action against a carrier for loss by fire of cotton 
stored on a platform established by carrier, with action over 
against carrier by insurer, also sued by plaintiff, evidence held 
insufficient to show that sparks from a passing engine or sparks 
from a cotton gin near by caused the fire.—Ibid. 

CHARGES AND LIENS 

Court Jurisdiction: 

_ (Supreme Court of Oklahoma.) State courts have jurisdic- 
tion in an action against a common carrier to recover the dif- 
ference between illegal and excessive freight charges and the 
established rate prescribed by law, the issue involved being one 
of fact, though in passing on the facts it may be necessary 
for the court to construe the rate established by law.—Chicago, 
RI. & P. Ry. Co. et al. vs. Gist, 190 Pac. Rept. 878. 

At common law, where a carrier refused to receive goods 
offered for carriage except upon the payment of an unreasonable 
sum, or received the goods and carried them and then exacted 
a2 unreasonable charge as a condition of the delivery of the 
g00ds, an action could be maintained in court to recover the 
excess over a reasonable charge.—Ibid. 

CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 
Negligence: 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, Beaumont.) Presumption 
of negligence against a carrier from the arrival of a shipment 
of cattle, which had been unaccompanied, in an injured condi- 
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tion is rebutted by showing that there was no delay in handling 
the cattle and that they were transported without negligence.— 
Leon vs. Hines, Director-General of Railroads, 223 S. W. Rept. 
239. 

A carrier is not liable for injury to cattle which were re- 
ceived by it in bad condition and which were handled without 
negligence.—Ibid. 

Condition of Cattle: 

In an action for injuries to a shipment of cattle, the burden 
is on the shipper to show that the cattle were in good condition 
when delivered to the carrier for shipment.—lIbid. 

Where cattle were received by a carrier for shipment in 
good condition, the burden is on the carrier to show that dam- 
age suffered during shipment was caused by the inherent vice 
and defect of the cattle.—lIbid. 

Inherent Nature: 

Where there was an issue under the pleading and evidence 
whether cattle were in good condition when delivered to the 
carrier for shipment, it was not error to refuse a requested 
charge that the burden was on the carrier to show that the 
injury was caused by inherent vice and defect of the cattle.— 
Ibid. 





. * 
Miscellaneous Decisions 
Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 

a - 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


Furnishing Cars: 

(Supreme Court of Arkansas.) In an action for damages 
for discrimination in furnishing cars ordered by plaintiff, evi- 
dence held sufficient to go to the jury, notwithstanding defend- 
ant’s showing that it was unable to fill all the orders for cars, 
it appearing that it furnished a greater percentage of cars to 
others in the same line than it did plaintiff—Dickinson et al. 
vs. Robertson, 223 S. W. Rept. 12. 

The liability of a carrier under act March 11, 1899, Kirby’s 
Dig. 6408, for failure to furnish cars depends not so much upon 
the inadequacy of the facilities at his hand as on the failure 
to make those available to all similarly situated.—Ibid. 

In an action for damages for failure to furnish cars ordered, 
where there was a showing of discrimination and testimony from 
which the jury might have found that plaintiff purchased and 
sold hay f. o. b. at point of shipment, so that he was not put 
to any expense in loading cars at such point, or in transporta- 
tion to destination, an instruction that his measure of damages 
was the difference in the market value of the hay at the point 
of shipment where cars should have been furnished and at 
point of destination was correct.—Ibid. 

Rebate: 

(Supreme Court of Missouri, Division No. 2.) A contract, 
letting out part of railroad construction work, whereby the con- 
tractor agrees with the subcontractor that the railroad shall 
refund to the subcontractor freight charges and fares paid on 
laborers engaged in the work, is not unlawful and unenforce- 
able as providing for a “rebate.”—Baker vs. J. W. McMurry 
Contracting Co., 223 S. W. Rept. 46. 


Forwarders: 

(District Court of Appeals, Second District, Division 2, Cali- 
fornia.) If goods are deposited with a forwarding agent merely 
as the initiatory step toward starting them in itinere, the for- 
warding agent having undertaken to do no more than to safely 
keep the goods and forward them when the opportunity offers 
itself, and being in no wise interested in their carriage after 
delivery to the carrier, such agent cannot be regarded as a 
common carrier; but where the forwarding agent undertakes to 
transport the property from its location in one city to another 
city, for through rates less than the published rates of the rail- 
road company for broken lots, and a carload is billed to a 
distributing agent of the forwarding agent at the point of des- 
tination, such forwarding agent assumes, while holding the 
property for accumulation, the liability of a common carrier.— 
Heath vs. Judson Freight Forwarding Co., 190 Pac. Rept. 839. 
Rate Fixed by Commission: 

(Supreme Court of Oklahoma.) After the passage of the 
act Cong. Feb. 4, 1887, known as the interstate commerce act, 
a shipper could not maintain an action against a common Car- 
rier to obtain relief from an alleged unreasonable freight charge 
exacted from him for an interstate shipment or shipment from 
one territory to a point of destination in another territory, 
without reference to any previous action by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, where such rate had been filed with 
that Commission and promulgated as provided by the commerce 
act as the rate which it was the duty of the carrier under that 
act to enforce against the shipper until changed in accordance 
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with the provisions of that statute-—Chicago, R, I. & P. Ry. Co. 
et al. vs. Gist, 190 Pac. Rept. 879. 

State Rates: 

The provisions of the Choctaw Coal & Railway Company 
Right of Way Act of Congress, approved Feb. 18, 1888, prohib- 
iting the railway from charging the inhabitants of Indian Ter- 
ritory a greater rate of freight than authorized by the laws of 
the states of Arkansas and Texas for services and transporta- 
tion of the same kind, were superseded, abrogated, and annulled 
by act Cong. May 2, 1890, known as the Organic Act, under 
which the territory of Oklahoma was carved out of the Indian 
Territory and became an organized territory, in so far as rates 
on shipments from Indian Territory to points of destination in 
Oklahoma Territory were concerned.—lIbid. 

Territorial Rates: 

The provisions of interstate commerce act Feb. 4, 1887, 
covered transportation from a territory to a territory, without 
regard to the geographical boundary lines of the territories at 
the time it was enacted. The act looked to the future as well 
as to the then present.—lIbid. 

Rate-Making Power: 

The rate-making power is legislative and not judicial.—Ibid. 
Sheep Commission Law: 

(Supreme Court of Nevada.) The sheep commission law 
held not violative of Const. U. S. art. 1, 8, Congress not having 
covered the whole subject of the transportation of live stock 
from one state to another.—Ex Parte Goddard, 190 Pac. Rept. 
916. 

The sheep commission law held not violative of Const. 
U. S. art. 4, 1, 2, providing that citizens of each state shall be 
entitled to all the privileges and immunities of citizens of the 
several states, the law being properly construed as referring to 
sheep brought into Nevada whether owned by citizens of Nevada 
or of a sister state.—Ibid. 

The sheep commission law held not unreasonable, arbitrary 
or discriminatory.—Ibid. 

In habeas corpus proceeding by one convicted of violating 
the sheep commission law by driving sheep into Nevada from 
a state which the governor had by proclamation scheduled as 
a locality where scabies was epidemic, the correctness of the 
statement of facts contained in the governor’s proclamation 
cannot be inquired into.—Ibid. 
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Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests cf National Reporter 
System, Published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 
* 7 





Failure to Transport: 

(Supreme Court, Appellate Division, First Department.) 
Where a shipping company, operating seven vessels, six Ameri- 
can and one British, which it was forbidden to take into the 
Mediterranean, agreed to transport copper to Italy, and the con- 
tract contained a war clause, giving the company an option to 
cancel any contract when hostilities should make it improvident 
for vessels to sail, and the company, after losing vessels in the 
Mediterranean, declined to make further voyages, held that, 
where it carried some of the copper which it had agreed to 
carry, and offered to transport copper on the vessel last sailing 
for Mediterranean port, there can be no recovery for breach.— 
Compagnie de Trefileries & Laminoirs du Havre vs. France & 
Canada S. S. Co., Limited, 183 N. Y. S. 169. 

Insurance: 

(Supreme Court of Alabama.) In a lumber shipper’s action 
against steamship company for damages from failure to inform 
plaintiff what part of the shipped lumber was loaded on the 
steamship’s deck and plaintiff’s consequent failure to take out 
insurance on deck-carried lumber, so that plaintiff was not in- 
sured against the loss it suffered when such lumber was jet- 
tisoned, proof alone of usage on the part of such carriers to 
indorse on bills of lading the words “on deck at shipper’s risk” 
when shipments were to be carried on deck was insufficient 
to prove the allegations of the complaint that information 
afforded by such notation was necessary, and that defendant 
knew it was necessary, to enable the shipper to notify the in- 
surance company whether the lumber, or part thereof, was 
loaded on deck, or that defendant knew that the insurance com- 
pany had agreed to issue such a policy—Munson S. S. Line vs. 
Horace Turner & Co., 85 So. Rept. 4. 


PARIS AND MT. PLEASANT IMPROVEMENTS 


R. W. Wortham, receiver of the Paris and Mount Pleasant 
Railroad Company, Paris, Tex., has filed an application with 
the Commission asking permission to issue receiver’s certi- 
ficates in the sum of $100,000 to rehabilitate the property of 
the company. 
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Questions and Answers 


In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 
practical nature that confront persons dealing with tra‘tic. A specialist 
on interstate commerce law, whois a member of our legal department, 
will give his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge will answer questions relating to practical traffic 
problems. We do not desire to take the place of the traffic man but to 
help him in his work. Persons desiring immediate answer by mail or 
wire or a more elaborate treatment of any question—by the citation of 
authorities in a legal opinion, for instance—may obtain this kind of 
private service by the payment of a reasonable fee. The right is re- 
served to refuse to answer in this department any question, legal or 
traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves qa 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated, 

; Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Measure of Damages for Delay 


Louisiana.—Question: We have an instance where a ear. 
load of meal and chops moved from Omaha, Neb., to Monroe, 
La. The shipment was badly delayed by the railroads and when 
it finally arrived the market had gone down, resulting in the 
consignee losing considerable money, for had the shipment ar. 
rived promptly they would have been able to sell these products 
at considerable more profit. Will you please advise as to what 
claim, if any, the consignee has on account of the delay in mak. 
ing delivery resulting in a loss due to the fluctuation downward 
of the market? 

Answer: If the delay in the delivery of the carload of meal 
was caused by the fault or negligence of the carrier, it is, of 
course, liable for damages suffered by its owner. Under the 
present view of the law, as interpreted by the Interstate Conm- 
merce Commission and the United States Supreme Court, the 
measure of damages for loss is to be computed on the value 
of the property at destination. Therefore, when goods are not 
delivered in a reasonable time by a carrier, the measure of 
damages for which the carrier is liable is the market value of 
the goods at destination when they should have. arrived, less 
their value on actual delivery, plus interest on such value from 
the date when, in general course, they should have been deliy- 
ered, less the unpaid transportation charges, if any. See in Re 
Bills of Lading, 52 I. C. C. 710. 


Alteration in Bill of Lading 


Ohio.—Question: On May 11 we made shipment, among 
other items, of 4 boxes staples, this number being checked on 
our original bill of lading. Carrier’s representative altered bill 
of lading from 4 to 3. Destination freight bill shows 4 boxes, 
and our customer has filed claim for loss of 1 box, which claim 
has been declined on account of the pencil alteration on the 
bill of lading. Bill of lading bears no other indorsement than 
the general stamped receipt for the entire shipment, which con- 
sisted of 13 packages. Your advice as to our rights of recovery 
for the loss of one box will be appreciated. 

Answer: The Interstate Commerce Commission, in re Bills 
of Lading, 52 I. C. C. 681, clearly states the law to be that a bill 
of lading is not conclusive regarding the quantity of goods re 
ceived for carriage, and may be contradicted by parole evidence 
by the owner or the carrier. So that either the owner may 
claim that the carrier received a greater number of articles than 
those stated in the bill, or the carrier may claim that it received 
for carriage a lesser number than those stated in the bill, the 
exact quantity stated in the bill will be accepted as prima facie 
evidence until the complainant shows by parole evidence, in the 
form of affidavits, etc., by those who know, that the quantity was 
less or more. Such evidence, corroborated by evidence showing 
that the bill of lading quantity was altered, and that the way- 
bill shows the quantity claimed as correct by the shipper, will 
make out a substantial and almost conclusive case against the 
carrier. 


Carrier Demanding Clear Receipt for Damaged Goods 


Missouri.—Question: 'The American Railway Express Com: 
pany has for the past practiced in making delivery of goods that 
were in damaged condition to insist on a clear receipt or other 
wise goods would be taken back to depot, or if damaged col: 
dition was discovered before attempted delivery and could be 
covered by re-wrapping or re-coopering box and demanding clea! 
receipt with not even a notation as being re-coopered. 

Not being clear on this subject, but the practice seems UI 
reasonable, would be pleased if you will enlighten me a little 
if there is not some section in the act or I. C. C. rulings that 
would govern. It seems that the express companies should hat 
dle their damaged freight along the lines of the railroads. 

Answer: There is no warrant in law for a carrier, including 
express companies, to demand a clear receipt for goods delivered 
in a damaged condition, and if such receipt would be given, it 18 
not binding upon the owner of the goods. A carrier is, at 4! 
times, liable for injuries to goods, caused by its fault or negli- 
gence, and the mere demand for and giving of a clear receipt 
for such goods do not exempt the carrier from such liability 
bar the owner from recovering damages from the carrier. ADY 
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court would consider such practice unreasonable and illegal, and 
as a receipt is not conclusive on the party giving it, he may 
show by parole evidence that the goods were damaged when 
received and that the carrier refused to deliver them until a 


clear receipt was given. In addition, if the owner refuses to 
give such a receipt, and the carrier refuses to make delivery 
of the goods, any additional damage or charges or expenses 
resulting would be clearly at the risk of the carrier. 


Measure of Damages—Goods for Future Delivery 


New York.—Question: We make contracts for goods to be 
manufactured and shipped for our account, which leave the mills 
at various times as manufactured until the completion of con- 
tract. Damage having occurred to one of these shipments, we 
placed claim based on the market value at time of shipment. 
Transportation company refuses to settle on this basis and in- 
sists on adjusting claim on the basis of the contract price. As 
the contract was an old one and the market value at time of 
shipment was considerably in excess of the contract price, we 
would have lost the difference in selling these goods to cus- 
tomers. If we are correct in our supposition, kindly give us 
citations in order to substantiate our claim, as we have only a 
few copies of The Traffic World, and are unable to refer back 
to previous issues. 


Answer: We assume that the goods in question are shipped 
by the manufacturer direct to your customer, that the manu- 
facturer invoices on you for its selling price, and that you, in 
turn, invoice on the customer at the price at which you sold 
the goods to him. On this assumption, the carrier has no legal 
right to demand an adjustment of your claim for loss or damage 
on the basis of the contract price between you and the manu- 
facturer, as has been held by both the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the United States Supreme Court. 

Even at the time when the bill of lading contained a provi- 
sion to the effect that the value of the property (being the bona 
fida invoice price, if any, to the consignee, including freight 
charges, if prepaid), at the place and time of shipment, shall 
be the basis for computing the amount of loss or damage, did 
the Interstate Commerce Commission hold in rule 387, Confer- 
ence Rulings, Bulletin 7, that where at the time the shipment 
was lost or damaged, the market price had advanced beyond the 
price fixed in a contract previously entered into, under which 
it has purchased for future delivery, that the provision in the 
bill contained in the parenthesis above quoted does not apply 
poh shipment made several weeks later than the contract of 
sale. 


And, now, under the interpretation of the Cummins amend- 
ment by the Interstate Commerce Commission and the United 
States Supreme Court, the provision in the bill fixing the value 
of the goods at the invoice price at the place and time of ship- 
ment, is a limitation of the liability of the carrier and of the 
amount of recovery, and is, therefore, unlawful and void, and 
instead, the measure of damages for which the carrier is liable 
is the difference between the market value of the goods in their 
damaged state and what would have been their value at des- 
tination if delivered in good order, with interest, less unpaid 
transportation charges, if any. In re Bills of Lading, 52 I. C, C. 
710; C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. vs. McCaull-Dinsmore Co., U. S. 
Supreme Court, opinion delivered May 17, 1920. 


Limiting Time in Which to File Claims 


Tennessee.—Question: Please tell us why bill of lading 
stipulations, barring claims not filed within four months on the 
express company and six months on railroad companies, are not 
in conflict with the Carmack amendment, which provides that 
any common carrier receiving property for transportation from 
a point in one state to a point in another state shall issue a 
receipt or bill of lading therefor and shall be liable to the lawful 
owner thereof for any loss, damage or injury to such property 
caused by it, or by any common carrier to which such property 
may be delivered, or over whose line or lines such property may 
pass, and no contract, receipt, rule or regulation shall exempt 
such common carrier from the liability herein imposed, provided 
that nothing in this section shall deprive any holder of such 
receipt or bill of lading of any remedy or right of action which 
he has under existing law. 

Many claims are being barred because of failure on the part 
of shippers to file claims during a period in which carriers are 
actively or presumably engaged in tracing and endeavoring to 
locate missing freight. 

Answer: The provision above cited, commonly known as 
the Carmack amendment, is a part of section 20 of the amend- 
ment of the act to regulate commerce of June 29, 1906, commonly 
known as the Hepburn act. The object of this amendment was 
to make the carrier who receives the property for transportation 
from one state into another liable for any loss, damage or injury 
to such property caused by a connecting carrier, and to prevent 
the carrier from restricting its liability to its own line. Nothing 
i this amendment invalidated a provision in the bill of lading 
Tequiring claims for loss or damage to be made in writing to 
the carrier at the point of delivery or at the point of origin 
Within four or six months after delivery of the property. Joseph 
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vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. (Missouri), 157 S. W. 838; Post & 
Woodruff vs. A. C L. R R. Co. (Georgia), 76 S E. 45; C. R. I. 
& G. Ry. Co. vs. Linger (Texas), 156 S. W. 299. 

In addition, the Cummins amendment of August 9, 1916, 
further amended section 20 of the act and the Carmack amend- 
ment, by which it is provided: (a) It shall be unlawful for 
any such common carrier to provide by rule, contract, regula- 
tion, or otherwise a shorter period for giving notice of claims 
than ninety days, and for the filing of claims for a shorter period 
than four months, and for the institution of suits than two years; 
(b) if the loss, damage or injury claimed of was due to delay or 
damage while being loaded or unloaded, or damaged in transit 
by carelessness or negligence, then no notice of claim nor filing 
of claim shall be required as a condition precedent to recovery. 


What Constitutes Delivery 


lowa.—Question: We recently had car delivered to team 
track for unloading, consignee was notified and unloaded a part 
of contents, had railway agent to seal car between loads; how- 
ever, same was found open on return for further hauling of 
contents, and railway official called in to check balance of car, 
and it was discovered that several hundred dollars’ worth of 
goods had been stolen from the car. Will it be possible for us 
to hold the carrier for loss under these circumstances? 

Answer: Prior to the decision by the United States Supreme 
Court in the case of Southern Ry. Co. vs. W. E. Prescott, 240 
U. S. 632 (Traffic World, April 22, 1916, page 841), the law ap- 
peared to be that the carrier’s liability terminated when the 
consignee actually accepted the goods, as where he moved a 
portion, or the carrier retained them at the consignee’s request. 
Michie on Carriers, Volume 1, section 843. But now, by reason 
of section 1 of the act to regulate commerce, and section 4 of the 
uniform bill of lading, a carrier holds goods as such until it has 
given notice of arrival and allows the consignee a reasonable 
time to remove the same. Under Section 1 of the Act, a retention 
of the goods by the carrier is a terminal service forming a part 
of the transportation, and the conditions of liability while the 
goods are retained after notice of arrival are stipulated in the 
bill of lading under the filed regulations, the conditions thus 
fixed are controlling and the parties cannot substitute therefor 
a special agreement. 

Section 4 of the uniform bill of lading provides, “Property 
not removed by the party entitled to receive it within forty-eight 
hours (exclusive of Sundays.and Legal Holidays), after notice of 
its arrival has been duly sent or given, may be kept in vessel, 
car, depot, or place of delivery of the carrier or warehouse,” at 
the owner’s risk, etc. 

So that if the forty-eight hours’ free time had not expired 
at the time the car was partly unloaded and re-sealed by car- 
rier’s agent, the carrier would be liable as a common carrier for 
the theft. But, if the forty-eight hours’ free time had expired, 
then the carrier held the goods as warehouseman, at the owner’s 
risk, and as such would not be liable unless it could be proved 
that the theft was due to the carrier’s negligence. 


Prepayment of Freight to Canada 


Massachusetts.—Question: As you are probably quite well 
aware, railroads and express companies in this country now re- 
quire that all charges on shipments into Canada from the United 
States be prepaid on account of the difference in the exchange. 
The writer is under the impression that somewhere in some one 
of your recent issues this matter was discussed. Will you kindly 
advise us if this is a fact? 

Is this requirement for the prepayment of all charges legal? 
Questions have arisen in regard to the liability of the shipper 
for loss or damage, some of the consignees having claimed that 
on account of the shipment being prepaid it will be the shipper’s 
duty to take care of the claim with carrier. 

Answer: A Conference Ruling by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by which carriers are instructed to refrain from de- 
manding prepayment of freight to Canada will be found pub: 
lished on page 950 of the May 29, 1920, issue of The Traffic 
World. This ruling is intended as an amendment. and addition 
to Conference Ruling No. 207, and that part which covers the 
practice of requiring prepayment of charges reads as follows: 

“The practice, which has grown up since development of 
certain differences in exchange values, of requiring prepayment 
of charges in cases where not customarily required theretofore 
tends to embarrass shippers and impede foreign commerce. Car- 
riers subject to the act will be expected te refrain from such 
unusual requirements in cases where they are not justified by 
other considerations.” 

Following this rule, the Commission has recently by order 
in Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 1196 suspended from 
August 18th to December 16, 1920, the proposed rules and regu- 
lations requiring prepayment of freight charges on traffic from 
points in the United States to points in Canada, as provided in 
Item No. 290 of Supplements 13 and 14 to F. A. Leland’s I. C. C. 
No. 1316 and in Item No. 290 of Supplements 13 and 14 to W. J. 
Kelly’s I. C. C. No. 217. 

It is our understanding, however, that some carriers are 
still requiring prepayment of charges on shipments moving from 
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the United States into Canada in disregard of a positive and 
authoritative order of the Commission, and in such instances, 
the shippers ought to call the Commission’s attention to the 
same. On the other hand, the title to the goods, and the right 
of the consignee to file claims or sue for lost or damaged ship- 
ments in straight consignments, are not abridged by the shipper 
prepaying the fright, unless he also expressly agrees with the 
consignee to deliver the shipments to destination point with all 
charges prepaid. 

Profits as Damages for Delay 


Missouri.—Question: We made a shipment of carload of 
agricultural implements and tractors from Kansas City under 
date of July 11th to-point in the state of Kansas, one hundred 
fifty miles distant from Kansas City. This car was delayed in 
transit and did not arrive at destination until July 23. The con- 
signee immediately wrote us upon arrival of the car at destina- 
tion advising us that on account of the delay in transit, that 
these customers with whom he had a contract covering the 
tractors notified him they would be unable to use the two trac- 
tors and the tractor plows included in the shipment, as the time 
was so short they were compelled to contract with other parties 
to do their plowing,- consequently throwing the tractors and 
plows back on the dealer’s hands. He still has been unable to 
dispose of them. 

We filed claim against the carriers for this delay in transit 
for the loss of dealer’s profit on these two tractors and the plows, 
which is 25 per cent in the Kansas territory. In other words, on 
account of the cancellation of the contracts by his customers, he 
lost his profit and is compelled to carry these machines indefi- 
nitely. The claim, you understand, was not filed for the entire 
contents of the car, as he was able to dispose of some of the 
oods. 
. The carriers decline the claim on the grounds that the claim 
is for purely speculative damages, stating that the McCaull- 
Dinsmore vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. case decided by the Supreme 
Court did not cover damages of this nature. 

Answer: A carrier is under the duty to make delivery of 
the goods within a reasonable time, and where it fails to do so, 
through some fault or negligence of its own, it is liable for dam- 
ages to the owner. The usual rule of law is that if the goods 
are intended for sale in the market at destination, and goods of 
the particular kind have fallen in market value during the delay, 
the carrier is liable to the extent of the depreciation, that is, the 
difference between the market value when the goods should have 
arrived and the value at the time of their delivery. If, by rea- 
son of a delay, there is no market value for the goods at the 
place of destination, the owner should ship them to some market 
where they have a value, and the measure of damages would be 
the difference in value of the market at destination in the con- 
dition and at the time they should have arrived and the sum 
they were sold for on the other market. 

Where there are special reasons why the shipper may desire 
that the transportation of his goods be hastened, as where the 
owner had made an advantageous sale of them, provided they 
were delivered within a certain time, but the carrier through neg- 
ligence failed to do so, whereby the owner lost the advantage of 
his bargain, then to subject the carrier to such special damages, 
the law requires that the carrier was notified of such special cir- 
cumstances in time to have prevented a delay, or that he was in- 
formed of the facts at the time he undertook to carry and de- 
liver the goods. Loss of profits in a sale also comes within this 
category, and the carrier must have been informed of the special 
use to which the goods were to be put, so that his acceptance 
of the goods for carriage could fairly be said to amount to as- 
sumption of the risks which naturally and proximately would 
follow from his default. 


Filing Claim for Loss of Mis-directed Shipment 

New York.—Question: On November 7, 1919, we errone- 
ously shipped a case via American Railway Express to a town 
in Pennsylvania instead of a town by the same name in Georgia. 
The mistake was not discovered in this office until we received 
post-card from the agent at Pennsylvania dated February 3, 1920, 
(three months lacking four days from date of shipment) advis- 
ing us that he was holding the case, party unknown. On February 
4th, we wrote the agent authorizing him to reconsign case to 
proper destination. In our letter, we asked him to inform us 
date of forwarding, as well as forwarding reference. Not hearing 
from him, we wrote him several letters, and under date of 
February 27th, he replied, stating that goods were forwarded 
February 6th. We again replied to him, asking that he furnish 
us with way bill reference in order that we could assist in having 
material accepted by the consignee. It was not until May 10th 
(almost three months) when we received a communication from 
this same agent stating that he was unable to find a copy of 
waybill on which he forwarded the shipment to proper desti- 
nation. 

On May 18th, we placed claim with the American Railway 
Express Company for the loss, and we are in receipt of letter 
from their claim agent, in which he refers to clause No. 7 of the 
uniform express receipt, declining to pay claim, holding that as 
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Same was not presented to his company within the Specified 
time, there was no alternative but for him to decline to entertain 
the claim further. ; 

Our contention is that the time for placing claim should be 
based from date of forwarding from the town in Pennsylvania 
and not from the time shipment originally left New York. Also, 
due to the agent failing to notify us promptly of this shipment 
being on hand, and further his inability to furnish us with his 
forwarding record, leads us to believe that the express company 
failed to live up to their contract as specified on the back of 
their uniform express receipt, and that our claim is. just and 
should be paid by them. 

Answer: It is correct of the express company to state that 
you cannot recover for the loss under the original shipment made 
on November 7, 1919, because your claim was not filed within 
four months after a reasonable time for delivery of that ship- 
ment had elapsed, but it would not be correct to say that your 
claim, filed May 18, 1920, was barred if the company’s agent ac. 
tually forwarded the shipment from the Pennsylvania point to 
the Georgia point, or that you had no action for damages in the 
event said agent failed to forward the shipment. The carrier's 
agent was acting within the scope of his authority when he ac. 
cepted shipping instructions from you to forward the shipment 
from the wrong Pennsylvania point to the correct one in Georgia, 
and a new and independent contract of carriage was entered into 
at the time the shipment was so forwarded, by which you obli- 
gated yourself to pay the additional charges assessed for such 
transportation, and the limitation period for filing claims would 
run from the date of this shipment and not from the date of the 
original shipment. While, if the company’s agent did not for. 
ward said shipment as instructed, and which shipping instruc. 
tions it acknowledged and stated were complied with, it would 
seem that you have an action of damages for breach of contract 
against the carrier, which action is not governed by the four 
months’ limitation stipulation in which to file claims for loss, in- 
jury or delay to goods. 


Procedure for Securing Re-Adjustment of Rates 


Ilinois—Question: In shipping solid asphaltum, carload, to 
large paving contractors in Toronto, Ont., Canada, we have the 
following to contend with: 

The above described commodity takes a sixth class rate to 
Toronto, which is just outside of the Central Freight Associa- 
tion. To Hamilton, which is just inside of the C. F. A. line, it 
takes 90 per cent of sixth class. Our customers in Toronto com- 
plain that their competitors in Hamilton have a great advantage 
over them. This, in the difference in rates which the classifica- 
tion entails. I feel that our customers are justified in their com- 
plaint, inasmuch as Toronto would take a higher rate than Hanm- 
ilton, even though both points took the same classification. But, 
a higher rate than Hamilton, plus a higher classification on the 
same commodity, in my opinion, is unreasonable as it forces 
Toronto pavers to bid asphaltum at the same price Hamilton 
pavers do. 

What recourse have we to protect our customers in Toronto, 
and what is the procedure? 

Answer: As the matter now stands, the carriers are charg: 
ing the lawfully published rate to Toronto, Ontario, However, 
if by charging lower rates to Hamilton, it develops that Toronto 
is being discriminated against, or that the rates to Toronto are 
unreasonable, your only remedy is to apply to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for relief. 

In filing your complaint, which would be a formal one, you 
must adhere strictly to the rules of practice as prescribed by 
the Commission. You should also prepare such exhibits as will 
show that the rates to Toronto are unreasonable and discrimina- 
tory as compared with the rates to Hamilton. 


Liability of Carrier for Conversion 


Rhode Island.—Question: A shipment of coke was for- 
warded to consignee and through error on part of railroad, coke 
delivery was made to another party. The price per ton of coke 
was higher to the original consignee than that of party who re- 
ceived coke—it being a different grade. Railroad company claims 
they are not liable. Please advise if we have any redress in this 
matter, and if so, what procedure may be taken to collect. 

Answer: A carrier’s unauthorized delivery of goods may be 
ratified, and the right of action for wrongful delivery may be 
waived by any action which ratifies the delivery, and thereby 
deprives the carrier of the right to recover against the person 
to whom delivery was made. Michie on Carriers, Page 562. By 
weight of authority, the rule is that if the owner of the misde 
livered goods accepts payment from a person to whom the cal- 
rier has made delivery in error, he becomes estopped to make 
any claim therefor as against the carrier. Brown versus Val- 
dalia R. R., 163 Ills. Apps. 473; W. H. Stanchfield Warehouse Co. 
versus Central Ry. of Oregon, 136 Pac. 34; Burritt versus N. Y. 
ete. R. R., 135 N. Y. S. 557; Blowers versus Can. Pac, Ry., 159 
Fed. 935. 

Reconsignment versus Reshipment 

Ohio.—Question: We have again examined question and 
answer on page 1176 of the Traffic World for June 26th, and it 
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is clear that the shipment in question was not actually unloaded 
—seemingly a portion of the shipment was removed from the 
ear before it was reforwarded. Rule 12 specifically provides for 
imposition of the $5.00 charge if a car has been placed for un- 
joading at original destination and is reforwarded therefrom with- 
out being unloaded to a point outside of the switching limits. We 
interpret the phrase “without being unloaded” to mean removal of 
the entire contents of the car if the $5.00 charge is to be avoided. 
As you are no doubt aware, Rule 12 is in the tariffs for a speci- 
fic purpose and by the specific approval of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The interpretations placed upon it by you 
would practically nullify it because removal of any portion of 
the shipment before reforwarding would nullify the effect of the 


e. 

Will you not kindly give further consideration to the matter 
and in the event that you deem our views to be correct, kindly 
give it further publicity in your columns? 

Answer: Notwithstanding the fact that the manner in which 
this car was handled may have the effect of nullifying Rule 12 
of the Reconsigning tariffs, we are, nevertheless, of the opinion 
that possession of the car in question was taken at the first 
destination and that, therefore, neither the penalty charge nor 
a reconsigning charge should be assessed. 


Demurrage on Shipment of Lumber Reconsigned to Embargoed 
Point 

Missouri.—Question:—We shipped from Garyville, Louisiana, 
April 22, 1920, a car of lumber consigned to our switch at St. 
Louis, Missouri. On April 26, we placed instructions with the 
LC. R. R. to reconsign this car to Chicago, Illinois. On April 
30, the agent of the I. C. R. R. at Mounds, Illinois wired us ad- 
vising that the car could not be reconsigned account of new 
destination being embargoed. We immediately took up with our 
customer to get a permit. The I. C. held the car at Mounds, IIl- 
mois until our customer did get a permit and surrendered it to 
the superintendent of car service of the I. C, R. R. at Chicago. 
The agent at Mounds has assessed demurrage charges from 24 
hours after the time this car arrived at Mounds up to the time 
he received the permit. When we learned of this, we instructed 
our customer at Chicago not to pay this demurrage. 

The reconsigning tariff of the I. C. specifically states in a 
special item that they will not accept reconsigning instructions 
at or to a point which is embargoed, and in accordance with 
their tariff they did not accept out instructions, so we contend 
that the car should have come forward to us at St. Louis as 
originally billed, and not held at Mounds. Understand that our 
instructions requested that the car be reconsigned to Chicago, 
but did not instruct that the car be held at Mounds, nor did we 
at any time while the car was being held there, instruct the I. C. 
to hold it, The Superintendent of Transportation of the I. C. 
R. R. takes the stand that inasmuch as we placed reconsigning 
instructions and because those instructions could not be carried 
out, it was up to us to give the agent at Mounds authority to 
forward the car to St. Louis. We cannot find any rule to cover 
a similar case, and we ask if you can refer us to any ruling, or 
favor us with your opinion. 

Answer: In our opinion, the agent at Mounds, Illinois took 
the proper action when he held your car at his station, awaiting 
disposition orders from you, and that the demurrage charges 
which accrued during the time car was held are properly charge- 
able against the shipment. 

Upon receipt of your instructions to reconsign the car to 
Chicago, Illinois, the agent at Mounds was justified in assuming 
that you did not want the car to come through to St. Louis, the 
original destination. Upon receipt of advice from him to the ef- 
fect that Chicago was embargoed, you should have given disposi- 


tion orders on the car and as none were given, there was nothing . 


for the agent to do but hold the car until he heard from you. 

In the Reconsignment Case, 47 I. C. C. 634, the Commission 
said: “If the carrier specifically provides in its tariff that it will 
not reconsign to an embargoed point, it does not hold itself out 
to perform such services while an embargo is in effect and the 
shipper must either resort to a service that the carrier does hold 
itself out to perform, such as reconsignment to a point not em- 
bargoed, or must hold the car at the expense of demurrage, a 
Possibility which he assumes under the published tariffs when 
the car left point of origin,’ and in Brabston versus C. of G. 
Railway Co., 51 I. C. C. 461, they said: “As we observed in the 
Reconsignment Case, 47 I. C. C. 590,634, carriers may provide in 
their tariff that they will not reconsign to an embargoed point, 
in which event the responsibility for detention at a reconsigning 
Point of a shipment ordered reconsigned to an embargoed point 
rests upon the shipper, who, under the published tariffs, assumes 
the responsibility of such detention when the shipment leaves 
Point of origin.” 


Export versus Domestic Shipment 
Louisiana.—Question: Referring to your answer to Illinois 


In the Question and Answers column of August 14 Traffic World. 

It would seem that Conference Ruling No. 348 is in direct 
conflict with Case 39 I. C. C. 755 to which you refer. The Com- 
Mission has always held that carriers cannot be held responsible 
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for shippers’ errors and in the instant case it is plainly an error 
of the shipper in failing to endorse the words “For Export” on 
the bills of lading. Please advise through the columns of the 
Traffic World why Conference Ruling No. 348 cannot be applied. 

Answer: It appears to us from reading Conference Ruling 
No. 348 that a privilege of fabricating at the through rate was 
lost by the shipper because of his failure to make the proper 
notation on the bill of lading, the granting of said transit priv- 
ilege being dependent upon the shipper, showing the notation on 
the bill of lading. 

However, that case differs from the one referred to in our 
answer to “Illinois” on page 316 of the August 14 issue of the - 
Traffic World under the above caption, in that no extra service 
on the part of the carrier results from the shipper’s failure to 
make the proper notation on the bill of lading with respect to 
whether a shipment is an export or a domestic shipment, for 
which additional charges must be assessed. 


THE COST OF LABOR 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Railroad Administration, in a brief signed by John 
Barton Payne, Director-General, James C. Davis, general coun- 
sel, and LaRue Brown, general solicitor, and filed this week 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission, characterizes as 
unsound and artificial the construction of the words “cost of 
labor” proposed by the railroads in their briefs on the question 
of how the government should determine the allowance to the 
carriers for maintenance during the six months’ guaranty pe- 
riod (see Traffic World, August 28, p. 394). 

The essential contention of the railroads is that the cost of 
labor means the cost of obtaining the performance of a unit 
of labor and that the cost of labor, as between the test period 
and the guaranty period, cannot be determined by a comparison 
of wages paid in those periods. 


“It is said by the carriers that in making the comparison 
contemplated by the proviso (section 5, paragraph (a) of the 
standard contract) due allowance must be made not only for 
differences between the cost of materials and the cost of labor, 
i. e., the wage scales, as between the periods compared, but 
also for an alleged lowering of the efficiency of labor,” the 
Railroad Administration says. 

“In the opinion of the Railroad Administration this con- 
struction of the proviso is*not correct. We think that it dis- 
regards the plain meaning of the words used, that it is not 
justified by the ordinary and familiar rules of construction of 
contracts, and that it would defeat the very purpose of the 
proviso by bringing about the evils which the proviso was in- 
tended specifically to avoid.” 

After referring to “certain fundamental rules of construction 
by which courts of law are guided and controlled” in giving 
proper construction to a written instrument, the Railroad Ad- 
ministration argues as follows in its brief: 

“In the present instance consideration of the extraordinary 
circumstances under which the proviso was drawn is unusually 
helpful in determining the intention of its framers and the 
meaning of the language used. 


“The President, in the emergency of a great war, had very 
suddenly taken over all the railroads of the country. By his 
proclamation there had been brought into his possession and 
control 260,000 miles of main track, 2,500,000 freight cars, 66,000 
locomotives, 55,000 passenger cars, and all of the varied and 
complex machinery of accessories and equipment, large and 
small, which accompany the operation of this vast transporta- 
tion machine. All this was divided among 188 separate large 
organizations and some six or eight hundred smaller organiza- 
tions. No comprehensive or detailed survey of its physical 
condition had been or could be made, but it was known that 
much of it was not in good condition and some of it was in 
very bad condition. It was known also that this property which 
together constituted the greatest temporary taking which the 
world had ever seen presented problems of maintenance of the 
utmost variety to be accomplished with resources equally un- 
even in character and distribution. To take a single example, 
track labor was known to vary widely in character and effi- 
ciency in different parts of the country. In one part of the 
country, ‘native,’ in another negro, in others drawn predomi- 
nantly from Mexican, Italian, Japanese, or other immigrant 
stocks, it was, in nearly all, very likely to be primarily ‘hobo.’ 
(See, Proceedings, American Railway Engineering Association, 
vol. 19, pp. 151-152, Report as of 1917.) ° 

“The President, then, had taken over this great and varied 
property with an announced purpose to make provision for its 
return at the end of his control in substantially as good con- 
dition as when taken. That expression of purpose had been 
indorsed by Congress in the federal control act. When the 
standard contract between the Director-General and the carriers 
came to be framed one of the tasks with which the conferees 
were confronted was to agree upon a form of undertaking which 
should in a practicable way give effect to that purpose. Section 
5 was the result of their agreement. 
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“Section 5, then, represents the final agreement of men 
familiar with the great difficulties of the problem, as to the 
best practical method of stating the obligation which the gov- 
ernment had indicated its willingness to assume. Once the 
contract was accepted by the Director-General and by the car- 
riers, the language theretofore used by the President or by 
Congress ceased to be of importance except as a very general 
indication of the authority possessed by those representing the 
government. Nor is what either side may secretly have in- 
tended, in giving its assent to the language adopted, important. 
The contract sums up the whole obligation and rights of the 
parties. It speaks for itself and its meaning is to be found by 
reading it as a whole in the light of the existing circumstances. 

“These circumstances have already been suggested. They 
apply with peculiar force to the intention, the meaning and the 
effect of the proviso to section 5 (a). It is never an easy thing 
to determine by how much the condition in which property 
which has been used for a considerable period varies from the 
condition in which it was at the beginning of that use; and 
this is especially difficult when during the period of the use 
alterations, improvements or repairs have been made. 

“In a very simple case a physical comparison can, no doubt, 
be made with a certain accuracy. In France, for example, it 
is the practice in letting a house to have representatives of the 
lessor and lessee inspect the premises with the most meticulous 
care and jointly formulate a statement of its condition which 
reflects and describes the most trifling defects. It is then pos- 
sible to make a similar examination at the end of the tenancy 
and to get pretty accurately at the difference in the condition 
of the property. All this may cost more than it is worth, but 
in a simple case it can be done. 

“As, however, the property used increases in size, and espe- 
cially in complexity of character, organization, and use, any 
such process becomes increasingly impossible of satisfactory 
application. In the case of the railroads no such inspection 
was made at or near the beginning of federal control, and this 
fact in itself constituted a bar to any possibility of satisfactory 
physical comparison. Moreover, there were all the circum- 
stances of size and of complex variety of kinds and condition 
of property which made such a process with regard to any given 
railroad an impossibility. This impossibility was, of course, 
multiplied as many times as there were substantial railroad sys- 
tems taken under government control. Added to all this was 
the very important circumstance that even if it were possible 
for the officers of any individual railroad from their acquaint- 
ance with the property to be able to produce some kind of a 
guess as to the comparison of its condition at the beginning 
and at the end of federal control, it was easily foreseen that 
any adequate checking of such a guess on the part of the 
Railroad Administration would be absolutely impossible. — It 
was, therefore, perfectl y apparent to both parties as they came 
to write a clause into the contract which should effectuate 
the general purpose with respect to maintenance to which ref- 
erence has been made, that some method must be devised which 
would be workable in practice, and that no method which de- 
pended upon the gathering of opinions with respect to the 
physical condition of the property could be relied upon either 
to produce a just and satisfactory result or to offer the prospect 
of reaching a final settlement of accounts without interminable 
controversy of infinite complexity of detail. 

“To meet these difficulties the proviso of section 5 (a) was 
adopted. It provided for a purely mathematical comparison in 
which no element of opinion was involved. 

“It is noteworthy that not only in the proviso, but in the 
preceding part of section 5 (a), the obligation upon the Di- 
rector-General is not to produce a result in physical reparation, 
but is either to expend money for labor and materials, or to 
create funds to an amount equal in the aggregate to the car- 
rier’s average annual expenditures during the test period. The 
language regarding fair distribution of expenditures equal in 
the aggregate to the average annual expenditures of the car- 
riers is inconsistent alike with a physical test or a physical 
comparison. What is provided is an accounting comparison, 
pure and simple—what counsel (T. Ry. Ex. brief, p. 32) call 
a ‘money test’ and no more. 

“The plan adopted was admirably designed to meet the 
purpose which its framers had in mind; namely, to provide a 
simple mathematical yardstick for the measuring of the“Director- 
General’s performance of his obligation, and to avoid the: neces- 
sity of resort to opinions which might and would vary widely 
with respect to each of the great number of factors which are 
necessary to a comparison of the physical condition of a rail- 
road at the beginning and at the end of a period of intensive 
use during which constant and material changes in the details 
of its physical aspect were continually going on. It took care 
of the inevitable fact that some portions of a railroad property 
are always in very much better condition at the end of a given 
period than at the beginning, because they had been reached 
in the carrying out of an orderly program of maintenance, re- 
newal and improvement, while other items would necessarily 
be in a somewhat worse condition because in their turn they 
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had not been reached. It had the merits of simplicity ang 
certainty, and its obvious purpose was to remove the uncer. 
tainty and disputes which were bound to arise from any method 
of attempting to deal with the problem which involved consid. 
ering the details of maintenance as distinguished from the tota| 
expenditure of money. 

Section 5 (c) Construed in Connection with Section 5 (a) 

“If this outstanding intention of the parties, expressed ip 
the proviso of section 5 (a), is kept in mind, little difficulty jg 
experienced in construing section 5 (c) which is made a part of 
the proviso by reference therein. 

“The period of government possession and control of the 
railroad properties was well known to be one of constantly 
rising costs of labor and materials. In working out the com. 
parison of expenditures provided it was deemed just to make 
some allowance for these factors so far as that could be done 
without sacrificing the end of simplicity and certainty sought 
in adopting that comparison as the measure of the government’s 
obligation. Paragraph (c) of section 5 was therefore agreed 
to. In construing this section the language and above all the 
purpose of the proviso of paragraph (a) must always be kept 
in mind. No construction can be placed upon 5 (c) which fails 
to give full effect to the meaning and intention of 5 (a) or 
which renders nugatory the success which the parties had had 
in devising a plan not open to the insuperable practical objec. 
tions to any method of physical comparison. When, therefore, 
the parties wrote in paragraph (c) that due allowance should 
be made for increases in the cost of labor and materials, they 
must be taken to refer to factors which are as certain, as 
simple, and as capable of mathematical appraisal and applica- 
tion as those involved in the comparison stated by the proviso 
to 5 (a). That comparison, it may be repeated, is a comparison 
of the aggregate amounts of money expended as shown by the 
books. It is not a comparison of amounts of physical repara- 
tion, except in the sense that the parties have agreed that for 
the purpose of adjusting their accounts the latter comparison 
is sufficiently reflected in the former. 

“Now it is not disputed that the words ‘cost of materials’ 
as used in section 5 (c) are to be given their natural and normal 
meaning, and that all that is required is an inquiry as to how 
much the price of given materials during the period of federal 
control exceeds the price of the same materials during the test 
period, and the application to the Director-General’s expenditure 
for such materials of an equation factor obtained by a process 
of mathematics. The quantum—to use a phrase of railroad 
counsel—of such materials received by the Director-General 
for his money is not contended to be important nor are varia- 
tions in quality of the same kind of material. The situation as 
to the cost of labor ts exactly similar. Wage scales are no less 
definite than price lists. They are capable of the same kind 
of mathemtical comparisons and fit equally well the plan of 
section 5. Here again an equation factor can be worked out 
and applied without resort to estimation, to guess, or to opinion. 
If, however, it is attempted to modify the comparison by any 
effort to take into account alleged differences in the efficiency 
or quality of labor of a given kind; that is to say, in the amount 
of work performed in the period for which a given wage is 
paid, all the advantages of the plan of the proviso at once dis- 
appear. 

“Tt is unnecessry to comment upon the approximate nature 
of the results of the most elaborate cost-keeping systems, even 
in industrial processes of a relatively simple character. Counm- 
sel for the Assocation of Railway Executives admit in their 
brief (page 32) in substance that what they call ‘the physical 
test’ cannot consistently be applied. The facts are that it 
can never be satisfactorily applied to a situation like that now 
in question and that it was not the intention of the framers 
of the contract that it should ever be applied. Counsel fall 
into error by seeking to read the concluding sentence of para- 
graph (c) as modifying the plain expression of the proviso to 
5 (a) by injecting into it an element of physical comparison. 
It is merely a statement of the reason for the adjustments 
provided for in 5 (c). So read, the several paragraphs are 
consistent. In other words, the language of paragraph (c), re 
lied upon by these counsel— 


so that the result shall be. as nearly as practicable the same rela- 
tive amount, character, and durability of physical reparation— 

was nothing more than the declaration of the parties that i? 
framing the proviso and providing for the adjustment of para- 
graph (c), they had succeeded in devising a method which would 
‘as nearly as practicable,’ redeem the promise of the President 
and comply with the mandate of the Congress. ’ 

“It is to be read in connection with paragraph (a), which 
provides: 

That the annual expenditure and charges for such purposes dur- 
ing the period of Federal control on such property and the fair dis- 
tribution thereof over the same, or the payment into funds, of an 
amount equal in the aggregate * * * to the average annual €X- 
penditures and charges for such purposes included under the account- 
ing rules of the Commission in railway operating expenses during the 
test period, * * * shall be taken as a full compliance with the 


foregoing covenant. 
“Paragraph (a) 


itself, therefore, defines and determines 
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how the ‘relative amount, character, and durability of physical 
reparation’ is to be determined, and paragraph (c) must be 
given the harmonious construction which has been suggested. 
Otherwise the foregoing provision of paragraph (a) must be 
ignored and receive no force and effect. 

“One comes then again to this controlling proposition: 
That the construction contended for by the carriers ignores 
and eliminates from the contract the plain, definite, and un- 
equivocal language of the proviso of paragraph (a) ending with 
the language, ‘shall be taken as a full complince with the fore- 
going covenant,’ and is in direct violation of those elementary 
rules of construction laid down by the courts, namely, that ‘the 
meaning (of the contract) is sought from the whole instrument, 
viewed in the light of the subject with which it deals,’ and that 
‘to its words we at first resort, but not to one or a few of 
them, but to all of them as associated, and as well to the con- 
ditions to which they were addressed and intended to provide 
for.’ 

“Thus, in Heryford vs. Davis, 102 U. S. 235, the Supreme 
Court said, on page 248: 

The answer to this question (i. e., the true construction of the 
contract) is not to be found * * * alone in any particular pro- 
visions it contains, disconnected from all others, but in the ruling in- 


tention of the parties, gathered from all the language they have used. 
It is the legal effect of the whole which is to be sought for. 


“The same rule is laid down in U. S. vs. Ansonia Brass 
Co., 218 U. S. 452. In Merrill-Ruckgaber Co. vs. U. S., 241 U. S. 
387, the court said, page 392: 


The case * * * involves for its solution the construction of a 
contract, and the rules to guide such construction we need not re- 
hearse. To its words we at first resort, but not to one or a few of 
them but to all of them as associated, and as well as to the conditions 
to which they were addressed and intended to provide for. 


“Reading the contract as a whole, there can be no doubt, 
as already has been said, what counsel call the ‘money test’ 
is to be applied consistently, not only with respect to the prin- 
cipal comparison of the proviso itself, but also in the adjustment 
referred to in paragraph (c). In this contract there is no dis- 
tinction in intention, in meaning, or in manner of application 
between the proviso itself and the language referring to the 
adjustment now in question. 


Director-General Specifically Refused to Contract Upon the 
Basis Now Insisted Upon 


“That it was the intention of the draftsmen of the contract to 
deal only with wage scales and price lists and not to confuse the 
issue by entering the troubled field of opinion as to the relative 
efficiency of laber is shown beyond the slightest question by the 
course of negotiations between the parties which led to the 
adoption of the language accepted by both sides. These are 
not things which generally ought to be taken into account in 
determining the meaning of a written instrument. Since, how- 
ever, counsel for the Railroad Executives, on page 31 of their 
brief, invite the inquiry, the director-general is glad to accept 
ihe invitation because it conclusively establishes the correctness 
of the position which he has taken. Dealing first, however, with 
what counsel say of these negotiations, it will be noticed that 
their entire argument is based on the fact that at one time the 
word ‘price’ was used in connection with labor and materials 
and that in the final draft the word ‘cost’ was substituted. 

“In Green County vs. Quinlan, 211 U. S. 582, 594, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States said of such a contention: 


In ascertaining the true meaning of instruments in writing courts 
do not confine their attention to single words, phrases, or sentences. 
The meaning is sought from the whole instrument, viewed in the 
light of the subject with which it deals. This general rule of in- 
terpretation often makes it manifest that that which is called a con- 
dition is really but a covenant or agreement, to be performed inde- 
pendently of the counter obligation with which it is associated. 
When such an intent is discovered the courts have no difficulty in 
giving it effect, though the result be to disregard the technical mean- 
ing of the word ‘‘condition.”’ 


“And in Merrill-Ruckgaber Co. vs. United States, supra, the 
court replied to an almost precisely similar argument by saying: 


The case is in narrow compass. It involves for its solution the 
construction of a contract, and the rules to guide such construction 
we need not rehearse. To its words we at first resort, but not to one 
or a few of them but to all of them as associated, and as well to the 
conditions to which they were addressed and intended to provide for. 
The argument of appellant ignores this rule. As we shall see, it makes 
one word dominant, controls all others by it, and puts out of view the 
demands of the physical conditions. 


“The point attempted, therefore, even if otherwise well 
founded, is without legal significance. But it is not otherwise 
well founded, for it is based upon a supposed distinction in 
meaning between the word ‘price’ and the word ‘cost,’ and it is 
only by assigning arbitrary definitions to these words that any 
Cistinction helpful to counsel can be come at. Reference to 
the standard dictionaries will disclose that ‘cost’ is uniformly 
defined as the ‘price’ of a thing. The only distinction possible 
between the words is that ‘price’ is what is asked for an article 
for sale and becomes ‘cost’ when, though only when, it has been 
Paid. Once the transaction has been consummated, ‘price’ and 
‘cost’ become, as to it, synonymous. It is true that since the 
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contract was speaking of the matter from the point of view 
cf the party who pays, ‘cost’ is the more accurate word. Its 
substitution for ‘price’ was therefore in the interest of good 
English. That is all that can be inferred from its final choice, 
and the argument which is predicated upon this development 
would seem to be without substance in fact as well as signifi- 
cance in law. 

“Examination of the various stages in the negotiation of 
the contract does, however, disclose one circumstance of the most 
direct and convincing significance. Mr. Thom’s original draft 
of the contract, dated March 22, 1918, provided that the govern- 
ment’s obligation should be affected by ‘increases in the cost of 
material, increases in the price of labor, decreases in the effi- 
ciency of labor.’ His second draft on April 17, 1918, referred to 
‘difference in the efficiency of labor.’ If this language, or equiv- 
alent language, referring to the efficiency of labor had been left 
in the contract, it would, of course, have given clear ground 
for the contention which is now made. But the government 
refused to agree. The members of the Commission who partici- 
pated in the drafting of the contract will recall the definite 
announcement of the then general counsel of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration that the relative efficiency of labor would not be 
considered and that the Administration from the beginning in- 
sisted upon language which appeared in the final draft of the 
contract almost unchanged with the single exception of the 
substitution of the word ‘cost’ for the word ‘price,’ which has 
already been discussed. The result of these circumstances is 
to make clear beyond a possibility of dispute that the precise 
position now urged by the carriers was attempted to be put by 
them into the contract when it was drawn; that it was rejected 
by the director-general and its rejection accepted by the -repre- 
sentatives of the carricrs.* In view of these circumstances it 
is surprising that the question should again be opened. 


Construction Suggested by the Carriers as Unworkable in Fact 
as It Is Unsound in Law 


“Had the parties intended the result which the carriers now 
say they intended, the matter would have been so phrased that 
there would have been no need for construction. The intention 
of the parties that such an adjustment should be made would 
have been expressed in the clear and precise language which had 
been suggested by counsel for the carriers. In that event the 
impossibility, under the existing conditions, of making such an 
adjustment and the fact that to attempt to do so would destroy 
the whole plan of the vroviso would not affect the meaning of 
the unequivocal language used. But where, as here, an ad- 
justment on account of the relative efficiency of labor was pro- 
posed to the director-general and specifically rejected by him, 
but an attempt is made by the carriers now to read into the 
contract that which, with their assent, was specifically excluded 
therefrom, the impossibility in practice of satisfactorily making 
such an adjustment is of very great significance. A construction 
which imposes upon those seeking to give it effect a tremendous 
burden of labor which can lead only to results which are frag- 
mentary, unreliable, and inconclusive is by those very facts 
condemned. 


“In one of the briefs filed with the Commission an attempt 
is made to avoid the effect of the great practical difficulties by 
asserting their nonexistence. But this assertion is sought to 
be proved merely by offering figures which are themselves pure 
assertions as to the time required for certain selected operations 
at a particular shop of a single railroad at some time during the 
test period and at some time during federal control. Counsel 
does not try to show even as to these figures by what method 
they were produced or how the comparison attempted is pro- 
posed to be justified. The verification of the comparatively few 
figures presented would in itself be a task of very considerable 
magnitude and they do not purport to represent more than a 
small fraction of the thousands of separate maintenance opera- 
tions performed in the conduct of a great system of transporta- 
tion. 


“The chief difficulty with the figures offered is, however, that 
they can not be verified. Were they to be presented as proof in 
litigation the Railroad Administration would be prepared to 
demonstrate that they are wholly unreliable. 

“Tn the first place, neither the Kansas City Southern nor any 
other railroad has, except in sporadic instances, records from 
which computations like these can be made with even approxi- 
mate accuracy or from which helpful deductions can, with confi- 
dence, be drawn. The figures offered as to the number of man 
hours required for the enumerated pieces of work during federal 
control rest purely upon estimate long after the fact. ‘Those 
which are given as the experience during the test period repre- 
sent nothing whatever except an arbitrary deduction of some 





*On September 3, 1918, in a communication to the President, the 
Commission, through Chairman Daniels, remarked that any revision 
of the accounts and reports of the carriers with a view to bringing 
their maintenance practices to any common basis would be a task so 
vast that it would be utterly impracticable to attempt it, and said 
that section 5 of the contract was designed ‘‘to meet this difficulty in 
a practical way.” In speaking of section 5 (c) the Commission says 
that it makes ‘‘due allowance for differences in wages of labor and 
cost of materials.’’ This is exactly the construction of ‘‘cost of labor’’ 
which we believe to be correct. See Appendix H, 32d Annual Report, 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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40 per cent from those estimates. Prices given for materials 
during the 26 months of federal control appear principally to 
be prices as of March, 1920, a very different thing. How the 
prices given for the test period were made up it is impossible 
to discover. 

“Now, it happens that there are at the shops in question 
a few instances of jobs done on what are called ‘store orders’ 
as to which there are some real records. While far too few to 
support positive general conclusions, these do throw a most 
revealing light upon the value of the figures submitted to the 
Commission. For example, there are four such orders covering 
the subject matter of Exhibit B. Of these, two relate to the 
year 1917 and two to 1919. Their comparison shows an actual 
total increase in the cost of the operation of 12.4 per cent. The 
exhibit pretends to show conclusively an increase of 142.2 per 
cent. There are also a few actual figures as to the labor cost 
in 1915 and 1916 of the operations dealt with in Exhibits B, 
C, and D. As far as they go they show that the cost during 
the test period was over twice that taken as a basis for the com- 
parison made in the exhibit. 

“As a matter of fact, it is the opinion of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration that so far at least as its operations are concerned 
the widespread talk about the decrease in the efficiency of labor 
is grossly exaggerated, and that if it were possible to make 
a thorough and careful study of the matter based upon reliable 
observations and records it would be found that in very many 
instances there had been an actual increase in efficiency over 
previous experience in the railroad world. 

“But even if it be assumed that in the fullness of time 
reliable figures could be assembled and verified for all the multi- 
tudinous operations of any one railroad, and that eventually 
a basis of comparison of labor efficiency at a particular time 
with some other particular time could be obtained, there would 
remain the difficulty arising from the variations in efficiency 
at different shops or on different sections at any given time or 
in the same shops or on the same sections at different times. 
All these things are affected by the constant interference of 
passing factors of one sort or another, whose influence it is 
equally difficult to identify or estimate. When it is remembered 
that these conditions of difficulty are to be multiplied substan- 
tially by the number of railroads in the United States, it is 
unavoidable that in the end any effort at mathematical demon- 
stration would have to be abandoned and the widest conceivable 
resort made to the processes of estimation and opinion, which 
it was the very purpose of the proviso to avoid. 

“In the operation of the entire railroad facilities of the 
country as a single system—the plan of federal control—the 
variety of circumstances under which a given amount of labor 
was performed was almost endless. Because the parties knew 
that such would be the case, they knew also that they must 
agree upon a simple rule of measurement of the federal obliga- 
tion in respect to maintenance, which was capable of universal 
application, or there would be at least as many rules as there 
were systems. ‘The language of 5 (a) was designed to provide 
a uniform and easily applied rule which the situation demanded. 
Given the normal and practical construction here stated, it pro- 
duces that result. Construed as the carriers now contend, it 
would produce only hopeless confusion. 

“Considering, then, the manifest purpose of the proviso, 
and, for that matter, of the contract itself, in the light of the 
defeat of that purpose which would result from the acceptance 
of the artificial construction of the words ‘cost of labor’ pro- 
posed by the carriers, it is apparent that the construction urged 
by the railroads is unsound. When to these fundamental con- 
siderations is added the circumstance that the carriers tendered 
insistently to the director-general language which would have 
clearly expressed this result and that the director-general re- 
fused to accept it, the matter is not open to doubt.” 


SALE OF STOCK YARDS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A degree of interest has been aroused at the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by the proposal of the five big packers 
to sell their stock yards to F. H. Prince & Co., of Boston, 
which firm proposes a holding corporation. The interest arises 
out of the fact that some of the stock yard companies are sup- 
posed to own the stock yard railroads, or at least to control 
them. Such a merger of the stock yards owned by the big 
packers would create a merger of railroad companies which 
might not be in accord with the views of the Commission as to 
what should be done toward unifying the railroads of the 
country. 

At present the stock yard railroads are the delivering car- 
riers or agents of the trunk lines in handling live stock. Para- 
graph 4 of the fifth section of the interstate commerce law, 
enacted at the last session of Congress, directs the Commission 
to adopt a plan for the consolidation of the railroads of the 
country into a limited number of systems. Paragraph 5 of 
section 15 of the same law says that transportation of ordinary 
live stock wholly by railroad shall include delivery at public 
stock yards and reloading at such yards. 

To reach the public stock yards nearly every trunk line is 
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required to make some kind of an arrangement with a )ail- 
road owned or controlled by the stock yard company. 

If and when the consolidation of the stock yards has been 
accomplished, as proposed by the packing companies, the rail- 
roads leading to the stock yards will be in the control of one 
company. The trunk lines will not be able, as now, to bargain 
with rival packers at different points for rates and charges jor 
the service of unloading and re-loading, if the latter service 
should be required by the shipper. 

Acceptance of the Prince plan by Attorney General Pal- 
mer would not set aside the authority of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to connect the stock yard railroads with 
trunk line systems, in the schemes of consolidation commanded 
by the law to be made, but it would have the effect of adding 
to the expense of consolidating the various stock yard roads 
with the various trunk lines of which, naturally, they should 
be parts. If they are now transferred to Prince and Company, 
or a holding corporation formed by that firm, there will be 
expenses which will be of no value in the consolidations of 
railroads the law requires the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to make. 

The expense of consolidating them under the Prince pro- 
posal might be half a million or a million dollars. The public 
would not be benefited, in the ultimate consolidation of the rail- 
roads the Commission is required to make, by that expense. 
Yet, it is believed, there will be no way whereby the Inter. 
state Commerce Commission would be able to avoid making an 
allowance for it. In other words, while there would be no 
addition to the physical properties of the stock yards rail- 
roads, there would be an addition to organization expenses 
which would have to be absorbed in making the larger con- 
solidations. 

The language of the law is such that, in making the con- 
solidation of railroads, the Commission would not be warranted 
in refusing to consider the stock yard railroads as being in the 
category of carriers to be consolidated. The Commission has 
had many knotty problems to solve in connection with the fact 
that the trunk lines, as a rule, do not own the live stock ier- 
minals. The question as to whether the cost of unloading was 
included in the line-haul rate has been one of the most per- 
plexing with which the Commission has had to deal. If ihe 
trunk lines owned the stock yard roads, it would not have 
arisen because, until the railroads in California made the pro- 
posals resulting in the Los Angeles switching case, rates were 
always understood to cover pick-up and delivery service. In 
that respect they differed from the English rates, which were 
separately stated for terminal and line-haul services. 


The anti-trust part of the proposal is of no interest at the 
Commission. Congress last winter decided that the anti-trust 
laws should not apply if and when the Commission was of 
opinion that there should be consolidations of railroads. The 
law permits the Commission to set them aside whenever, in 
its opinion, the public would be better served by a consolidated 
company than by two or three separate companies. 


The Prince proposal is founded on the decree of a District 
of Columbia court, to which the packers consented, requiring 
them to give up their stock yards and “unrelanted” lines of 
business, which word means their wholesale grocery business. 
The Department of Justice, in ,obtaining the consent of the 
packers to that decree, assumed that it was not in the public 
interest that the packers should sell any kind of food other 
than that resulting from the slaughter of animals. The pack- 
ers, rather than fight the proposal, consented to the separation 
decree and agreed to get rid of their grocery business and their 
stock yards. According to the representations made by them 
to the District of Columbia court, Prince and Company is the 
only possible buyer of the stock yards. Swift and Company 
alone are proposing to find purchasers other than Prince and 
Company, but only for small yards at Jersey City, Newark, and 
Cleveland. 


WABASH STOCK ISSUE 


The Wabash, in Finance Docket No. 47, has applied for per- 
mission to issue $7,576,120.89 worth, par value of its 5 per cent 
profit sharing preferred stock A and an equal amount of its 
common stock so that it may carry out the terms of its certifi- 
cate of incorporation issued in 1915. All but the amounts named 
have been converted. The application, therefore, is for pel- 
mission to complete the transactions which were in process at 
the time the law was changed so as to give the Commission 
supervision over the issuance of stocks and bonds. The issuance 
of the stock will not add anything to the liabilities of the 
Wabash. 





NO BIDS ON WOODEN SHIPS 


For the second time the Shipping Board failed to receive 
any bids, August 31, on the wood ships which it offered for sale. 
The board had advertised for sale twenty-four ships of the 
wooden fleet. Some time ago the board offered twenty-two of 
the ships for sale but got no bids. 
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Changes in the Act to Regulate Commerce 


(Eighth of a series of articles written for The Traffic World by Karl 
kK. Gartner, attorney, Interstate Commerce Commission.) 
Section 16 has been amended to the extent of having its 

twelve paragraphs extended to thirteen, which are now num- 

pered from 1 to 138. 

Changes have been made in the second paragraph by strik- 
ing out the last sentence and inserting in lieu a substitute now 
designated as paragraph 3. The old seventh paragraph now 
appearing as paragraph 8 has suffered an amendment, as has 
also the old tenth paragraph, which is now numbered 11. 

Paragraph 3 sets forth the limitations provisions of the 
new act. The carriers must bring suit to collect their freight 
charges within three years from the time the cause of action 
accrues. Shippers must file suits for damages within two years 
as before, except that there is an extension of ninety days 
now, if the carriers, after the expiration of the two years, bring 
a suit to recover charges on the particular transportation, in 
which case the two years’ period is extended to include ninety 
days from the time of the filing of such suit by the carriers. 
The cause of action in any instance is deemed to accrue upon 
delivery or tender of delivery of the shipment by the carrier. 
This provision changes the rule as laid down by the Supreme 
Court in Louisville Cement Co. vs. I. C. C. (246 U. S. 638), where 
it was held that the cause of action accrues in such cases 
when the unlawful charges are paid and not when the shipment 
is delivered by the carriers. 

A suit for the enforcement of an order to pay money, as 
before, must be filed in the district court or state court within 
one year from the date of the order. 

Paragraph 8 provides a penalty for the violation of sections 
313 and 15. The penalty under the old act applied only to 
violations of section 15. 

Paragraph 11 empowers the Commission to employ attor- 
neys. The Commission, under a strict interpretation of the 
old provision, could only employ attorneys in investigations 
prosecuted before it and to assist in its work or to prosecute 
cases before the Commerce Court. Now the wording is changed 
to cover “any case in court” in addition to the other employ- 
ments, the reference to the Commerce Court being eliminated. 


Section 16 is the reparation section. It is the section that 
requires the Commission to award reparation in appropriate 
cases. A discussion of the Commission’s power to award rep- 
aration under this section might serve further to emphasize 
the advisability of the amendments to the act heretofore sug- 
gested in the discussion of reparation orders in “overcharge” 
and “misrouting” cases. 

The duty to award reparation is conferred in explicit terms: 


(1) That if, after hearing on a complaint made as provided in sec- 
tion thirteen of the Act, the Commission shall determine that any 
party complainant is entitled to an award of damages under the 
provision of this Act for a violation thereof, the Commission shall 
make an order directing the carrier to pay to the complainant the 
sum to which he is entitled on or before a day named. 


There must first be a violation of the provisions of the 
act, and next it must be made to appear that a complainant 
who has filed a complaint in accordance with the provisions 
of section 13 is entitled to an award of damages. These things 
appearing, “the Commission shall make an order.” 

If in any reparation case the Commission does not make 
an order directing the defendant railroad to pay a sum certain, 
this can be construed in no other way than that the Commis- 
sion is unable to find that the damage resulted from a violation 
by the defendant of a certain provision of the act, or that it is 
unable to find that the particular complainant is entitled to an 
award of damages, because if these two conditions do exist in 
any case, the Commission, under the terms of the act, must make 
an order. 

Considering the latter of these matters first, a complainant 
to be entitled to an award of damages in every reparation case 
must prove (1) that he has been damaged by the alleged viola- 
tion of the act (2) the extent of his damage. This rule, as a 
Dart of the law of damages, is invariable. 


When the Commission applies this rule of damages it would 
Seem that it can make no distinctions depending upon the 
lature of the case. Whether the case in which reparation is 
sought is an unreasonable rate case based upon a violation of 
section 1, an unjust discrimination case based upon a violation 
of section 2, an undue prejudice case based upon a violation 
of section 3, a case based upon a protected violation of the 
fourth section, a case based upon an unprotected violation of 
the fourth section, or a case based upon a violation of section 
5 or any of the other sections of the act, the application of 
this rule must be the same. 

A review of the Commission’s reparation decisions might 
seem to deny this last statement, but a closer analysis of all 
sich cases will disclose that it is the results reached in the 


many cases, which differ rather than the application of the 
rule of damages which yielded the results. 

There is this difference in the cases: In some cases— 
unreasonable rate cases, for example—the same facts which 
prove the violation of the act also establish the extent of the 
damage, because in showing that the rate charged was ex- 
cessive, the complainant necessarily proves how much it is 
excessive. While in undue prejudice cases—that is, cases in 
which a violation of section 3 only is alleged—the facts neces- 
sary to establish a violation of that section do not prove that 
the preferential rate or practice is the rate or practice which 
the complainant should have enjoyed and the basis for meas- 
uring the damage is, consequently, not established. That basis 
must, therefore, be established by further and other proof. 


The Commission in an unreasonable rate case, because of 
the nature of the proof as related to the issue, in stating the 
violation of section 1, finds what the reasonable rate should 
have been. This fixes the basis for the measure of the dam- 
age, whereas in undue prejudice cases the finding cannot fix 
what rate should have been charged. If the finding does fix 
the rate that should have been charged, it is not an undue 
prejudice case, but becomes an unreasonable rate case, neces- 
sarily. The finding in the undue prejudice case, therefore, does 
not fix any basis for measuring the damage. 


In undue prejudice cases, and in all other cases where the 
same facts which establish the violation of the act do not also 
establish a basis. for awarding the damages, it is necessary for 
the complainant by further and other proof to prove the meas- 
ure of his damage by showing the extent to which the advan- 
tage enjoyed by others, which is alleged to be in violation of 
the act, has reacted to his detriment. 

Where there is a violation of the act, the fact that the 
complainant as a shipper paid the charges assailed and bore 
those charges in the sense that he did not charge them back 
to someone else, a party to the transportation record, estab- 
lishes in every case that such complainant has been .affected 
by the violation, or, in other words, ‘that he is entitled to dam- 
ages. But the amount of damages is quite another thing and, 
as has been shown, must also be proved in every case. 

The expression that may be found in some of the Com- 
mission’s decisions in unreasonable rate cases, to the effect that 
reparation therein follows as a matter of law, in reality means 
that the same proof that establishes the violation of the act 
also satisfies the law of damages requiring proof of the meas- 
ure of damages, and that pursuant to the satisfaction of that 
law, reparation follows. 

While there is this difference in the cases, it is, in fact, a 
difference without a distinction, for in every case the fact of 
damage, as well as the measure of damage, is established by 
proof before any complainant is entitled to an award of repara- 
tion. ; 

Coming to the other of the matters—the requirement that 
the Commission must find that some provision of the act is 
violated upon which to base an award of reparation—it seems 
clear that the Commission’s jurisdiction to award reparation 
is confined to cases in which a violation of some provision of 
the act can be shown. 


There are a number of penal provisions included as a part 
of the act, such as, for instance, paragraph 11 of section 6, 
which provides a penalty of $250, if, upon written request made 
upon a carrier’s agent for a written statement of the applicable 
rate, the agent refuses to give the rate or misstates the rate 
and the shipper is damaged thereby. In every instance these 
penalties accrue to the United States and are to be recovered 
in a civil suit in the courts. 


Would an alleged violation of this penal section be such a 
violation as would support an award of reparation by the Com- 
mission? It would seem not. 

Under the terms of the reparation powers of the Commis- 
sion, it “shall determine” whether any provision of the act 
has been violated before it can grant reparation. Whether or 
not any of the penal provisions of the act are violated, under 
their very terms can be determined only by the courts in which 
the penalty is to be recovered. If the Commission is not the 
forum before which the preliminary question of violation can 
be determined, of course, it has no jurisdiction to grant rep- 
aration in a case based upon such violation, it would seem. 
Although the violation of any penal provision is a violation of 
the act, yet it would seem that the Commission’s authority to 
award reparation does not extend to violations beyond its juris- 
diction to pass upon. The terms under which this authority 
over reparation is conferred seem to confine the Commission’s 
jurisdiction to violations which it can itself determine. 
must furnish the basis for reparation must be a violation of 

The next point to be noticed is that the violation which 
a provision of the act. The Commission cannot, therefore, 
grant reparation based upon a violation of some common law 
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rule. 
Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. (242 U. S. 288), where the Supreme 
Court gave the inference that the Commission may not only 
grant the strictly rate damage but all general damages flowing 


Attention is parenthetically directed to Ohio Valley Tie 


directly from the violation of the act. And in this connection 
it is necessary to consider whether reparation can be granted 
based upon the violation of a conference ruling of the Com- 
mission. 

A conference ruling is an informal ruling or order of 
the Commission. To the Commission is nowhere in the act 
given authority to award reparation for the violation of its 
own orders, and certainly under the terms of section 16, it 
does not seem that a violation of a conference ruling can be 
construed to be a violation of a provision of the act. If a 
particular conference ruling simply restates some duty, itself 
set forth in the act,.it would, of course, be the violation of the 
act and not the violation of the conference ruling that furnishes 
the basis for reparation. It does not seem, therefore, that a 
violation of a conference ruling can be made the basis of an 
award of reparation by the Commission. 

It is the view advanced by some that the conference rulings 
are made pursuant to the power of the Commission under the 
act to establish reasonable practices to be observed by the car- 
riers. And it is argued that the conference rulings are en- 
titled, therefore, to the same enforcement as provision of the 
act. If this be so, it would seem that in all cases where there 
is no provision of the act requiring the carriers to do a certain 
thing, which in the pursuit of an enlightened public policy they 
ought to be required to do, all that is necessary would be for 
the Commission to make a conference ruling on the matter 
and that fixes the carriers’ duty to do the ‘particular thing. 
But is such a view sound? It does not seem so. Such action 
would require the Commission to go beyond its sphere of ad- 
ministrator of duties prescribed and become itself the legis- 
lator of additional duties. The Commission, of course, can 
have no power to legislate, because Congress cannot delegate 
its legislative power to it (Field vs. Clark, 143 U. S. 649). 

The Commission has a certain power to prescribe practices 
that shall be observed by the carriers, and that power is con- 
ferred in paragraph 1 of section 15, which is in pertinent part 
as follows: 


That whenever, after full hearing, upon a complaint * * * or 
after full hearing under an order for investigation and hearing 
* * * the Commission shall be of opinion that any * * * prac- 
tice whatsoever of such carrier * * * is or will be unjust, un- 
reasonable or unjustly discriminatory or unduly preferential or 
prejudicial or otherwise in violation of any of the provisions of this 
Act, the Commission is hereby authorized and empowered to de- 
termine and prescribe what will be the just and reasonable * * * 


practice * * * to be thereafter followed and to make an order 
* . - 


Pursuant to such terms, it would seem that there must be 
a formal hearing and that an established routine or practice 
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of some carrier must be brought into issue. It must first be 
shown that such practice is in violation of some provision of 
the act and, this appearing, the Commission can then prescribe 
what the practice should have been or what it shall be for 
the future. How does such a jurisdiction differ from the Com. 
mission’s authority over rates themselves? This in no sense 
gives the Commission authority to initiate what the practices 
of carriers shall be. 

The Commission, by these terms, is not vested with ay. 
thority to make informal rulings affecting the duties of carriers 
and the rights of shippers or to make orders pursuant to such 
informal rulings. In fact, just what provision of the act does 
give the Commission authority to make and enforce its con. 
ference rulings does not appear from a thorough examination 
of the provisions of the act and the Commission itself in its 
decisions has never undertaken to point to the provision under 
which it exercises this authority. The conference rulings first 
made their appearance November 4, 1907, and since that time 
their number has increased to over 500. 

The new section 15-a gives the Commission authority to 
initiate rates, and “rates” is defined as including rates, fares 
and charges and all classifications, regulations and practices 
relating thereto. From which it would seem that the Commis. 
sion can now initiate a practice relating to rates as well as 
the rate itself. But it must be remembered that the Commis- 
sion cannot legislate. The Commission cannot extend its juris- 
diction by imposing upon the carriers duties which the act 
itself does not impose. 

The power of the Commission to initiate practices relating 
to rates would seem to embrace only a power to interpret into 
administrative direction the duties imposed by the act. Duties 
and obligations and the corresponding rights in the performance 
of the duties and obligations can only be imposed and granted 
by legislation. Congress alone can make the rule. The Con- 
mission’s rules and regulations interpreting the rules laid down 
by Congress must never extend the obligations set forth in the 
fundamental rules prescribed by Congress, it would seem. When- 
ever the rules prescribed by Congress become insufficient for 
meeting a situation it is they that must be changed before there 
can be a violation that will give ground for an award of rep- 
aration. This is true because, under the reparation provision 
of section 16, the violation of a rule or regulation of the Com- 
mission is not made a ground for reparation. It is a violation 
of some provision of the act that is the necessary prerequisite. 

The importance of amending the act, as before suggested, 
in connection with the making of a reparation order in “over- 
charge” and “misrouting” cases, seems thus emphasized. Until 
the act is so amended there is no provision to violate, to fur- 
nish the very necessary basis for the award of reparation in 
such cases. 

. Section 16-a is the one providing for the rehearing of cases 
before the Commission, in which there has been no change. 


* , a 
A Department for the Discussion by Readers of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of Transportation 
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RECIPROCAL DEMURRAGE 


Editor The Traffic World: 

We have read with great interest the various articles sub- 
mitted by fellow subscribers and published by you in your Open 
Forum lately and, in order to convince any subscribers, who 
might still believe that the examples quoted are isolated in- 
stances, beg to submit the following copied from our records: 

Car P. L. 511090—G. S. hides, shipped us via C. M. & St. P. R. R. 
from Chicago, Ill., distance 85 miles, Jan. 15, 1920; arrived on our 
siding Jan. 30, 1920. Average daily movement, 5.67 miles. - 

Car C. H. & D. 46400—G. S. hides, shipped us via Soo Line, from 
Rice Lake, Wis., distance 300 miles, Feb. 18, 1920; arrived on our 
siding March 31, 1920. Average daily movement, 7.14 miles. 

Both cars were continuously traced by letter and wire. 

Car M. C. 89358, 80,000 pounds capacity, containing but twenty- 
nine packages of hides and pelts, weight 1,475 pounds, shipped Aug. 20, 
1920, from Burlington, Wis., placed on our siding Aug. 24, 1920. Note 
from this that the carriers had sufficient equipment on hand to send 
out this 80,000 pound capacity car with only 1,475 pounds load from 
point of origin to final destination, even placing the goods on our 
private siding without request from our side. 

Our car movement records do not show that the average 
daily minimum movement of 30 miles, as established by the 
Association of Railway Executives, has been attained in any 
instance for some years past. In fact, the average actually estab- 
lished runs closer to 10 miles than to 30 miles per day. 

We shall be glad to co-operate with any individual, firm or 
organization which will start the petition for reciprocal demur- 








rage, and are ready to substantiate our contention from our 
records in order to obtain equal rights with the carriers. 
Albert Trostel & Sons Company, 
W. H. Braun, Traffic Manager. 
Milwaukee, Wis., Sept. 1, 1920. 


CAR DELAY BY CARRIERS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

We have read with interest the article entitled “The Rail- 
roads’ Complaint,” in the issue of August 14, and there is much 
to be said in support of Mr. Dellinger’s position in regard to 
reciprocal demurrage. 

Shippers and traffic organizations are prone to let carriers 
get away with their one-sided idea that shippers are responsible 
for car shortages. Any shipper can testify that only a fraction 
of his shipments in car lots make schedule time to destinations 
and that a large percentage are unreasonably delayed. 

The following is a record of two cars shipped by ourselves: 


MK&T 88285, loaded with 600 sacks of sweet feed, signed for “A 
May 4, 1920, by the ML&T RR and held in their yard from that da 
until June 8, 1920, for slight penalty defect. 6 r 

WE&NW 87570, loaded with 400 sacks of sweet feed, signed - 
by the ML&TRR May 19, held in their yard until June 8 account = 
a routing order that was corrected twenty-four hours after shipmen 
was signed for. 


While this is the worst that we can call attention to, We 
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have innumerable cases of delays to carload shipments of from 
twelve to fifteen days over schedule time to destinations. 

We believe this matter will finally come so forcibly to the 
attention of the shippers, and then the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, that some relief will be given. 

Geo. B. Matthews & Sons, 
Per R. Q. Hanisee, T. M. 
New Orleans, La., Aug. 27, 1920. 





Personal Notes 








I. T. Hanson, assistant to the vice-president in charge of 
traffic for the American Short Line Railroad Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C., was born 

TE in Lansing, Ia., in 1876. 
For the first four years 
of his business career he 
was employed in the 
general freight office of 
the St. Louis Southwest- 
ern Railway, in a minor 
capacity. For the next 
five years he was em- 
ployed by the A. T. & 
S. F. Railway in the gen- 





Topeka and Chicago as 
tariff clerk. For the next 
six years he was em- 
ployed by the Missouri 
Pacific Railway at St. 
Louis and had charge of 
the various tariff desks 
in that office. The next 
two years he was em- 
ployed by the L. R. & N. 
company, general freight 
office, Shreveport, La., as 
chief rate clerk. For the 
next two years he was western traffic manager for the Ameri- 
can Cement Plaster Company, at Lawrence, Kan. Then, for 
two years, was traffic man for the Kansas City Board of Trade, 
reporting to R. D. Sangster, of the Kansas City Chamber of 
Commerce. The following five years he was traffic manager 
for the Guthrie Mill & Elevator Company, Guthrie, Okla., and 
the Yukon Mill & Grain Company, Yukon, Okla. In order that 
he might get located in Washington, D. C., and follow up some 
other studies, he took a position with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission April 26, 1920. On July 15, 1920, he accepted his 
present position. 











George Schamberger, Jr., is appointed traveling freight 
agent of the Merchants & Miners Transportation Company, 
with headquarters at Baltimore, Md., vice George L. Reynolds, 
resigned to accept service with another company. George R. 
Ways is appointed soliciting freight agent, with headquarters 
at Baltimore, vice George Schamberger, Jr., promoted. 

Hugo Oberg, for years one of the best known men on the 
Commission’s staff, by reason of his connection with the old 
suspension board, its successor, the old fifteenth section board, 
and recently, the reconstituted suspension board, resigned Au- 
gust 31 to become associated with C. R. Marshall and C. E. 
Bell in practice before the Commission. Mr. Oberg entered 
the service of the Commission December 2, 1907, leaving the 
service of the Trunk Line Association in New York to do so. 
For three years he was with the division of tariffs. Then he 
went into the division of inquiry, as special agent, for eleven 
months. He was made a member of the board of suspension 
in 1913 and was identified with that branch of the Commission’s 
work until his resignation. He entered the service of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad at Philadelphia in 1887, the year the act to 
regulate commerce was passed. 

W. J. Sullivan has been appointed chairman of the A. R. A. 
car service committee, Birmingham, Ala. D. R. Swain has been 
appointed chairman of car service committee, Galveston, Tex. 

The Toledo, St. Louis & Western Railroad announces that 
A. B. Bierdeman is appointed general agent, freight department, 
at Chicago, and John B. Sweeney is appointed traveling freight 
agent, Detroit, Mich. 

The Waterloo, Cedar Falls & Northern Railway Company 
announces the appointment of H. A. Benjamin, assistant general 
freight and passenger agent, and T. J. Cleary, commercial agent, 
Waterloo, Ia. 

The Traffic Club of Baltimore will hold its first fall meet- 
ing Tuesday, September 7. In its announcement the club says: 
“An important matter which the club calls attention to is this: 
It is desired that any member who has transportation prob- 
lems, present them to the club, as it may be possible that the 








eral freight offices at - 
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club can be of some assistance. If any such matters are to 
be presented, it is desired that they be put in writing and sent 
to the secretary ahead of time, so that they can be presented 
at the meeting in regular order, and by this means be of mate- 
rial benefit to the members. The object of this is to get the 
members interested in these meetings, and to have them ex- 
press their ideas, so that the thing can be handled to the mu- 
tual benefit of all concerned. This meeting, therefore, is the 
opportunity for each member to attend and give any expres- 
sion as to what his ideas and needs are, and thereby have the 
club render such assistance as may be possible for the benefit 
of all.” 


PERISHABLE FREIGHT COMMITTEE 


Under authority delegated by individual lines to the traffic 
executive committees of Eastern, Southern and Western terri- 
tories, the National Perishable Freight Committee has been or- 
ganized, with headquarters in Chicago. The members are Ee S. 
Briggs, chairman; eastern lines—G. B. Horr, W. J. Peebles, 
H. C. Barlow, A. B. Wallace, G. E. Wicks. Southern lines—R. F. 
McPike, E. A. deFuniak, J. W. Perrin, J. H. Ketner, E. J. Roth. 
Western lines—Geo. R. Merritt, G. H. Nelson, H. A. Huber, T. H. 
Gorman, R. C. Dearborn. The committee will consider and co- 
ordinate all tariff rules, regulations and rates, and proposed 
changes thereof, affecting the protection of perishable traffic, 
and will conduct public hearings. 


TRAFFIC CLUBS TO SEE CANDIDATES 


C. T. Stripp, president of the Traffic Club of Cleveland, is 
sending the following letter to traffic clubs east of the Missis- 
sippi River and north of the Ohio River: 

“During the period of difficulties just passed, brought about 
by reason of the government control of our great transportation 
systems, Senator Harding has proven by his many acts and keen 
interest which he takes in traffic matters and has won for 
himself the high esteem of both railroads and industries. 

“Governor Cox has likewise proven his interest in the future 
of transportation and traffic affairs by his stanch advocacy for 
improved service. 

“The Traffic Club of Cleveland, feeling that it is but fitting 
to demonstrate appreciation and also to keep actively before 
these presidential candidates the continued importance of the 
growth of traffic clubs, is arranging for a pilgrimage to the 
homes of both of these men on or about September 29, on an 
occasion to be known as ‘Traffic Club Day.’ 

“It was originally planned to make this only a Cleveland 
Traffic Club affair, but as many of the traffic clubs in other 
cities are desirous of participating in the occasion, it has been 
considered that the best interests of all will be served by hav- 
ing a traffic club day of a more national character, and with 
this point in view and to complete and perfect arrangements 
for the pilgrimage, many of the clubs have already arranged to 
be represented at an arrangement meeting to be held in Cleve- 
land on September 15, at the Cleveland Hotel, at 11:00 o’clock 
in the morning. 

“To make this event a big occasion and one to be long 
remembered by the traffic clubs and one to be specially im- 
pressed upon the candidates, it is hoped that all of the traffic 
clubs will have a representative at the meeting on the fifteenth 
so that the great day will be a howling success. May I hope, 
please, that your club will be actively and authoritatively rep- 
resented and it will be well if that representative can say how 
many from your club will attend? 

“According to plans that are now being worked out and 
which will be known definitely by the fifteenth, it is expected 
that the individual expense of the pilgrimage will be very 
nominal.” 


TARIFF EXAMINER WANTED 


The United States Civil Service Commission announces an 
open competitive examination for tariff examiner. Vacancies 
in the Interstate Commerce Commission, Washington, D. C., at 
$1.620 a year, and in positions requiring similar qualifications, 
at this or higher or lower salaries, will be filled from this ex- 
amination, unless it is found in the interest of the service to 
fill any vacancy by reinstatement, transfer, or promotion. Va- 
cancies in the position of rate expert at higher salaries are filled 
by promotion from the force of tariff examiners. This exam- 
ination supersedes the examination for tariff clerk, Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


STOCK PURCHASE AUTHORIZED 


The Commission, in an order on Finance Docket No. 21, has 
authorized the Pittsburgh & West Virginia to buy 21,300 shares 
of the capital stock of the West Side Belt Railroad, of a par 
value of $1,065,000, by the payment of $50,000 to the Pittsburgh 
Terminal and Coal Company, the holder of the stock. The two 
railroads are mentioned as subsidiaries of the Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia and the purchase of the stock is merely for the 
simplification of the transactions between them. 
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RECONSIGNING RULES ATTACKED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Traffic Bureau of the Omaha Chamber of Commerce, 
in a complaint filed with the Commission (Docket No. 11739) 
against the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and other carriers, 
attacks the reconsigning rules applicable on all freight in open 
top cars and coal and coke in all cars published by the de- 
fendants, effective August 20, under the provisions of Special 
Permission No. 50321, issued by the Commission August 2. 
(See Traffic World, August 7, p. 261.) 

The rules, as published by the defendants, are substantially 
as follows, according to the complaint: 


Only one reconsignment will be permitted, namely: 

(1). If reconsignment order is received in time to permit instruc- 
tions to be given to yard employes prior to arrival of shipment at 
billed destination or if such billed destination is served by a terminal 
yard then prior to arrival at the terminal yard, a charge of $2 per 
car will be made for this service. 

(2). When not reconsigned as above any order for reconsign- 
ment, diversion or reshipment will subject the freight traffic to the 
sum of local rates to and from points of reconsignment, plus $5 per 
car. 

It is alleged by the complainant that prior to August 20 
the defendants published and maintained for many years re- 
consigning rules applicable on all freight authorizing one change 
of destination in transit at a charge not exceeding $2 per car, 
if reconsignment order was received prior to arrival of car at 
first billed destination, and a charge not exceeding $5 per car 


if reconsignment order was received after arrival of car at. 


first billed destination; and in addition said rules authorized 
reconsignment within the switching limits at final destination 
without charge if reconsignment order was received before ar- 
rival of car at final destination and at a charge of $2 per car, 
if order was received within 24 hours after arrival, and at a 
charge of $5 per car if reconsignment order was received more 
than 24 hours after arrival. 

It is alleged that the new rules are unjust and unreason- 
able “and unjustly discriminatory against wholesalers, retail- 
ers, and consumers of coal and other freight to which said 
rules are applicable, upon which reconsignment is or may be 
performed by defendants, and unduly preferential to whole- 
salers, retailers and consumers of carload freight upon which 
no reconsignment is performed by defendants or upon freight 
which is reconsigned by defendants under their general recon- 
signing rules without the addition of penalties and charges 
provided for by the rules herein complained of.” 

Application and enforcement of the rules, it is averred, re- 
sults in excessive, unjust and unreasonable charges. 

The complainant says that it is informed and believes that 
the defendant carriers and other carriers got permission to 
establish the rules complained of on the ground that cars were 
being unduly held and delayed. It is averred by the complain- 
ant, however, that as far as the territory west of the Missis- 
sippi river is concerned, there is not and has not been undue 
delay or the holding of cars awaiting reconsignment orders. 

The Commission is asked to enter on a general investiga- 
tion of the practice of reconsignment of coal and coke and of 
freight in the territory west of the Mississippi on the lines of 
the defendants and that the defendants be required to show 
to what extent, if any, undue delays have occurred on their 
lines as would justify restrictions and cancellation of recon- 
signment regulations in effect prior to August 20, 1920. A 
cease and desist order, just and reasonable rules, and repara- 
tion are asked by the complainant. 


CARS FOR WAGON MINES 


Service Order No. 14, issued by the Commission, Division 5, 
August 26 (see Traffic World, August 28), relating to distribu- 
tion of open top cars to wagon mines, is as follows: 


Tt appearing in the opinion of the Commission, that an emergency 
exists which requires immediate action because of the shortage of 
equipment and congestion of traffic which continue to exist upon 
the lines of each and all common carriers by railroad within the 
United States; 

It further appearing, that the practice of loading coal into open 
top cars at wagon mines results in undue delay and wasteful use of 
equipment, and aggravates the existing shortage of equipment and 
congestion of traffic, when such wagon mines are not in a position 
to load cars upon private tracks, and have no tripple or other ar- 
rangement which permits coal to be dumped into the car from an 
elevation, and that such wagon mines can be reasonably served by 
the use of closed top cars and the regulation hereinafter prescribed 
will promote the service in the interest of the public and the com- 
merce of the people, and is reasonable and just; 

It further appearing, that the existing rules, regulations and prac- 
tices of said common carriers as to the supply and distribution of 
open-top cars to wagon mines adversely affect car conservation and 
the ability of said carriers properly and completely to serve the pub- 
lic in the transportation of coal, so far as they conflict with the regu- 
lation hereinafter prescribed; 

It is ordered, That from and after the date of the service of this 
order, and until April 1, 1921, the common carriers hereinbefore de- 
scribed be, and they are hereby, authorized and directed to establish 
and observe the following rule, and shall be governed thereby in the 
supply and distribution of open-top cars to wagon mines: 

“Upon any day when a common carrier by railroad is unable to 
supply any mine upon its line with the required open top cars, open 
top cars shall not be furnished or supplied by it to wagon mines which 
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are not in a position to load such cars upon private tracks and from 
a tripple or other arrangement which permits the coal to be dumped 
from an elevation into the car, until all other mines have been ful] 
supplied with open top cars. Open top cars furnished and supplied Wag- 
on mines upon private tracks and so equipped with a tripple or other 
arrangement for dumping coal from an elevation into a car, must be 
counted against such wagon mines under uniform mine ratings and 
car distribution rules, the same as are applied to established tripple 
mines.”’ 

It is further ordered, That all rules, regulations and practices 
of the said carriers with respect to car service be, and they are hereby, 
suspended and superseded in so far only as they conflict with the 
provisions of this order. 

And it is further ordered, That copies of this order be served 
upon the carriers hereinbefore described, and that notice of this 
order be given to the general public by depositing a copy hereof jn 
the office of the Secretary of the Commission in Washington, D. C. 

The Commission, Division 5, set for hearing in Washington, 
September 4, applications of wagon mine coal operators in Ken. 
tucky and elsewhere for modification of Service Order No. 14, 
which gives preference in the matter of car supply to mines 
having arrangements for dumping coal into cars from an eleva. 


tion. 


COAL PRODUCTION REPORT 


The Traffic World Washington Bureay 


Production of soft coal fell off sharply the week ended Aug. 
ust 21, the total output being estimated at 10,981,000 tons—a 
decrease of 833,000 tons as compared with the preceding week— 
according to the report of the Geological Survey, Department of 
Interior, under date of August 28. The decline was due to a 
fresh outbreak of the daymen’s strike in Indiana. 

The Survey points out, however, that the large production 
of the preceding week (11,814,000 tons) was in part made pos- 
sible by an accumulation of empty cars because of the original 
daymen’s strikes, and that when this accumulation had been 
used up, a temporary decrease in production was to be expected. 

The year 1920, the report shows, is sixteen million tons be- 
hind 1917, about thirty-nine and a half million tons behind 1918, 
but forty-eight and two-thirds million tons ahead of 1919. 

The report of the Survey in part follows: 

“The rail movement to New England recovered again during 
the week ended August 21. Cars forwarded through the five 
gateways of Harlem River, Maybrook, Albany, Rotterdam, and 
Mechanicsville, as reported to the Geological Survey by the 
American Railroad Association, were 5,369 in number. This was 
an increase of 509 cars over the preceding week, and exceeded 
by 1,597 cars the movement during the corresponding week of 
1919. 


Cars of Bituminous Coal Forwarded Through Hudson Gateways 
Destined for New England Points. * 


Week ended 1920 1919 
August 7 4,643 
August 14 5,064 
August 21 3,772 





* Furnished by courtesy of the American Railroad Association. 


“Dumpings of bituminous coal at Lake Erie ports during the 
fourth week of operation of the amended lake order passed the 
million-ton mark for the first time this season. The total for 
the week ended August 21, as reported to the Geological Survey 
by the Ore and Coal Exchange, was 1,090,237 net tons, an in- 
crease of 95,812 tons over the preceding week. This was greater 
than the tonnage handled in the corresponding weeks of 1917 
and 1919, although somewhat less than in 1918 when a total of 
1,133,000 tons was dumped. 

“The cumulative lake movement from the beginning of navi- 
gation now stands at 9,731,000 tons as against 15,727,000 and 15, 
505,000 tons to the end of the corresponding weeks of 1918 and 
1819. The year 1920 is therefore six million tons behind 1918 
and five and three-quarter million behind 1919. 

“Shipments from the mines to lake destinations under Serv- 
ice Order No. 10 during the week were 2,230 cars short of the 
quota of 23,580 cars. On August 21 the cumulative movement 
was 10,742 cars in arrears, or, in other words, it was about 2.7 
days behind. 


Cars of Soft Coal Loaded for Shipment to the Lakes Under Service 


Order No. 10 
Shipped from Over or short 
Week ended Quota mines For week. From July 26 
, 0” SS ee 23,580 21,350 Short 2,230 Short 10,742 


“Shipments on both Monday and Tuesday of the present 
week (August 23 and 24) exceeded the quota and reduced the 
cumulative arrears to 10,172 cars. So heavy has been the move 
ment under Order No. 10 that difficulty is now reported in un- 
loading promptly all the cars shipped to the lakes. On Wednes- 
day, August 25, according to reports furnished the American 
Railroad Association, there were on hand at lower lake ports 
10,404 cars of coal. 


“Complete figures on the destination of coal handled over 
tidewater piers during the month of July are now available, fur 
nished the Geological Survey by the Tidewater Bituminous Coal 
Statistical Bureau. The total quantity dumped at tide was 
4,915,000 net tons, an increase over June, hitherto the maximum 
month, of 216,000 tons. The effect of Service Order No. 6 which 
was in force throughout the month is seen in the shipments to 
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New England, which were 1,006,000 net tons, as against 772,060 
in June, an increase of 234,000 tons or 30 per cent. The in- 
crease in the New England movement was most marked at New 
york and Baltimore. At Philadelphia the New England tonnage 
decreased. Coal for local use and for coastwise destinations 
other than New England (‘inside capes’ and ‘other tonnage’) 
increased about 10 per cent. 

“Because of the larger tonnage dumped during the month 
these increases for New England and local account were possible 
without a material reduction in bunker coal (832,000 tons as 
against 850,000 in June) and with only a slight cut in exports. 
The total exports were 2,081,000 net tons, or within 94,000 tons 
of the June exports, which had set a new record.” 


Tidewater bituminous coal shipments for the month of July 
by ports was as follows: New York, 1,303,000; Philadelphia, 
445,000; Baltimore, 708,000; Hampton Roads, 2,375,000; Charles- 
ton, 84,000; total dumped, 4,915,000 tons. Of that amount, 1,006,- 
000 tons went to New England; 2,081,000 were exported; 832,- 
000 bunker coal; 287,000 tons for inside capes and 709,000 other 
tonnage. 

“The amended New England order (Service Order No. 11) 
did not go into effect until August 2. Dumpings of cargo coal 
for New England account during the first three weeks’ opera- 
tion of the order were 648,000 tons or at the rate of about 950,- 
000 tons per month, Total dumpings over tidewater piers for 
all purposes were very heavy, 3,645,000 for the three weeks or 
at the rate of over 5,300,000 per month. Exports appear to have 
continued in greater volume than ever. 

“According to statements furnished the Geological Survey 
by the American Railroad Association loadings at the mines 
uder Service Order No. 11 may be summarized as follows: 


iat ot eet Of Great Week CAME. 1) socccccccccccesesiccascdevs 1,588 cars 
Gort at Ce Of NOCOME WOGK CAUSE. 15) .c ccc ccccscccccccceece 1,977 cars 
Sart Gt OE GF CIEE WOE TCAUE. BEF oo iccc ciccvcecccesssecwes 2,226 cars 


“As the initial assessment under the order was 923 cars per 
day, the cumulative movement at the end of the third week was 
13 per cent behind. Considerable quantities of this coal con- 
signed to New England have not been dumped for lack of vessels 
at the ports. On August 26, for example, the coal on hand at 
Hampton Roads for New England account was reported to the 
American Railroad Association as 88,469 net tons, while the 
capacity of vessels available for loading this coal were only 
7,952 tons.” 


MILEAGE ON PRIVATE CARS 


At the request of the Association of Railway Executives, 
the committees of traffic and transportation, of the American 
Railroad Association have given consideration to the mileage 
rates on various classes of privately owned cars. As a result 
of investigation, on the recommendation of the executive com- 
nittee of the American Railroad Association, the advisory com- 
mittee of the Association of Railway Executives has approved 
the following schedule of rates as compensation for the use, by 
the carriers, in freight train service only, of freight cars owned 
by individuals, firms, corporations or car companies: 


Per mile. 
Snare AN: RIS 5c ia ors vatertn ude hlcstas etnies nuh ont aii aetna 1% cents 
I MI no a od aia ica id gin aimiara ing aaa we Weis wipasaleery 1 cent 


Be I CODD oa. a 5s ce a6 060 hewecescenssmencacewheewe 1% cents 
Palace horse or live stock cars (Arms Car type)...... | cent 
Refrigerator cars: 


Beer and ice (see note, paragraph @).........ccseeeee 17 mills 
All other refrigerator cars (see note, paragraph b).. 2 cents 
RS ME ok cars iee cian Cad a ibaa Mee See eRe ee keene 1 cent 
a ari isan a det le lS Ma eal i plait aia. Dake 1% cents 


All other freight cars except cars operated by carni- 
val companies, circuses or show outfits.............. mills 
Note.—(a) Beer and ice refrigerator car—‘‘A car with body 
and doors equipped with insulation, having no ice tanks or ven- 
tilating devices.’’ (b) All Other Refrigerator Cars—“A car with 
body, doors and hatch plugs, equipped with insulation and with 
ice bunkers or baskets; brine ice tanks or ice tanks and either 
with or without ventilating devices.”’ 

The increase in the mileage allowance will be effective No- 
vember 1, 1920. The advisory and executive committees, in 
accordance with the action taken by the Association of Railway 
Executives, at its session on May 28, 1920, have directed the 
publishing and filing on October 1, 1920, effective November 1, 
1920, a tariff covering mileage allowances on all privately owned 
cars for the railroads which have given their concurrence and 
will include such other railroad companies as desire to have 
this action taken on their behalf. 

J. E. Fairbanks, secretary of the A. R. A., in a circular, says: 

“Attention is called to rule 35, section 6, of the Consolidated 
Classification, wherein provision is made ‘Unless otherwise pro- 
vided for in carriers’ tariffs’ for a mileage allowance at a rate 
of one cent per mile on tank cars; also a rule covering the 
equalization of empty versus the loaded movement. It is the 
Itention to eliminate this rule from the classification at an 
early date. ; 

“Our common tariff will publish an allowance of 1% cents 
ber mile on tank cars. Carriers which have not executed power 
of attorney or approved the publication under their unrestricted 
bower of attorney, which desire to make the mileage allowance 
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on tank cars 1% cents, should issue the necessary authority 
at once.” 


MINIMUM WEIGHTS ON GRAIN 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission, in an amendment issued late August 27 
to Special Permission No. 50450, which authorizes minimum 
weights on grain and grain products, made several modifications 
in the original order, the most important one being that actual 
weight will apply on grain “when car is loaded to full capacity.” 
This addition was requested by the boards of trade of Chicago 
and Kansas City and others. 

It was pointed out to the Commission that without the 
insertion of the quoted words in the note making exceptions to 
the application of the marked capacity of car as minimum weight 
on grain, shippers of light grains would be placed at a disad- 
vantage. Oats, for instance, will not weigh as much as marked 
capacity of car even if it is loaded full, and under the order 
as originally issued charges would have to be paid on the basis 
of marked capacity. 

The amendment follows: 


ails It is ordered that Special Permission No. 50450 be amended as 
ollows: 

(1) That the note relating to minimum weight on grain as shown 
on sheet 1 be amended to read as follows: ; : 

Note: When grain is loaded at point of origin to within 24 inches 
of roof, at side walls of car, for the purpose of federal or state in- 
spection, or for inspection by grain exchange at points where federal 
inspection is maintained (notation to that effect being inserted in the 
bill of lading by shippers) or when grain is loaded to proper grain line 
of cars so marked (or when car is loaded to full space capacity) 
actual weight will apply. 

(2) Add to the list of commodities subject to grain product mini- 
mum weights the following: 

Feeds, live stock or poultry, the chief constituents of which are 
grain or grain products, when taking grain product or grain by- 
product commodity rates. 

(3) Substitute for the item reading: 

“Grain products, not otherwise specifically provided herein when 
subject to grain product or grain by-product (flour, meal, etc.) com- 
modity rates,’’ 
the following: : 

“Grain products, not otherwise specifically provided herein when 
subject to grain, grain product or grain by-product (flour, meal, etc.) 
commodity rates.”’ 

(4) Add following Note 4 on sheet 2, the following: 

Note 5: On mixed carloads of grain and grain products the mini- 
mum weight as applicable to shipments of grain products in mixed 
carloads will apply provided the weight of the grain which may be 
included in such shipment shall not exceed 331% per cent of the total 
weight loaded in such mixed carloads. If the weight of the grain 
which may be included shall exceed 3344 per cent of the total weight 
loaded in such mixed carloads, the minimum weight as applicable to 
such grain will apply, except when car is loaded to full space capacity 
the actual weight will apply. 


EX-LAKE GRAIN RATES 


The American Farm Bureau Federation, in a statement 
commenting on the action of the Commission in authorizing 
readjustment of the ex-lake grain rates so that there may be 
more inducement to move grain via the Great Lakes to the Lake 
Erie ports, says the action “comes as a great relief to the 
farmers of the middle west, who have been éxperiencing heavy 
losses due to inability to move their crops to market.” 

“Delegation after delegation has come to Washington to 
appeal to the Commission for cars and the American Farm 
Bureau Federation has worked incessantly for some measure 
of relief,’ the Bureau says. The Commission has at all times 
been willing and anxious to do everything possible to remedy 
the serious situation, but always the answer has of necessity 
been the same. 

““There simply are not cars enough to go around, and labor 
conditions have been such as to prevent the efficient use of 
what equipment we have,’ the commissioners have always been 
forced to reply. 

“Finally the Federation proposed the plan for rate readjust- 
ments which would put the lake boats back into the grain 
carrying. trade. Governor W. L. Harding of Iowa, J. R. Howard, 
Gray Silver and various other officers and representatives of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation made a strong appeal 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission and, since the 
Commission had already looked into the matter somewhat and 
were favorably impressed, quick results followed. 

“The benefit to be derived from this arrangement agreed 
to by the roads will come not alone from the release of grain 
cars loaded for the East, but from the elimination of the long 
empty return trip to the West. By utilizing lake boats for the 
long haul the available supply of grain cars can be shuttled 
back and forth between the grain region and the upper lake 
ports at the western end and between Buffalo and the seaboard 
at the eastern end and thereby greatly multiply the effective 
car supply. 

“The American Farm Bureau Federation is also working 
on a plan for greater utilization of the Erie Canal between 
Buffalo and New York to make an all-water haul from Chicago 
and Duluth to the Atlantic seaboard. When this plan becomes 
fully effective still greater grain transportation relief will be 
afforded.” 


















SINGLE ADVANCE RULE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In Circular No. 8, dated August 19, issued August 26, Max 
Thelen, director of the division of liquidation of claims of the 
Railroad Administration, made the following announcement rel- 
ative to the application of the single advance when not pub- 
lished in all of the tariffs during the period of federal control: 

“To each carrier whose property was under federal control 
at the termination thereof at midnight, February 29, 1920: 

“Freight Rate Authority No. 10, dated July 2, 1918, author- 
ized carriers under federal control to provide, by tariff, that 
rates as increased by section 2, paragraph (a) General Order 
No. 28, should be applied to the through movement of certain 
commodities. Many tariffs were amended to include the so- 
called ‘single advance’ rule, while others were not. 

“Some months ago the Interstate Commerce Commission 
distributed the following announcement on this subject: 


Voted that, as at present advised, Division 2 is inclined to the 
view that where one of the tariffs used in making combination rates 
on through shipments contains a rule that such rates will be subject 
to the increase but once, there is a holding out to the shipper of the 
rate so constructed, and that the carrier should make good that hold- 
ing out. 


“The Railroad Administration has heretofore taken the po- 
sition that the single increase would be applicable only when 
each tariff used in constructing the through rate contained the 
combination rule. 

“The question has been the subject of correspondence be- 
tween this division and the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and is now before that body in formal proceeding. 

“It has come to my attention that some of the carriers are 
making refunds, following the informal tentative view expressed 
by the Commission. This is to advise that unless all tariffs 
used in arriving at the through rate contain the combination 
rule, no refunds of this character should be made until after a 
conclusion has been reached in the matter now pending before 


the Interstate Commerce Commission. ‘ 
“You will be duly notified of the final determination of this 


question.” 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The commission on car service of the American Railroad As- 
sociation, August 31, issued its semi-monthly bulletin showing 
percentages of freight cars on line to ownership as of August 
15, Class 1 roads, and its summary of general conditions as of 
August 28. 

In the Eastern district the percentage was 104.3 as com- 
pared with 96.1 in 1919; Allegheny, 101.9, as compared with 
102.6; Pocahontas, 72, as compared with 80.6; Southern district, 
83.9, as compared with 91.2; Northwestern, 97.1, as compared 
with 105.1; Central Western, 96, as compared with 111; South- 
western, 100.8, as compared with 117.4. Total, all districts, 97.2, 
as compared with ‘100.9. Canadian roads, 94.1, as compared 
with 90. 

The summary follows: 


Box cars: Demands for box cars continue from all points. The 
grain movement is absorbing a great many Cars, although an un- 
settled market condition is more responsible in some sections for 
light loading than the car supply. Good progress is being made on the 
transfer of box cars from eastern and southeastern roads to west- 
ern lines in order to put on these lines a supply of box cars more 
nearly equal to their ownership. It is highly important to give con- 
tinued attention to the handling of ventilated equipment by loading 
such cars to or in direct route to owners that they may be available 
for the fall perishable loading. 

Automobile cars: The movement of this class of equipment is not 
receiving the attention the situation demands and reports continue 
to reach us of improper loading. The handling of this class of equip- 
ment in accordance with car service rules should be strictly adhered 
to except when cars may be moved loaded or empty for Michigan, 
upper Indiana or Ohio, where loading is available. 

Stock cars: Demands continue heavy for stock cars required to 
move perishable freight from the southwest, and material assistance 
is now required in building up the supply of stock cars in the North- 
west where range cattle and sheep will start to move in a very short 
time. This class of equipment should be handled with the least pos- 
sible delay into this territory. 

Refrigerator cars: While reports indicate that requirements are 
being reasonably well protected, grapes are beginning to move in 
volume from California and the situation warrants strict compliance 
with current instructions of the Refrigerator Department in the 
handling of refrigerators. Prompt placement by railroads for unload- 
ing and equally prompt release by consignees, coupled with expeditious 
movement of both empties and loads by railroad, is imperative if the 
needs are to be approximately met. 

Flat cars: There continues a heavy demand for flats in the south- 
ern territory to protect shipments of logs and timber. Special at- 
tention to these demands is being given and cars are being expedited 
to afford relief. Reports indicate that requirements for flat cars to pro- 
tect movement of agricultural implements have been well supplied. 
Kastern lines making excellent showing on performance of present flat 
ear orders and some improvement has been noted the past week in 
the fulfillment of orders by central western lines. 

Open top cars: The production of bituminous coal during the month 
of August will average about 11,000,000 tons per week, reflecting im- 
proved car supply which has existed this month as compared with 
previous months. It is felt that the continuation of this rate of pro- 
duction will insure adequate replenishing of the country’s fuel stocks 
before cold weather sets in. Considerable improvement is reported 
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in the car supply in the steel loading districts during the past week, 
However, it is still of the utmost importance that mill gondolas be 
handled expeditiously to the steel loading territories and not mis- 
used in the loading of commodities not entitled to this type of equip- 
ment. Restrictions against the placement of coal cars for commodities 
other than coal still continue in effect. Where such shipments can 
be protected as moving in the direction of the coal fields, cars are 
being supplied on the best possible »asis. Essential shipments which 
cannot be protected under the Servi_2 Orders are granted special per- 
mits after full investigation of the facts in justification of such action, 


MORE TRANSPORTATION 


Bulletin No. 2, issued_by the Association of Railway Executives 
for the information of officials of railroads and others to unify all 
forces in the effort to secure maximum service from existing trans- 
portation facilities. 


“An Average Loading of Thirty Tons Per Car” 


An average daily minimum movement of freight cars of not 
less than 30 miles per day is the aim first stated in the pro. 
gram of the railroads for more transportation. 

To increase the average loading of cars to 30 tons per 
car is the second aim of this program. 

Statistics show that the average car loading on all rail- 
roads in the United States is only about 70 per cent of the 
carrying capacity of the car. 

Furthermore, about 32 per cent of the total freight car 
mileage is made with empty cars. 

An average increase of only one ton per each loaded car 
would be equivalent to the addition of 80,000 new cars to the 
available supply. 

, The average loading per loaded freight car in 1919 was 27.8 
‘ons. 

If this average were raised to 30 tons, it is estimated that 
the total ton mileage would be increased from 395,000,000,000 
to 426,000,000,000. 

This great increase would be accomplished without any 
other change in handling of cars than is involved in the in- 
creased load. 

The combined effect of increased daily mileage to 30 miles 
and of loading each car to 30 tons would be to increase the 
capacity of the railroads to 553,000,000,000 ton miles. 


Loading an Extra 1,000 Pounds of Coal Per Car Would Move 
5,000,000 Tons 

With respect to one commodity—coal—the Indiana Coal 
Trade Bureau has recently stated that there are loaded an 
average of 200,000 cars of coal a week, and that an addition of 
1,000 pounds per car would mean 100,000 tons of extra coal 
loaded each week in the same number of cars, or between 
5,000,000 and 6,000,000 tons of coal a year. 

This additional coal would be moved without any additional 
equipment. 

It is not possible, of course, all at once or for all roads to 
increase freight car mileage to 30 miles per day, or average 
loading per car to 30 tons. 

It is possible to increase the present average loading above 
its present level. 

This is proven by the results of intensive effort in this 
direction by many railroads in recent months. 

It is proven by the fact that the average loading of 25.1 
tons in 1916 was increased to 27 tons in 1917; to 29.2 tons in 
1918; to 27.8 in 1919, and stood at 28.3 tons in the first months 
of this year. 

It is a goal at least toward which railroads must aim in 
their effort to give more service from existing facilities. 

The extent to which cars are loaded is largely a matter 
under control of the shipper, but is partly under the control 
of the railroad. 

Loading of cars at the railroad’s own stations and trans- 
fers, and cars loaded with railroad material, is something for 
which the railroad itself is responsible. 

The utmost effort should be exerted to secure maximum 
loading where the railroad itself is in control of the situation; 
the same effort should be exerted to induce shippers to co- 
operate in securing full loading. 


WORK OF CAR SERVICE COMMITTEES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Additional reports received by the commission on car serv- 
ice of the American Railroad Association for the week ending 
August 21 from local car service committees tell of efforts by 
the committees to improve transportation conditions. 

From Chicago it was reported that all trunk lines are mak- 
ing solid trains wherever possible by means of additional switch- 
ing in their outer yards; 476 cars of embargoed freight were re 
routed the week ending August 14 and the previous week 399 
cars were diverted. The committee reported that about 80 per 
cent of the normal switching forces were working. Improve 
ment has been made in the unloading of cars through co-opera- 
tion of shippers and the traffic committee of the railroads. Ef 
forts are being made to have consignees work their unloading 
forces on Saturday afternoons and Sundays. 

The St. Louius committee reports that it has arranged to re 
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September 4, 1920 


ceive a daily yard check on the Terminal Railroad Association 
properties for the purpose of showing all cars on hand over 48 
pours. Inspectors have been assigned to ascertain causes of 
delay and to assist in speeding up unloading. In the week of 
August 19, 19,737 bad order cars were repaired. 

The Seattle committee reported that increased efficiency on 
the part of switching crews had been observed and that a saving 
of approximately 150 cars a month had been effected by revisions 
of merchandise schedules at Seattle and Tacoma. The Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul was arranging to move a solid train of 40 
cars of oil to the east. The same road has arranged to have 500 
cars repaired at an outside Seattle shop. 

Bananas, molasses, oil and asphaltum are being run in solid 
train loads, it was reported by the New Orleans committee, which 
said normal switching service was being performed in general. 
The number of cars repaired in the week of August 13 amounted 
to 1,012. 

At Denver no rerouting has been necessary, according to the 
committee report, and switching was being done promptly. Ninety 
cars of automobiles have been placed in storage to release equip- 
ment since the committee was organized. The committee is mak- 
ing efforts to increase loading to capacity, a check of loading 
of cement and coal having revealed that only 58 to 80 per cent 
of car capacity was being utilized. 

Conditions at Atlanta have been improving, the committee 
in that city reported, all lines reporting an adequate supply of 
switching and road power. About 500 cars are being repaired 
each day. 

Switching at Des Moines is being performed satisfactorily, 
according to the committee’s report, and the labor situation is 
practically normal. The committee reports no embargoes in ef- 
fect and no cars being held on account of embargoes at outside 
points. Car repair facilities are being worked to capacity. 

At Dallas 1,034 bad order cars were repaired the week ending 
August 21. The committee reported that delays to empty cars 
released on industry tracks were being entirely eliminated. No 
rerouting has been necessary. 

The Milwaukee committee reported that 6,632 bad order cars 
were repaired and that the C. M. & St. P. was sending 270 cars 
to outside shops for repairs. 


OPERATING STATISTICS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


For the three months of 1920 ending with March, the large 
steam roads had 103,079,000,000 net ton-miles as compared with 
83,489,000,000 net ton-miles in the same period of 1919, accord- 
ing to a statement on operating statistics issued by the bureau 
of statistics of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The net ton-miles per freight train-mile amounted to 685 as 
compared with 658 in the same period of 1919. The percentage 
of serviceable cars on line was 93.3 as compared with 94.4 in the 
same period of 1919. The report shows that the cost of coal per 
net ton was $3.64 as compared with 3.44 in the first three months 
of 1919. 

In a similar report for the month of April, the roads had 28,- 
208,000,000 net ton-miles as compared with 28,593,000,000 in April, 
1919. The percentage of serviceable cars was 93.5 as compared 
with 93 in April, 1919. The cost of coal per net ton was $3.76 as 
compared with $3.36 in April, 1919. 

In a report giving operating statistics on the large steam 
roads for the month of May, the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Commission shows that the net ton-miles amounted to 37,569,- 
000,000, as compared with 32,276,000,000 in May, 1919, an in- 
crease of 16.4 per cent. The percentage of serviceable cars of 
total cars on line was 93.4, as compared with 92.6 in May, 1919. 
The net ton-miles per car per day was 489, as compared with 
428 in May, 1919. The cost of coal per net ton was $3.91, the 
Prices ranging from $6.99 in the New England region to $3.32 
In the Central Western region, as compared with an average 
Price of $3.25 in May, 1919, when prices ranged from $5.67 in 
the New England region to $2.49 in the Pocahontas region. 


FREIGHT CAR MOVEMENT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


_ According to figures that are being prepared by the statis- 
ticians of the Commission, the daily average movement of the 
highly essential freight car is increasing. Just how much of an 
Increase, for the country as a whole, has not been computed by 
the statisticians. The campaign for more speed in loading, un- 
loading, and moving the freight car, apparently, is having an ef- 
fect. The latest figures, however, carry the compilation, as to 
each road, only up to June. In the early part of 1919 there was 
no such demand for a swiftly moving freight car as there has 
been this year. Last year until about July it made little or no 
difference whether a car moved swiftly or whether the trainmen 
look their time in getting cars over the road. 

__ The June figures show the Union Pacific, with comparatively 
light loading of cars, to have a speed record that is away ahead 
of any other carrier in the country. They also show the Pitts- 
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burgh & Lake Erie, with the heaviest loading, to be the slowest 
in the country. 

In June the Union Pacific achieved 73.3 car-miles per day 
and made a six-months .average of 63.1. Its net-ton miles per 
loaded freight car-mile in June was 24.5 and for the six months 
period 24.7. Last year in June it achieved 47.3 car-miles per 
car day and a six-months average of 51.6. Last year its June 
loading was 22.4 tons and for the six months period 24.6. 

In contrast with the Union Pacific may be placed the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie. In June of this year its cars made an aver- 
age of 7 miles a day and its average for six months was 7.4 miles. 
In 1919 its daily average was 9.3 and for the six months period, 8.4 
This year that road has had one of the meanest strikes any car- 
rier has had and that, it is believed, is a complete explanation 
for a lower avarage than for last year. 

Its average loading in June was 41.5 tons and for the six 
months period 41.9 tons. In 1919 its June average was 41.9 and 
six months average 40.5. The Union Pacific and the Pittsburgh 
& Lake Erie are not really comparable because the former, on 
considerable of its mileage, is a prairie road. It has few con- 
gested terminals, while the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie has nothing 
but congestion to fight all the time. In figures, however, the 


- Union Pacific makes ten times the rate of speed with half as 


heavy a load, 

Conditions in the New Haven part of New England, it is 
believed, are shown by the figures for the New Haven road. In 
June it averaged 11.6 miles and in the six months period ended 
with June 8.6 miles. Last year its June average was 15.2 and its 
six months average was 14.6. Its loading in June, 1920, was 23.2 
tons and for the six months period it was 22.7. Last year the 
loading was 22.4 tons in June and 22.9 in the six months period. 

The Boston & Albany, operating through a less congested 
part of New England, has a June average speed of 31 miles and 
a six months average of 24.2. In 1919 its June average speed 
was 34.7 and the six months average was 31. 

In the middle west and south the Illinois Central held the 
record for speed, its June average being 43 miles and the six 
months average 41. Last year its June average was 34.7 and 
the six months average 30.1. 

Daniel Willard, in his talk to the Commission about the 
necessity for priority orders on coal, said that if the average 
daily speed of the freight car could be brought up to thirty 
miles, there would be great relief. In the figures for June, only 
fourteen railroads showed an average speed of 30 miles a day or 
more. Forty-four roads are covered by the report. They are the 
large ones with an operating revenue of $25,000,000 a year or 
more. The roads that showed that high an average are: Boston 
& Albany; Delaware & Hudson; Lackawanna; Chesapeake & 
Ohio; Norfolk & Western; Illinois Central; Louisville & Nash- 
ville; Northern Pacific; Santa Fe; Burlington; Union Pacific; 
Oregon Short Line; Southern Pacific, and Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas. 


RAILWAY REVENUE 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


According to a final summary of the results of operation 
of class I roads made public by the Commission September 2, 
in the six months’ period ending with June, for the country as 
a whole, the operating revenue showed an increase from $2,- 
355,390,478 to $2,736,921,532; expenses, from $2,090,101,468 to 
$2,575,046,189, and a decline in railway operating income from 
$172,792,493 to $30,708,149. The net, which corresponds to the 
standard return guaranteed to the railroads during federal con- 
trol, declined from $156,086,467 to $7,336,531, and the operating 
ratio rose from 88.74 to 94.05. 


In June, for the country as a whole, operating revenue 
rose from $426,089,950 to $493,775,188; operating expenses from 
$356,407,447 to $477,963,290, and railway operating income de- . 
clined from $55,057,634 to a deficit of $9,953,994. The standard 
return declined from $52,138,463 to a deficit of $16,284,900, the 
ratio going up from 83.65 to 96.80. 

The railroads of the country had a railway operating deficit 
of $13,455,871 for May, according to the final summary of reve- 
nues and expenses issued by the bureau of statistics of the 
Commission, August 30. In May, 1919, the same roads had a 
net operating income of $39,340,216. 

Railway operating revenues for May, of this year, amounted 
to $456,006,543, as compared with $413,945,449 in May, 1919. 
Railway operating expenses amounted to $441,031,310, as com- 
pared with $355,691,811 in May of last year. 

In the eastern district the roads had a deficit of $16,042,094, 
as compared with a net of $13,304,483 in May, 1919. Railway 
operating revenues of the carriers in the eastern district in 
May were estimated at $199,596,355, against operating revenues 
of $186,063,723 for the same month of last year. Operating ex- 
penses of the eastern carriers in May totaled $204,264,407 in 
May, against expenses of $164,300,514 in the same month of 
last year. 

In the Pocahontas district the roads had a net railway 
operating income of $2,085,150, as compared with $3,184,650 in 
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May, 1919. Railway operating revenues amounted to $14,932,904 
in May, as compared with $14,577,699 in May of last year. Rail- 
way operating expenses in May totaled $12,980,236, as compared 
with $10,789,523 in May, 1919. 

The roads in the southern district had a net operating in- 
come of $744,197, as compared with $3,641,806 in May, 1919. 
The railway operating revenues amounted to $58,728,113, as com- 
pared with $50,389,723 in May, 1919. Railway operating expenses 
amounted to $55,284,159, as compared with $44,840,885 in May, 
1919. 

The roads in the western district had a net operating deficit 
of $243,124, as compared with a net of $19,209,327 in May, 1919. 
Railway operating revenues amounted to $182,749,171, as com- 
pared with $162,914,304 in May, 1919, ahd railway operating ex- 
penses, $167,502,508, as compared with $135,760,889 in May, 1919. 

The Bureau pointed out that to compare the earning power 
of roads in 1920 and 1919, it should be noted that corporate war 
taxes and organization expenses are not included in the 1919 
returns, and that the revenues of all roads for five months of 
1920 include approximately $50,000,000 back mail pay. The 
amount of war taxes included for May, 1920, is $2,740,878, and 
for the five months of 1920, $8,363,573. 

For the five months ended with May, the final summary 
showed that the roads of the country had a net railway oper- 
ating income of $23,607,082, as compared with $103,947,969 in 
the same period of 1919. The roads in the eastern district had 
a deficit of $60,553,971, as compared with a net of $16,402,373 
in 1919. The roads in the Pocahontas district had a net of 
$9,227,882, as compared with $10,204,177 in the first five months 
of 1919. In the southern district the roads had a net of $23,- 
615,421, as compared with $14,951,005 in the same period of 1919. 
In the western district the roads had a net of $51,317,750, as 
compared with $62,390,414 in the same period of 1919. 


DEBT OF GOVERNMENT TO RAILROADS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


It is probable that when a balance is struck between the 
government and the railroads in the account between them 
for the period of federal control and the six months’ transition 
period thereafter, the United States treasury will owe the rail- 
roads well over $1,100,000,000, instead of only $900,000,000, as 
estimated in The Traffic World, August 21, p. 349. The sum 
may go over $1,200,000,000. 

The estimate published on August 21 ignored the fact that 
the big wage award will have to be paid by the railroad com- 
panies, in the first instance, although the amount of it, for May, 
June, July and August, will be an undisputed liability of the 
government. 

The wage award for May, June, July and August will be 
paid largely after September 1, the day on which all railroads 
were cut off the railroad pay roll and put on their own financial 
responsibility, with the government unable and, as to some 
items, unwilling to pay what it owes them. The wages awarded 
to the railroad employes for the last four months of the guaranty 
period will reduce the net railway operating income of many 
carriers for those months to a net railway operating deficit. 
Julius H. Parmelee, head of the Bureau of Railway Economics, 


who has been keeping figures on the subject, believes the deficit ° 


for the country as a whole, for the six months of the guaranty 
period, will be between $115,000,000 and $150,000,000. 

The deficit, whatever it finally shows itself to be, will have 
to be added to the guaranty, the minimum of which, for six 
months, is $450,000,000. The two items will total from $565,000,000 
to $600,000,000. 

Unpaid compensation for the control period, on July 21, 
amounted to about $550,000,000. On the face of the figures, 
which have not been refined by counter-adjustments, the gov- 
ernment will owe at least $1,100,000,000, and not improbably 
$1,200,000,000. 

The Commission has advanced approximately $234,000,000 
to 175 roads on the amounts due on account of the guaranty 
provisions of the law. The Commission and the Treasury De- 
partment are working on a plan whereby the roads can get the 
allowances to which they are clearly entitled and over which 
there is no dispute. 


FREIGHT ADVANCES AND PRICES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In the opinion of Julius H. Parmelee, chief statistician of 
the Bureau of Railway Economics, it is inconceivable that any 
increase in freight rates can be multiplied five times to the 
final consumer. In discussing the probable effect of the recent 
rate advances on prices, Mr. Parmelee said some of the rates 
may be increased somewhat to the final consumer by reason of 
the fact that manufacturing and merchandising profits are fre- 
quently calculated on a percentage basis, and that, therefore, 
any inerease in costs, including transportation, would be in- 
creased in proportion to the percentage of profits. 

Mr. Parmelee makes the point that the statistician who 
would multiply the total increase in freight rates by five to 
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show what the cost to the ultimate consumer is going to be 
would have to subtract, among other items, freight on housge. 
hold goods and mail order house shipments, the freight in these 
instances being paid direct by the shipper, in the case of house. 
hold goods, and usually the receiver of freight, in the cage 
of mail order shipments. He points out further that in 1917 
more than 2,300,000 tons of household goods and furniture 
were shipped as freight. 

Mr. Parmelee estimates that the proportion of the retajj 
price of the average article which is represented by the trans. 
portation costs entering into its manufacture and distribution 
has been from 6 to 8 per cent. In other words, out ‘of each 
dollar the consumer paid for the average article of food, cloth. 
ing, etc., only 6 to 8 cents has gone to the railroads. An in. 
crease of 35 per cent in freight rates, the estimated average 
of the increases authorized by the Commission, therefore, Mr, 
Parmelee says, Means an increase of 35 per cent of the 6 to 8 
cents paid for transportation out of each $1 of retail value, 
or about 2% cents on the value. An article retailing at $1 
before the increase became effective should not be increased 
more than 21% cents because of the rate advances, Mr. Parme. 
lee believes. 


GUARANTY MATTERS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission, Division 4, has sent the following notice 
to all carriers concerned: 


The attention of the Commission has been drawn to the fact that 
a number of smaller carriers which were not under federal control and 
which expect to derive benefits under the provisions of sections 204 and 
209 of the Transportation Act, 1920, maintain their accounts and rec- 
ords in what may be described as a very unsatisfactory condition with 
respect both to the sufficiency of details and compliance with the uni- 
form system of accounts promulgated by the Commission. This con- 
dition causes the expenditure of an unwarranted amount of time on 
the part of the Commission’s examiners in conducting investigations 
necessary to determine amounts payable to carriers under sections 
204 and 209 of the Transportation Act, 1920. 

To the end that the work of the Commission in this connection 
may progress as expeditiously as possible, carriers are advised in the 
event their accounts have not been kept in accordance with the Com- 
mission’s accounting regulations, that they will be expected to restate 
their accounts and bring them into harmony with the classification 
provisions. Pending proper restatement of such accounts, the Com- 
mission’s examiners will be withdrawn and the verification of claims 
submitted by the carriers for the reimbursement of deficits under sec- 
tion 204 and for guaranty payments under section 209 of the Trans- 
portation Act, 1920, will be suspended. During the period of such 
suspension the Commission will feel at liberty to withhold certificates 
for advances either under section 204 or under section 209 (h) of the 
Transportation Act, 1920. 


The same division of the Commission also sent the following 
notice to carriers: 


Inquiries have been received as to whether the Commission will 
require an inventory to be taken of material and supplies on hand as of 
August 31, 1920, in connection with the determination of the amounts 
payable under section 209 of the Transportation Act, 1920. 

In view of the fact that reliable information with respect to the 
operating expenses of the guaranty period, as affected by material 
and supply issues, can be obtained in no other way, the Commission 
will require carriers accepting the provisions of section 209 of the 
Transportation Act, 1920, to take an inventory of materials and sup- 
plies as of the close of business August 31, 1920, and adjust their ac- 
counts for the period March Ist to August 31st, both inclusive, in the 
manner provided for in Case 2 of Accounting Bulletin No. 15. 

With respect to carriers which were not under Federal control 
and which did not take inventories as of February 29, 1920, the amount 
of any discrepancy disclosed by the inventory as of August 31, 1920, 
should be apportioned between the guaranty period and the period 
prior thereto on basis of the material issues applicable to each period 
since the previous inventory was taken. 


DEFERRED CAR REQUISITIONS 


Deferred car requisitions for the week of August 15 
amounted to 126,397 for the United States and Canada as com- 
pared with 125,219 the previous week. For the United States 
alone the shortage was 121,227, as compared with 119,359 the 
previous week. 


GOOD ROADS 


(Continued from page 430) 

of course, be considered on its merits, but we think that 
where an extensive or a valuable plan for road-building 
or mending is under way or ready for execution, it ought 
not to be held up because of lack of transportation mate- 
rials. We think the transportation of road materials im- 
portant in the same sense that the transportation of ma- 
terials for the improvement of the railroads themselves 
is important. The crying need of the hour is for more 
transportation. Wherever and however we can get 't 
we want it. The building and mending of roads is oné 
way to get it. 
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POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER iN DEMAND 
and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for getting the 
men and the positions in touch with each other. The rates for 
classified advertisements ars as follows: First insertion, $1.00 pe 
line: minimum charge, $3.00; succeeding insertions, per line, 50c; 10 
words to the line; numbers and abbreviations counted as werds; 
§ point type; payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements 
forwarded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. 
TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—Experienced tariff and rate man for industrial traffic 
department in Canadian city. State age, experience and salary ex- 
pected. Address L. G. O. 243, Traffic World, Chicago, IIl. 


® 





WANTED—Live, aggressive Chamber of Commerce in Pennsyl- 
yania city wishes to secure services of man of broad business training 
and actual experience with the solution of both traffic and industrial 
problems, capable of organizing and operating efficient traffic and 
jndustrial bureau. Exceptional opportunity for right man. Answer 
A, R. T. 241, Traffic World, Chicago, Ill., giving particulars regarding 
aualifications, age and salary expected. 


POSITION WANTED—As traffic manager and assistant. Address 
A. R. T. 245, Traffic World, Chicago, IIl. 


WANTED—Position as traffic manager, by a man thoroughly ex- 
rerienced, twenty years’ railroad traffic, six years’ industrial with 
Board of Trade. Good executive; understands Act to regulate com- 
merce and practice before Commission. Have handled many cases 
and some important ones successfully. Desire connection with some 
arge industry or progressive Board of Trade. Address “Experience,” 
Traffic World, Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—Competent traffic man for Chamber of Commerce 
work. State in detail education, experience and salary expected. Ad- 
dress H. F. Barkerding, Chairman, 148 Eastbay St., Charleston, S. C. 


POSITION WANTED—Certified Traffic Manager available, experi- 
enced railroad, commercial; technical, legal, practical, record of 
—— Young, ambitious. Address E. E. D. 197, Traffic World, 
Chicago, 3 


POSITION WANTED—As Traffic Manager with industrial or com- 
mercial concern in the east or middle west. Number of years’ experi- 
ence in industrial traffic. Best of references. Address Competent, care 
H, B. Dickinson, No. 6 West 34th St., New York City. 


POSITION WANTED—F. E. Connett, age 33, married, freight 
traffic manager and rate and claim specialist for eight years, now open 
for responsible position with reliable firm. Have executive ability. 
Thorough business experience, including banking and marketing. Effi- 
cient correspondent. I will quickly learn your business and produce 
results. Highest reference. Interview desired. Residence address, 
123 East Lyndale Ave., Vincennes, Ind. 


POSITION WANTED—As Traffic Manager in industrial institution, 
by a man, age 25, with ten years’ experience in traffic of leading trunk 
line railroad, with which he now holds important executive position. 
Address O. G. U. 239, Traffic World, Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—Young man for clerical position in traffic department, 
manufacturing concern. Good opportunity for the right man. State 
experience, age and salary expected. Address A. Y. L. 235, Traffic 
World, Chicago, IIl. 


























FOR SALE—Two cars No. 1 6x8—8 ft. oak, sawed railroad ties. 
One car 7x9—8 ft. hewed ties. Ready for immediate shipment. L. E. 
Pearson, Edwardsburg, Mich. 

a a NR 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE.—Object: 
The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning traffic 
matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
state railroad commissions and transportation companies in pro- 
moting and securing better understanding by the public and the 
state and national governments of the needs of the traffic world; 
to secure proper legislation where deemed necessary, and the modi- 
fication of present laws where considered harmful to the free inter- 
change of commerce; with the view to advance fair dealing and to 
a. conserve and protect the commercial and transportation 
interests. 

Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 
W. H. Chandler iis President 

Manager Transportation Bureau, Boston Chamber of Com- 

merce. 
C. E. Childe Vice-President 

Manager Traffic Bureau, Omaha Chamber of Commerce. 

Edwin C. Wilmore .- Treasurer 

Traffic Manager, Sefton Mfg. Corporation, 1301 W. 35th St., 

Chicago, Il. 
Nee eee or eee Cen .....Executive Secretary 

5 North La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 

Edward F. Lacey Assistant Secretary 

5 North La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 


ARTHUR B. HAYES 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Colorado Bullding, Washingto Cc. 

artmeat 


n, D. 
Fermer Member ef the Dep of Justioe ct) 
Selleiter ef luternal Revenue 


Interstate Commerce Litigation a 
Specialty 


GEORGE A. HAMMA, LL.B. 
LAWYER 
COMMERCE COUNSELOR 


Loss, Damage and Overcharge Claim Ad- 
jJuster. Freight Traffic Expert. 
interstate Commerce Cases a Specialty. 
1335-13836 Union Trust Bullding 


Phone Main 2080. CINCINNATI, O. 
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THROUGH EXPORT BILL OF LADING 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The traffic committee of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers has submitted to the Commission recommendations with 
respect to the through export bill of lading on which the Com- 
mission will begin hearings September 20 before Commissioner 
Woolley, in Washington. The meat packers ask that hearings 
also be held in Chicago. A statement issued by the Institute is 
as follows: 

“The packers’ committee used as a basis of the bill of lading 
form it recommended a form tentatively suggested by the United 
States Emergency Fleet Corporation, which originally was in- 
tended for a port bill of lading. The packers recommended, 
however, that the form with certain revisions be used not only 
for port bills of lading but that the conditions be made applic- 
able to the ocean movement of shipments handled on through 
bills of lading. The suggestion is predicated on the theory that 
the terms and conditions of the through bills of lading should, 
as far as water carriage is concerned, be identical with port 
bills .of lading. 

“The packers’ suggestions, if adopted, will assist not only 
shipments of packing house products, but will be generally help- 
ful to banks, agricultural interests, and all exporters of com- 
modities produced in the United States. 

“Briefly, the revisions urged by the packers, who probably 
are America’s largest exporters, would place more responsibility 
upon ocean carriers for the performance of their functions and 
would more adequately protect the property and interests of 
shippers. Raising the general value limit and liability of car- 
riers to not more than $250 a package or $20 a cubic foot is 
recommended. In this connection the value of property being 
exported now as compared with the value of property ten years 
or so ago is mentioned. 

“Other recommendations have to do with carriers’ respon- 
sibility in given circumstances, the carrying of goods on decks, 
shipments to London and other specified ports, the providing of 
necessary papers and the entrusting by one carrier to another 
of the duty of transporting goods.” 


MEANING OF F. 0. B. IN ENGLAND 


(Commercial Attache Lincoln Hutchinson, London) 


The Birmingham Chamber of Commerce has adopted the 
report of its export merchants’ section, which was concerned 
with the different interpretation placed on the term “f. o. b.” in 
Great Britain and in the United States. The chamber is to 
recommend to the Association of British Chambers of Com- 
merce the following action: 


(1) To ask each chamber of commerce to obtain statements from 
its principal importers and exporters as to their usual practice with 
regard to f. o. b. quotations and as to any variations they agree to in 
special cases, e. g., where lighterage has to be undertaken from the 
quay to the vessel. 

(2) To appoint a special subcommittee to consider and prepare a 
full summary of the replies received. 

(3) To obtain the opinion of counsel as to the existing legal posi- 
tion. 

(4) To convene a conference of chambers of commerce to discuss 
the whole question and to decide whether it is desirable to recom- 
mend an alteration of the English law. 


REMOVAL OF MEXICAN EXPORT EMBARGO ON COTTON 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, is in receipt of a wire report from Trade 
Commissioner Cunningham, at Mexico City, dated August 24, 
to the effect that the embargo on the exportation of cotton 
would be removed on September 1, and be replaced by an ex- 
port duty of 5 centavos per kilo. This action is taken as a 
result of a petition by the growers, who predict an exportable 
surplus of 100,000 bales for this year. 


000 A YEAR 


FOR EXPERT TRAFFIC MEN. Many concerns now pay their traffic 
managers $5,000 to $10,000 a year. Yet the traffic man who gets this 
big pay must actually know traffic work. You can quickly become a 
real traffic expert—stop losses—earn big money for yourself. Countless 
good openings for trained men. 

LEARN AT HOME—BOOK FREE. New home study Actual Prac- 





hh. 
Fi 





tice Method will quickly make* you a Certified Traffic Manager. You can very soon 
qualify for a splendid traffic position. Write quick for big, new, illustrated book 
describing this wonderful training in detail. Write today. Address AMERICAN 
COMMERCE ASSOCIATION, Dept. 29, 4043 Drexel Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 












CARLSON’S INDUSTRIAL 


Traffic Managers’ College 


Top Fioor Tribune Bidg., New York, N. Y. 

Practical Instructions given by ans Traffic Managers. No 
Theory, actual use of tariffs as appli to Domestic, Import and 
Export Shipping. TEXT MATTER includes important changes in 
Rules and Regulations, up to date, in loose-leaf form. 

Night Classes. Personal Instructions by Mall. 
Prospectus Free. Correspondence Solicited. 
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TRAFFIC. CLUBS 


(The following list of traffic clubs will be published from time 
to time. We ask that readers notify us of any errors or of any 
changes or additions of which they have any knowledge.) 


Akron Traffic Association. S. J. Witt, Pres.; H. L. Sova- 
cool, Secy. 
Baltimore—tTraffic Club of Baltimore. 
C. C. Kailer, Secy. 
Battle Creek (Mich.) Traffic Club. E. C. Nettels, Pres.; 
Eugene Wallace, Secy.-Treas. 
Boston, Mass.—The Association of Railway and Steamboat 
—_ of Boston. Willard Massey, Pres.; S. A. Colpitts, Secy.- 
reas. 
Brooklyn Traffic Club. P. L. Gerhardt, 
Schleicher, Secy. 
Buffalo Industrjal Traffic Club. E. J. Sheridan, Pres.; W. J. 
McKibbin, Secy. 
Buffalo Transportation Club. E,; E. Tanner, Pres.; 
O’Connor, Secy. 
Chicago Traffic Club. E. L. Dalton, Pres.; E. S. Buckmas- 
ter, Secy. 
Cincinnati.—Traffic Club of the Chamber of Commerce. 
W. H. Lockwood, Chairman; Sam Herndon, Secy. 
* Cleveland Traffic Club. C. T. Stripp, Pres.; F. A. Gideon, 
ecy. 
Columbus, Ohio.—Traffic Club of the Columbus Chamber of 
Commerce. W. E. Page, Pres.; C. L. Kelly, Secy. 
Cortland, N. Y.—Industrial Traffic Club of Cortland. H. B. 
Darling, Chairman; H. F. Johnson, Secy. 
Dayton Traffic Club.—J. W. Cobey, Pres.; W. E. Boyer, Secy. 
Decatur (Ill.) Transportation Club. R. L. Rees, Pres.; T. 
C. Burwell, Secy. 
Denver Commercial Traffic Club. T. A. Dinkel, Pres.; C. J. 
Hotchkiss, Secy. 
Detroit Transportation Club. H. H. Hamill, Pres.; 
Cochrane Secy. 
El Paso Traffic Club. S. H. Wilson, Pres.; A. U. Tadlock, 
Secy.-Treas. 
. Erie Traffic Club. H. W. Sherwood, Pres.; M. W. Eismann, 
e 


W. W. Tingle, Pres.; 


Pres.; C. A. 


ds 


7 2 


cy. 
‘“ Flint (Mich.) Traffic Club. A. V. Marti, Pres.; A. Nelson, 
ecy. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. Traffic, Transportation, and Waterways 
Bureau of the Chamber of Commerce. H. E. Fairweather, 
Chairman; E. C. Miller, Vice-Chairman. 

Fort Worth Transportation Club. E. C. Price, Pres.; E. E. 
Wyatt, Secy. 

Freeport, I1l.—Greater Freeport Traffic Club. W. H. Jenner, 
Pres.; F. F. Pepperdine, Secy. 

Grand Rapids Traffic Club. E. L. Ewing, Pres.; J. C. Quin- 
lan, Secy. 

Green Bay (Wis.) Traffic Club of the Green Bay Association 
of Commerce. F. Hurlbut, Pres.; W. J. LaLuzerne, Secy.-Treas. 

Holyoke, Mass.—Shippers’ Round Table of Western Massa- 
ee Traffic Men. C. E. Mohan, Chairman; W. B. Rogers, 

ecy. 
. Houston Traffic Club. F. L. Clements, Pres.; E. L. Williams, 
ecy. 

Indianapolis Transportation Club. F. B. Humiston, Pres.; 
T. A. Lamoureux, Secy. 

Jackson (Mich.) Traffic Club of the Jackson Chamber of 
Commerce. W. P. Hobart, Pres.; H. A. Plummer, Secy. 

Jacksonville Traffic Club. James F. Mead, Pres.; F. C. Saw- 
yer, Secy.-Treas. 

Jamestown, N. Y.—Traffic Club of the Jamestown Board of 


Commerce. J. H. Dasher, Pres.; H. W. Chapman, Secy. 
Kansas City Traffic Club. G. I. Tompkins, Pres.; Alfred 
A. Wild, Secy. 
Lansing (Mich.) Traffic Club. N. W. Secor, Pres.; J. T. 


Ross, Secy.-Treas. 

Los Angeles Transportation Association. 
Pres.; C. V. Means, Secy. 

Louisville Transportation Club. C. R. Long, Pres.; 
Perry, Secy. 

Memphis Traffic and Transportation Club. J. M. Beley, 


C. G. Krueger, 
G. A. 


Pres.; L. E. McKnight, Secy-Treas. 

Milwaukee Traffic Club. H. W. Ploss, Pres.; F. T. Fultz, 
Secy. 

Minneapolis Traffic Club. F. B. Townsend, Pres.; W. W. Gib- 
son, Secy. 


Newark Traffic Club. John Enstice, Pres.; A. Rennie, Secy. 

New England Traffic Club, Boston. William Garcelon, Pres.; 
C. A. Anderson, Secy. 

New York Traffic Club. F. E. Signer, Pres.; C. A. Swope, 
Secy. 

New York, N. Y.—Traffic Club of the Queensboro Chamber 
of Commerce. E. J. Tarof, Pres.; P. W. Moore, Secy. 

Omaha—tTraffic Managers’ Committee, Omaha Chamber of 
Commerce. C. E. Childe, Chairman; W. F. Crosby, Secy. 

Peoria Transportation Club. C. H. Gillig, Pres.; Arthur 
Maedel, Secy. . 
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Philadelphia Traffic Club. J. A. Tait, Pres.; W. H. Mont. 
gomery, Secy. 

Philadelphia—Commercial Traffic Managers of Philadelphia. 
W. B. Grieves, Pres.; T. Noel Butler, Secy. 

Pittsburgh Traffic Club. W. W. Blakely, Pres.; F. A. Lay. 
man, Secy. 

Pittsburgh Traffic and Transportation Association. H. N. 
Holdren, Pres.; A. C. Schweitzer, Recording Secy. 

Portland Transportation Club. E. M. Burns, Pres.; W. 0. 
Roberts, Secy. 

Providence, R. I.—Traffic Club of the Providence Chamber 
of Commerce. E. E. Salisbury, Chairman; E. C. Southwick, 
Secy. 

Ridgeway, Pa.—Traffic Club of Elk County. W. H. Grant, 
Pres.; C. L. Bishop, Secy. 

Roanoke (Va.) Traffic Club of the Association of Commerce. 
H. S. Dance, Pres.; J. T. Preston, Secy. 

Rochester, N. Y.—Traffic Council of the Rochester Chamber 
of Commerce. H. B. Cash, Chairman; C. A. Higbie, Secy. 

Salt Lake City Transportation Club. A. R. MecNitt, Pres.; 
R. E. Rowland, Secy. 

San Francisco Transportation Club. A. A. Moran, Pres; 
R. G. Guyett, Secy. 

San Francisco Traffic Club. W. T. Bozeman, Pres.; L. N. 
Bradshaw, Secy. 

Scranton, Pa.—Traffic Club of the Scranton Board of Trade. 
T. R. Brooks, Chairman; F. J. Hoffman, Secy. 

Seattle Transportation Club. F. W. Graham, Pres.; E. W. 
Mosher, Secy.-Treas. 

Sioux City, Ia.—Traffic Managers’ Club of Sioux City. J. P. 
Haynes, Pres.; R. R. Wigton, Secy. 

South Bend Traffic Club. F. S. Montgomery, Pres.; G. S. 
Hess, Secy.-Treas. 

Spokane Transportation Club. V. G. Shinkle, Pres.; R. W. 
Franklin, Secy. 

St. Joseph Traffic Club. R. A. Ferguson, Pres.; T. J. Slat- 
tery, Secy. 

St. Louis Traffic Club. A. D. Aiken, Pres.; 
Secy. 

Syracuse Traffic Efficiency Club. C. B. Berry, Pres.; W. J. 
O’Neil, Secy. 

Toledo Transportation Club. W. O. Holst, Pres.; J. J. Lynch, 
Secy. 

Trenton (N. J.) Traffic Club. M. D. Warren, Pres.; F. J. 
Quick, Secy. 

Troy, N. Y.—The Traffic Club, Inc., of Troy. W. J. Cipperly, 
Pres.; R. H. Bibb, Secy. 

Tulsa Transportation Club. L. M. Klein, Pres.; R. V. Miller, 
Secy. 

Waco Traffic Club. G. H. Zimmerman, Pres.; R. G. Hyett, 
Secy. 

Washington Traffic Club. C. E. Phelps, Pres.; J. T. M. Du- 
vall, Acting Secy. E ‘ 

Wheeling (W. Va.) Traffic Club. G. W. Koonce, Pres.; Doug- 
las Vass, Secy. 

Wichita Traffic Club. 
Secy. 

Worcester (Mass.) Traffic Association. 
E. E. Onitz. Secv. 

York (Pa.) Traffic Club. R. H. Immel, Pres.; J. F. Baird, 
Secy.-Treas. 


J. R. Bell. 


Pascal Lewis, Pres.; G. P. Nissen, 


B. F. Curtis, Pres.; 





CARS FOR POTATOES 


In Circular CCS-74, issued to all roads, the commission on 
service of the A. R. A. says: 

“The demand for cars in New England and Canada for po- 
tato shipments will be very active about September 1, and 
necessitates immediate action in returning to New England and 
Canadian roads, either loaded or empty, for delivery to owners, 
the following cars: 


car 


Maine Central 
Series 65501 to 66000. 
Canadian Pacific 
Series 289000 to 289497. Series 289500 to 289998. 
Eastman Car Company (Boston & Maine Railroad Lessee) | 
Series 50001 to 50100. Series 50501. Series 50101 to 50499. Series 
50700 to 50754. 
“Also the following potato cars owned by the Canadian 
Government Railway and stenciled ‘CGR’ are to be returned to 
owners at once: 


Series 65001 to 65500. 


Canadian Government Railway 

Series 65000 to 65096. 

“Will you kindly have check made of your records at once 
and direct that such cars as are now on your line be handled 
in accordance with these instructions, maintaining check twice 
a month until November 1 to see that any cars that show uP 
on your line are promptly and properly handled?” 


You can keep in the closest possible touch with traf- 
fic and transportation developments through The Daily 
Trafic World 
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FREIGHT ADVERTISING 


Is a proper and effective method for railroads 
to present to shippers what they 
have to offer. 








That there is no virtue in printer’s ink Cancellations 
ae ee pee Sah The Sixth Section Orders 
AND THE 







Consolidated Classification 
AND 


ANTIQUATED IDEA 


Intensive advertising of special facilities or 
advantages in mediums read by 
shippers whom it is de- 
sired to reach is 


GOOD BUSINESS 





Railroad Rate Committee 
DOCKETS 
Are All Now Promptly Printed in 


THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD 


AND 


THE WEEKLY TRAFFIC BULLETIN 


Samples and full information free on request 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE CORPORATION 








The Traffic Service Corporation 
Publisher The Traffic World 







(Publishers The Traffic World) 





418 South Market Street Chicago, III, 











“AT Your Service’ 


Ghe RATE TRAFFIC 
TARIFF LEGAL 
SPECIAL SERVICE 


Departments of 


The Traffic Service Corporation 


Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 





















We supply anything the Shipper or Carrier requires 
relating to Rates or Traffic. Consult us. 
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s & 
Digest of New Complaints 

* » 
11625, Sub. No. 1. Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., 


No. 
: vs. John Barton Payne, as agent. 

Unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory rates on ice between 
Fleischmann’s, N. Y., to Hobart’s, N. Y. Asks cease and desist 
order, just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

- 11634, Sub. No. 1. James Meagher, Pratt City, Ala., vs. Birming- 
ham Sou. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on coal from Dora and Carbon 
Hill, Ala., to Pratt City, Ala., from June 27, 1918, to March 1, 
1919. Asks reparation. 

. 11709. Hercules Mining Co., Burke, Idaho, vs. Northern Pacific 
et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly preju- 
dicial rates on ores and concentrates from Burke to Wallace, 
Idaho. Asks rate of 15%c per ton of 2,000 Ibs., value not to exceed 
$100 per ton, minimum weight 50,000 lbs., and reparation. 

. 11710. Tuffli Bros. Pig Iron and Coke Co., St. Louis, vs. John 
Barton Payne, as agent. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on coke from Pennsylvania fields, 
Indianapolis, Ind., to points in California, Oregon and Washington. 
Asks reparation. 

11711. Same vs. Same. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on pig iron from Memphis, Tenn., 
to Belleville, Ill Asks reparation. 
aed oy A een Milk Products Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. A. T. & 

5. F. et al. 

Complains of heater charges on condensed milk from points in 
Washington and Oregon to points in Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri, Wisconsin and Illinois. Asks for cease and desist 
order, just and reasonable rules, regulations for protection from 
cold shipments of canned goods, including condensed milk. 

- 11713. The Opp Coal Co., Aurora, Ind., vs. John Barton Payne, as 
agent. 

Unreasonable and excessive rates on coal from the Linton and 
Princeton groups in Indiana to Aurora during federal control. 
Asks for reparation. 

- 11714. man, h Distributing Co. et al., Jackson, Miss., vs. Illinois 

Centra ‘ 

Unjust uud unreasonable rate of 29¢c per 100 lbs. on sugar from 
New Orleans, La., and points taking the same rates to Jackson, 
Miss. Ask for cease and desist order, just and reasonable rates 
and eparation down to the basis of a rate of 22.5c per 100 Ibs. 
No. 11715. United Paper Board Co., Inc., New York City, vs. Southern 
Ry. et al. 

Unreasonable and discriminatory rates on baled straw 
Oldenburg, Ill., to Rockport, Ind. Asks for reparation. 
11716. Clinton Paving Brick Co. et al., Clinton, Ind., vs. Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on coal from Clinton Coal Co.’s 
mines located within the Clinton district to complainant’s plants 
in Clinton. Ask for cease and desist order, just and reasonable 
rates and reparation. ‘ 

11717. Standard Oil Co. of Kentucky vs. Alabama & Vicksburg 
et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly preju- 
dicial rates on petroleum and its products when shipped via the 
Alabama & Vicksburg Ry. from Baton Rouge, La., to Athens, 
Ala. Asks for cease and desist order, a rate of 48c per 100 lbs., 
and reparation. 

11718. The Standard Red Cedar Chest Co., Inc., Alta Vista, Va., 
vs. A. G. S. et al. 

Unreasonable rates on red cedar lumber from points in southern 
state to Alta Vista. Asks cease and desist order, rates not to 
exceed those in effect on common or rough lumber and reparation. 
11719. The Rock Products Traffic League, Chicago, Ill., vs. C 4 
I. & P. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory rates on 
silica sand from Oregon, Ill., to Silica, Ohio. Asks cease and 
desist order and rate not exceeding 200c per ton and reparation. 

- 11720. Western Brick and Supply Co., Lincoln, Neb., vs. C. B. 
& Q. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable switching charges on bricks and sand 
at Lincoln, Neb. Asks just and reasonable rates and reparation. 
11721. Monroe Cotton Oil Co., Inc., Monroe, La., vs. Louisiana & 
Arkansas et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on cottonseed hulls from Forney, 
Tex., to Minden, La. Asks cease and desist order, just and rea- 
sonable joint through rates and reparation. 

11722. Clarke-Burkle & Co. et al., Memphis, Tenn., vs. Chicago 
& Alton et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on corn and oats shipped to 
Memphis, Tenn., from Ashland, Lexington, Clemoor, McLean, 
Rutland, Stanford and Wenona in Illinois. Ask reparation. 

. 11723. National Drain Tile Co., Terre Haute, Ind., vs. Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on bituminous coal from Clinton, 
Ind., to Locan, Ind. Asks cease and desist order, just and rea- 
sonable rate and reparation. 

11724. Merchants Freight Bureau, Little Rock, Ark., St. 
Louis Southwestern et al. 

Complains of rate of 29c on shipment of corn from Cardwell, 
Mo., to Jacksonville, Ark. Asks cease and desist order, rate of 
16%ec and reparation down to basis of rate of 16%c. 

No. 11725. Mitsui & Co., Seattle, Wash., vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 
Excessive, unreasonable, unjust and prejudicial rate on ship- 
ment of pig lead from Granby, Mo., to Seattle, for export. Asks 
reparation. 
No. 11726. Mitsui & Co., Seattle, Wash., vs. Great Northern et al. 

Excessive, unreasonable and unjust rates on vegetable oil from 
Everett to Seattle, Wash. Asks reparation. 
aa. , western Sand and Gravel Co., Lincoln, Neb., vs. C. B. & 

. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable switching charges on sand within 
yard limits of Lincoln, Neb. Asks just and reasonable rates and 
reparation. 

11728. United Paperboard Co., New York, N. Y., vs. Boston & 
Maine et al. 

Unreasonable and discriminatory rates 
spoenpert to Thomson, N. Y., during federal control. 

on. 
oye i Rock Products Traffic League, Chicago, IIll., vs. C. B. 
: Q. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, unduly pref- 
erential and prejudicial rates on sand between shipping points in 
the so-called Ottawa district to Benton Harbor, Mich., in that the 
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through rates exceed the aggregate of intemediates to and from 
Joliet, Ill. Asks cease and desist order, just and reasonable rates 
and reparation. 
No, 11730. The Southern Cotton Oil Co., New York, N. Y., vs. Mo, 
Pac. et al yes 
Complains of application of 5th class through rate of 47¢ op 
copra oil from Gretna, La., to Chicago, Ill., because there was jn 
effect at time shipments moved rate of 27c on cottonseed jj 
between the same points. Asks reparation. 
No. 11731. Cape Girardeau Portland Cement Co., Cape Girardeay, 
Mo., vs. St. L.-S. F. ea . 
Unjust and unreasonable charges for switching services within 
the switching district of Cape Girardeau. Cease and desist order, 
rate not exceeding $7.50 per car and reparation asked. 


EXPRESS RATE ADVANCES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


It is expected that the Commission will act promptly on 
the application of the American Railway Express Company 
for an additional increase of 15 per cent in express rates to 
take care of the wage award to express compafry eniployes 
by the United States Railroad Labor Board. The hearing cna 
the application, August 27, before Examiner Barclay, occupied 
only one day. It was announced that the examiner would not 
prepare a tentative report but would submit the record direct 
to the Commission. 

The issues in the hearing were coniined largely to testi- 
mony given by representatives of the express company to show 
that the wage award would increase the company’s operating 
expenses by approximately $42,296,340 and that based on 1919 
earnings an increase of 15 per cent would produce a nex of 
$44,508,679.35, leaving an estimated excess of $2,212,339.35 
“to meet other increased expenses incidental to and growing 
out of the wage increases such as necessary adjustments, in- 
crease to draymen, railroad baggagemen, and increased pay- 
ments under state compensation laws to injured employes.” 

The company submitted a statement showing that in th 
first six months of 1920 it suffered an operating deficit of 
$21,097,132.27 as compared with a deficit of $12,995,111.32 : 
the first six months of 1919. These figures did not include 
retroactive wages for May and June, estimated at approxi- 
mately $3,000,000 a month. 


The company asked that the Commission, in its suppie 
mental order, provide that express rates on milk and creau 
be brought up to the level of the rail charges for that service 
in all instances. The Commission ir its decision in “Express 
Rates, 1920,” authorized the company to increase its n.ilk and 
cream rates to the same extent as allowed the railroads in 
the advance rate case, but stipulated that “if there are no 
competing railroad rates between the same points, respondent's 
rates may be increased 12.5 per cent.” The express compaty 
officials said the application of this rule vould complicate mat 
ters and that there were few instances of “no competing rail 
road rates between the same points.” The company aso asked 
that the Commission make it clear that the increases autherized 
may be applied to icing charges. The company has applied the 
increase of 12.5 per cent on icing charges in the tariffs mak- 
ing effective that increase September 1. It was explained that 
whatever additional increase is authorized will be «applied on 
the basis of rates in effect before the advance of 12.5 per cent 
was applied. In other words, the additional increase, wiatever 
it may be, will not be on the bases of the rates in effect aiter 
September 1. 

Harry T. Moore, traffic manager of the Atlanta Ga.) 
Freight Bureau, questioned by William A. Wimbish, of Atlanta, 
Ga., counsel, said. he estimated that an increase of 10 per cent 
would take care of the wage award. 

In passing on the supplemental application the Commiissien 
will not be confined to the record in the supplemental 
proceedings but may take into consideration the record i 
“Express Rates, 1920.” 


NEW YORK PORT MONOPOLY 


The Maritime Association of New York has made a formal 
protest to the Shipping Board against the proposal of that body 
to break the “monopoly” of shipping supposed to be held by New 
York. The protest, based on an abstract of Admiral Bensons 
statement on the subject is as follows: 

“You state that the Shipping Board proposes to break up 
the monopoly heretofore held by the port of New York. We fail 
to see how the term ‘monopoly’ is applicable to New York's 
shipping, and believe that the general interpretation placed upon 
your statement in this connection has created a false impression 
regarding our port, which should be corrected. Vessels have 
been free to go to other ports, if it was in their interest to do 
so; the fact that they have continued to come here, it is appar 
ent, must have been because they were better served here. There 
can be no other conclusion. Even a discrimination in railroad 
rates against the port of New York and in favor of competing 
ports has not heretofore resulted in any great diversion of traffic 
from our port. If it is the case, as must be apparent, that ves 
sels frequent this port because they can secure better accommo 
dations than elsewhere, we fail to see how this can be hel 
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against us. On the other hand, it might be considered that the 
United States Government should deem itself fortunate to have 
been able during the period of the war at least, to avail itself, 
as it did most extensively, of this port’s facilities, without which 
we believe you will agree our participation in the war would 
have been rendered extremely difficult. Credit therefore instead 
of condemnation, we feel, should be accorded to our port. 

“If charges for docking facilities are higher than at other 
ports, it could be considered most justifiable in view of the large 
expenditure made by the city and by private interests for dock 
improvements, on which there must be a reasonable return. The 
law of supply and demand would of course affect this situation 
in accordance with its usual method of operation. 

“We shall await with interest the promised report which you 
state will show that the Shipping Board has been charged out- 
rageous prices for docking facilities. 


“There can be no possible objection to the development of 
other ports in this country and we realize the desirability of 
such developcent as a result of natural growth and for the rea- 
sons set forth in your statement; but for any movement in this 
direction to be undertaken solely with the idea in mind of in- 
juring the port of New York and breaking up a so-called monop- 
oly, which in fact does not exist, appears to us to be a mistaken 
policy, and we fail to understand how it could be adopted by any 
government department or bureau. While it is no doubt one of 
the functions of the United States Shipping Board to lay out 
routes and endeavor to systematize our shipping in every pos- 
sible way, which is most commendable, we do not understand 
that it is a function of the board, or any member thereof, to use 
the powers of the board with the special intent and purpose of 
doing injury to a particular locality. 

“The port of New York does not ask favors, and honest criti- 
cism is always in order, and should result in improvement. It 
does, however, expect,-and it should be treated with the same 
consideration as is shown to other localities. We believe it will 
be proved that compared with other ports the charges on vessels 
coming to this port are not excessive considering the accom- 
modations provided, and we further believe that the practice of 
a discrimination such as you apparently advocate against this 
port is unwarranted and is bound to react against the entire 
country. 

“There should be methods of administering such affairs in a 
spirit of justice to all localities, and we cannot believe that you 
have intended your statement to carry with it the meaning that 
its general interpretation conveys.” 


VESSELS APPROVED BY BOARD 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Under the provisions of section 23 of the merchant marine 
act, the Shipping Board has approved the type and kind of 
vessels described in applications by the following companies, 
in order that such companies may obtain the benefits of the 
provisions of that section: 

Pacific Mail Steamship Company, New York City, one 9,800 dwt. 
oil tanker, to be constructed by the New York Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion. 

Sun Company, Philadelphia, one 12,800 dwt. single screw bulk oil 
steamer, to be constructed by the Sun Shipbuilding Company, Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvania. 

Standard Oil Company, New Jersey, fourteen oil tank steamers 
as follows: 

3 vessels, 15,100 dwt., Federal Shipbuilding Co., Kearny, N. J.; 
3 vessels, 10,100 dwt., Moore Shipbuilding Co., Oakland, Cal.; 2 
vessels, 10,440 dwt., Sun Shipbuilding Co., Chester, Pa.; 2 vessels, 
20,300 dwt., Newport News Shipbuilding & Drydock Company, New- 
port News, Va.; 3 vessels, 11,740 dwt., G. M. Standifer Construction 
Corp., Vancouver, Wash.; 1 vessel, 11,900 dwt., Oscar Daniels Co., 
Tampa, Fla., Vacuum Oil Company, New York City; one 10,000 dwt., 
single screw steel oil tank steamer, to be constructed by the Moore 
Shipbuilding Co., Oakland, Cal. 


In approving the plans of these vessels, the board decided 
that they should be constructed so as to meet the classification 
requirements of the American Bureau of Shipping, and has 
adopted this requirement as a condition of its approval required 
by the provisions of section 23 of the merchant marine act. 

Section 23 exempts shipowners from payment of excess 
profits taxes if they put into new ships, the plans of which are 
approved by the board, sums equal to the amount of the taxes. 


AMERICAN BUREAU OF SHIPPING 


(Statement by the American Bureau of Shipping regarding its 
relation to foreign trade.) 

It has long been recognized that for the United States to 
have a successful merchant marine it must control its own 
marine insurance, and that to control its insurance it must 
have its own dependable classification society which, in this, 
as well as in other maritime nations, must be the keystone 
of an insurance system. Coincident with the rapid development 


of our merchant fleet has been the rehabilitation of America’s 
classification society, the American Bureau of Shipping. This 
heretofore small organization had been founded in 1867, but its 
progress had only been parallel with our efforts at a merchant 
marine up to the reorganization period. How signal has been 
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its regenerated growth is best attested by the following state 
ment of tonnage “classed” in each of the past five years: 


Gross tons, 
Nias nis: a slash aaa heb aeaie 51d Be Aleem ae Ad ene a 154,307 
seca hoe edo AS PEO REWER Ee Sea A RAE WR a aa TS EA 28,539 
a i a ra ee ie a at ce aah Re eS a ge eee Eee ee 550,285 
a icimondn ewe dawien adndaks sack tontied aaa aaeten 535,239 
isc eneeceostdedad ocderadeabwads cleo fo bead ene aa he 3,030,962 


This American classification society having now been placed 
on a firm foundation, the government has, in accordance with 
section 25 of the merchant marine act of 1920, made it the 
classification society for all vessels owned by the United States, 
and all departments, bureaus, boards, and commissions of the 
federal government have been directed to make the American 
Bureau of Shipping their official agency for all purposes which 
are included in the recognized functions of a classification 
society. 

Prior to the passage of the act above quoted the Shipping 
Board directed that all of its ships bearing foreign classification 
should be resurveyed and classed by the American Bureau of 
Shipping. This is now being gradually accomplished as oppor. 
tunity offers in order not to interfere with the operation of the 
vessels affected by the order. Within a year it is expected 
that all government-owned ships will be under American classi- 
fication. 

Through its own exclusive surveyors and through its re 
ciprocal relations with the British Corporation, the Registro 
Navale Italiano, and the Imperial Marine Association of Japan, 
the American Bureau of Shipping has the advantage of the 
services of surveyors in the principal foreign seaports of the 
world. As American shipping interests at foreign ports expand, 
additional exclusive American surveyors will be stationed at 
the principal seaports as circumstances permit. 


(A list of addresses and cable code words of the surveyors at the 
various foreign ports may be obtained upon application to the Amer- 
ican Bureau of Shipping, No. 66-70 Beaver Street, New York.) 


SALE OF STEEL SHIPS 


The Shipping Board failed to receive any bids, September 
1, on its fleet of steel ships which it offered for sale. Many 
inquiries as to the vessels were received, however, officials of 
the board said. The board has issued a list of 100 steel cargo 
vessels which are ready for sale, ranging in size from 3,000 to 
9,000 deadweight tons. Sales of these vessels will be made 
under the terms of the sales policy recently announced and 
by private competitive bidding. 


BUILDING OF SHIPS AUTHORIZED 


The Shipping Board has authorized the building, for the 
Standard Transportation Company, of New York, of ten tank 
steamers, aggregating 131,000 deadweight tons, under Section 
23 of the merchant marine act which exempts the builders from 
payment of excess profits taxes if they put into ships an 
amount equal to the taxes. The board also has approved the 
building of a five-masted wooden schooner for the Boston Mari- 
time Corporation. 


HEAVY LOADING BY CARRIERS 


In Circular CCS-75, the commission on car service of the 
A. R. A. said to railroads: 

“The attention of the commission on car service has been 
called to the fact that some railroads are ordering shipments of 
company material in less-carload lots when it is practicable and 
economical to secure such shipments in carload lots. This is 
not economical use of equipment. , 

“The railroads should put forth the same efforts to secure 
capacity loading that is expected of other shippers, and to that 
end orders should, so far as possible,-be so placed that they will 
insure full carload shipments.” 


ROAD FROOM PENSACOLA TO MOBILE 


The Gulf Ports Terminal Railway Company, Pensacola, Fla., 
has filed an application with the Commission asking for a loan 
of $500,000 from the $300,000,000 revolving fund. The purpose of 
the load, according to the application, is to put in operation the 
entire line of road between Pensacola and Mobile, it being 
averred that the company’s “construction capacity is exhausted.’ 
Completion of the road is needed to provide a more direct route 
than exists between Mobile and Pensacola, the applicant says. 


Cc. 1. & L. TO BUY INDIANAPOLIS YARD 

The Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, in Finance Docket 
No. 44, has asked the Commission’s permission for the issue of 
three notes of an aggregate of $87,000 and the assumption of 
nine $2,000 notes, to be used by it in the purchase of the bulk- 
ing yard at Indianapolis. The yard is being bought from the 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western. The purchasing company 
is to pay $140,000 for the yard, one-fourth in October and one 
fourth each six months thereafter. The notes to be assumed 
are the notes of the selling company. 
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Merchants and Miners Transportation Co. 
Established 1854 


Havana Line—Freight Service 


Norfolk, Va., to Havana, Cuba—Direct 
Fast Steel Ships Scheduled to Sail Every 10 Days 
General Cargo Solicited 
Steel S. S. “Indian” Sept. 26th 
Steel S. S. “Quantico” Oct. 6th 
Steel S. S. “Indian” Oct. 16th 


For Space, Rates and Information, Apply to 


A. E. PORTER, General Agent, Norfolk, Va. 


L. T. FOWLER, Commercial Agent M. V. MOLANPHY, General Agent 
511 Oliver Building, 534 Manzana de Gomez, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Havana, Cuba 


A. W. GRAVES, Manager, Baltimore, Md. 


| A CME §S E RVIC E 
Means prompt reliable, and economical attention to your export shipments. 
ACME TRANSPORT CO., Inc. 
Foreign Freight Forwarders 


15-25 Whitehall St. 
Seaboard \eeaamenenes 73 Furman St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








New York ; 
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"> FAST FREIGHT SERVICE < 









NORFOLK and NEW YORK 


Old Dominion Transportation Co. 


Steamers Leave New York Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday 
Steamers Leave Norfolk Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday 


General Cargoes Solicited. No Embargoes via This Line 


Rates Apply Only On Port-to-Port Traffic 
D. A. WINSLOW, L. J. UPTON, A. WINSLOW, 
Pres. & Gen. Mgr. Vice-Pres. Vv. P. & Asst. Gen. Mgr. 


For Rates and Information, Apply to 
D. B. McLEOD, H. B. NEECE, W. S. GUILLAN, Agt., 
General Agent, Traffic Manager, Pier 26, North River, 
Norfolk, Va. Norfolk, Va. New York, N. Y. 


oe 


NORTH AMERICAN CAR CO. 


327 So. La Salle Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


TANK CARS 


For Long Term Lease During 
September and October 


COFFEYVILLE,KAN. 


Branch Office Sho 
BLUE ISLAND, ILL. 


TULSA, OKLA. 


CHESAPEAKE & CURTIS BAY RAILROAD 


General Offices, BALTIMORE, MD. 


. R. GOVIN, President, 90 West Street, New York. 

: D. UP HAM. First Vice President, 90 West Street, New York. 
iE ig 44 Second Vice-President, 90 West Street, New York. 
90 West Suet oa Yor! 

B. HERSL oom 90 West Street, New =. 

w. S WHITNEY. Secretary, 90 West Street, a Yor! 


OWELL Third a President, in charge of Operation and Traffic, 


New York Offices, 90 West St., New York 


A. FALL, Freight and Traffic Manager, 90 West Street, New York. 


% R DRANEY, Assistant Freight and Traffic Manager, 90 West Street, New 
2 GOOKMAN BOYD, General Counsel, Builders’ Exchange Bldg., Baltimore, 
c. A. KELLEY, General Auditor, 90 West Street, New York. 


CONNOR, ae Wagners Point, Baltimore, Md. 


P. 
HOMAS KEARNY, General Solleltor,” 9@ West Street, New York 


xen FROM WAGNERS POINT TO CURTIS BAY 
The Chesapeake & Curtis Bay Railroad Co., having its terminal at deep water, Baltimore, Md., is in a position to receive all foreign freight destined to interior 


ports and to take care of outgoing freight for foreign countries. 


company maintains a high standard of service in the handling of shipments to and from the industries located on its line. The territory covered by this railroad 
offers superior sites for the location of industries of every description. Firms, individuals and corporations contemplating the location of business enterprises are invited to 
correspond —_ Samuel J. —, 90 West Street, New York City. Maps and full information concerning available property will be promptly furnished. 


at present operated, 7 miles; additional under construction. 


mnection with all coastwise lines out of Baltimore for seaboard Ports. 


Lighterage co: 

Rroeptional location for plants desiring tidewater delivery. 
60: ONS—At Clinton Street with the 

Maryland via float to Wagners Point, C. & C. B. 


Pennsyl venia Railroad via float at Wagners Point, C. & C. B. R. R. to Curtis Bay. At Port Covington with the Western 
R. R. to Curtis Bay. With the Baltimore & Ohio Sewall Branch at Wagners Point. Through connections via these 


routes to all points Hast, West, North and South. Industries located on our line have the advantage of flat Baltimore rate. 


FREIGOFNT RATES 


We are publishers of the following Standard All-Rail Freight Rate Guides 


United States Edition sf the tnked'states 


EASTERN EDITION 


re} 
New You. “Philadelphia, 
Boston and New England 


WESTERN EDETION 


Chicago, St. Louis, 
Cleveland and Detroit 





CANADA EDITION 
FROM 


Montreal, Toronto, 
Hamilton and London 


All above are loose-leaf editions—All changes in Rates and Classifications supplied free of charge. 
Ee TZLER’S GUIDE, inNC., Rochester, N. Y. 


(Established 1913) 
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- Docket of the Commission 





Note. Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel- 
lations and postponements announced,too late to show the change in 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 

September 7—E] Paso, Tex.—Examiner Keene: 

11372—El Paso Sash and Door Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

11624—El1 Paso Chamber of Commerce vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 
September 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gartner: 

11526—W. E. Robinson & Co. vs. New York, Philadelphia & Nor- 

folk et al, 

September 8—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner Heid: 

11266—Standard Oil Co. (Ky.) vs. Alabama & Vicksburg et al. 
September 8—Clarksburg, W. Va.—Examiner Archer: 

11518—Century Glass Sand Co. vs. Director General: 


September 8—Richmond, Va.—Examiner J. E. Smith: 
11548—Benj. T. Crump Co. vs. Director General. 
September 8—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Gerry: 
+ ca Steel Co. vs. Elgin, Joliet & Eastern and Directo’ 
eneral. 
September 8—Chicago, Ill.—Before Commissioner McChord: 
* 11703—In the matter of intrastate rates within the state of Illinois. 
September 8—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Mullen: 
11185—Union Petroleum Co. vs. Ft. Worth & Denver City et al. 
11544—The Barrett Co. vs. P. & R. et al. 
11528—Abrasive Co. vs. Grand Trunk Ry. Co. of Canada et al. 
September 9—Huntington, W. Va.—Examiner Disque: 
11628—Stone Branch Coal Co. vs. C. & O. 
September 9—Douglas, Ariz.—Examiner Keene: 
11442—Traffic Bureau of the Douglas Chamber of Commerce and 
Mines vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
September 9—Parkersburg, W. Va.—Examiner Archer: 
11542—The Parkersburg Rig and Reel Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 


September 9—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Gerry: 
11490—Chicago Sand and Gravel Producers et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. 
September 9—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Mullen: 
11579—The Pusey & Jones Co. vs. Director General. 
September 9—New York, N. Y.—Examiner McQuillan: 
11187—Henry W. Peabody & Co. vs. Director General as agent, C. 
M. & St. P. et al. 
“ Sub. No. 1—S. W. Bridges & Co., Inc., et al. vs. Director Gen- 
eral as agent. 
11119—Intl. Paper Co. vs. Director General, Maine Central R. R. 
September 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gartner: 
11569—Edward E. Marshall and Minor C. Keith, a partnership, trad- 
ing as Edward E. Marshall, vs. Director General, as agent. 
September 10—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Aitchison: 
1239—Norman T. Whitaker vs. Western Union Telegraph Company. 
11239 (Sub. No. 1)—Same vs. the Postal Telegraph-Cable Company, 
reopened for further hearing. 
September 10—Charleston, S. C.—Examiner J. E. Smith: 
11575—Ansaldo & Nicholes vs. Director General. 
ie 9 al Fertilizer and Phosphate Co. vs. Atlantic Coast 
Line et al. 
11576, Sub. No. 1—Molony & Carter Co. vs. Sou. Ry. and Director 
General. 
September 10—Helena, Ark.—Examiner Heid: 
11584—T. W. Keesee & Co. vs. Mo. Pac. and Director General. 
September 10—New York, N. Y.—Examiner McQuillan: 
11387—General Chemical Co. vs. Director General, as agent, Ter- 
minal R. R. Assn. of St. Louis et al. 
11235—D. Nagase & Co., Ltd., vs. Director General, New York Cent- 
ral et al. 
September 10—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Mullen: 
11535—The Atlantic Refining Co. vs. N. Y. C. et al. 
11588—Same vs. Louisiana Ry. & Nav. Co. et al. 


September 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gartner: 
4181—Second Industrial Railways case; in the matter of short lines 
of railroads service industries. In re New Castle & Ohio River 
RK. B. Co. 


September 10—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Gerry: : 
* 1, and S. 1196—Prepayment of freight charges to points in Canada. 








September 11—Cincinnati. O.—Examiner Archer: 
11256—The Procter & Gamble Mfg. Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
11258—The Procter & Gamble Mfg. Co. vs. The Staten Island Rapid 
Transit Co. and Director General. 
11422—The Procter & Gamble Co. vs. Director General. 
September 11—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Gerry: 
or 1 gee Industrial Traffic League vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish 
et al. 


September 11—New York, N. Y.—Examiner McQuillan: 
11357—Suzuki & Co. vs. Director General, as agent, A. T. & S. F. 





et al. 
11231—Suzuki & Co. vs. Director General, Wharton & Northern R. 
R. et al. . 


September 11—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gartner: 
11463—The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. vs. Director General, as agent. 
September 11—Columbus, O.—FExaminer Barclay: 
11199—The Marble Cliff Quarries Co. vs. Director General, as agent, 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. 


September 13—Phoenix, Ariz.—Examiner Keene: 
11353—Traffic Bureau, Chamber of Commerce, Phoenix, Ariz., vs. 
Sou. Pac. et al. 
11505—Arizona Corporation Commission et al. vs. Arizona Eastern 
et al. 
September 13—Butte, Mont.—Examiner Woodrow: 
11227—Hansen Packing Co. vs. Nor. Pac. et al. 
September 13—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner J. E. Smith: 
11072—Atlantic Ice and Coal Corp. vs. Director General. 


September 13—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Disque: 
11559—Harlan County Coal Operators’ Assn. et al. vs. Louisville & 
Nashville et al. 








September 13—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Archer: 
11550—Joseph Gentile & Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. 
11607—The Ault & Wiborg Co. vs. K. O. & G. et al. 
10512—The Charles Boldt Paper Mills vs. P. C. C. & St. L. et al. 

September 13—Columbus, O.—Examiner Barclay: : 
11567—The Order of United Commercial Travelers of America ys, 

The Pullman Co. 

September 13—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Jewell: 
11537—Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co. vs. Pa. et al. 
11539—Same vs. Same. 

September 13—New York, N. Y.—Examiner McQuillan: 
11382—American Mfg. Co. vs. Mo. Pac. : 
11399—Mitsui & Co., Ltd., et al. vs. Great Nor. Ry., Director Gen- 

eral et al. 

September 13—Meridian, Miss.—Examiner Heid: 
11626—Tallulah Cotton Oil Co. vs. Mo. Pac. and Director General. 


September 13—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Mullen: 
11615—E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co. vs. Director General, as 
agent, P. & R. Ry. 
11616—Same vs. Director General, as agent. 
11617—Same vs. Director General, as agent, Pa. R. R. 
11618—Same vs. Director General, as agent, West Jersey & Seashore 
R. R. et al. 
11618, Sub. No. 1—Same vs. Director General, as agent. 
11618, Sub. No. 2—Same vs. Director General, as agent, Raritan 
River R. R. 
11618, Sub. No. 3—Same vs. Director General, as agent. ; 
11618, Sub. No. 4—Same vs. Director General, as agent, Erie R. fR. 
et al. 
September 14—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner J. E. Smith: 
11344—Speir & McKay vs. Louisville & Nashville et al. Fourth 
Section Applications 458, Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry. 
and Western & Atlantic R. R.; 1548, Southern Ry., and 1952, 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. 
September 14—Chicago, Il]l—Examiner Gerry: 
11598—The Jackson Iron and Steel Co. vs. D. T. & I. et al. 


September 14—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Jewell: 
11536—Crucible Steel Co. of America vs. B. & O. and Director Gen- 
eral. 
11538—Same vs. Pa. R. R. and Director General. 
September 14—New York, N. Y.—Examiner McQuillan: 
11543—Shibakawa & Co., Inc., vs. P. & R. et al. 
— or Paper and Board Co. et al. vs. N. Y., Susq. & West. 
et al. 
September 14—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gartner: 
11510—Tanners’ Council of the United States of America et al. vs. 
Director General, as agent. 
September 15—Chicago, Il]l.—Examiner Gerry: 
* 11642—The Cudahy Packing Co. vs. Director General. 
* 11540—Armour & Co. vs. Director General. 
11467—Swift & Co. vs. Director General. 
September 15—Natchez, Miss.—Examiner Heid: 
11410—Rumble & Wensel Co. vs. Director General. 
11595—Same vs. Same. 
September 15—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Archer: 
11433—Monsanto Chemical Works vs. Pa. R. R. and Director Gen- 


eral. 
—. Sub. No. 1—Same vs. New York Central and Director Gen- 
eral. 
11434—Same vs. Southern Pacific Co. et al. 
11434, Sub. No. 1—Same vs. Canadian Pacific and Director General. 
11435—Same vs. Wabash et al. 


September 15—Sandusky, O.—Examiner Barclay: 
11368—The Jarecki Chemical Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 


September 15—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Jewell: 
11378—Oliver Iron and Steel Co. vs. P. & L. E. et al. 
September 15—Allentown, Pa.—Examiner Mullen: 
11192—The Lehigh Valley Light & Power Co. vs. Director Genera!, 
as agent, Lehigh & New England R. R. 


September 15—New York, N. Y.—Examiner McQuillan: 
11555—Chevrolet Motor Co. of California vs. Director General, A. T. 
& S. F. et al. 
11570—Same vs. Same. 


September 16—Cairo, Ill.—Examiner Disque: : 
11529—Cairo Assn. of Commerce vs. Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Omaha et al. 
11530—Same vs. Illinois Central et al. 


September 16—Montgomery, Ala.—Examiner J. E. Smith: 
11634—F airfield Lumber and Coal Co. vs. Birmingham Sou. et al. 


September 16—Spokane, Wash.—Examiner Woodrow: 
11557—Falls City Mill and Feed Co. vs. O. S. L. et al. 
11557, Sub. No. 1—Shewbart & Brown vs. Oregon-Wash. R. R. & 
Nav. et al. 
11599—Council Lumber Co. vs. O. S. L. et al. 
11608—Pioneer Lumber Co. et al. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 


September 16—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Archer: 
{1612—Best-Clymer Mfg. Co. vs. Louisville & Nashville. : 
11619—Acme Cement Plaster Co. vs. St. Louis-San Francisco and 
Director General. 
11621—Same vs. Pere Marquette et al. 
11621, Sub. No. 1—Same vs. Same. 


September 16—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Gerry: 
11561—Swift & Co. vs. Mo. Pac. et al. 


September 16—Monroe, Mich.—Examiner Barclay: 
11586—Amendt Milling Co. vs. N. Y. C. et al. 


September 16—New York, N. Y.—Examiner McQuillan: 
11592—W. R. Grace & Co. vs. Director General, as agent, the Great 
Northern Ry. et al. 
11585—Harper, Marshall & Thompson Co., Inc., vs. Director Gen- 
eral, as agent. 


September 17—Spokane, Wash.—Examiner Woodrow: 
11597—F. R. Woodbury Lumber Co. vs. D. & R. G. et al. 
11601—Potlatch Lumber Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. et al. 
11602—John Massar Lumber Co. vs. D. & R. G. et al. 
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Lost or Delayed Shipments 
Found and Expedited! 


WE LOCATE THEM BY TELEGRAPH 
Representatives at All Terminals in the U. S. A. 


Wire us the initial, number, lading point of origin, route, con- 
tents and destination of any car load shipment that you are ina 
hurry for, and—watch us get it to you. 


YOU’LL BE SURPRISED! 


(Costs less than half of a personal tracer) 


JENKINS’ TRAFFIC BUREAU, prrisstrci ba. 








THOMAS F. FLYNN, Inc. 
General Adjusters, Traffic Experts 


Under the Personal Supervision of 


THOMAS F. FLYNN 
Former Chief Adjuster of Adams Express Co. 


74 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


Three Cook Tariff Files 


These No. BO Cook Tariff Files are each 
fully equipped with 


No. 9 Eight frame section. 

No. 90 Slide shelf. 

No. 65 Nine tray section for cancelled 
supplements. 

No. 42 Storage section. 

No. 135 Sanitary leg base. 


Each file has a capacity of about 300 tariffs. 


They are all in excellent condition—prac- 
tically as good as new. Write for quotations 
on one or more of these files. 


LEVER BROTHERS CoO. 


Purchasing Dept. Cambridge, Mass. 
















Give Us a List 


OF DESTINATIONS AND WEIGHTS 
OF YOUR ORDERS FOR 


Less Than Car Loads 


WE WILL SHOW YOU SAVINGS AND 
DISPATCH UNDER OUR SYSTEM FOR 


Consolidation and Distribution 


ENT TRAFFIC Co. 











est Traffic Service Pittsburgh, Pa. 


in America 


THE TRAFFIC 






WORLD 


United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation 


Hog Island Ship Yard For Sale 


The Yard Is Near Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sealed bids will be received up to October 30, 
1920, 10 A. M., in offices of the U.S. Shipping 
Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, Supply and 
Sales Division, Sixth and B Streets S. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., and then opened in the office of the 
Board in the presence of the CHAIRMAN. 


HOG ISLAND HAS 


an area of 946 acres, water frontage of two miles, 27 
warehouses, approximately 86 miles railroad tracks, 21 
miles of Roads, 50 Shipbuilding ways, sewerage and 
drainage, 7 steamship piers, administration, record 
and telephone buildings, shop buildings, power, air, 
e ectric, steam, water and oil lines, classification yards 


and fire protection. 


The four-story concrete warehouse and the twenty-six wooden 
warehouses have a total floor area of approximately one and three- 
quarter million square feet. Each warehouse is served by a rail- 
road ae and has a platform adjoining a street for its entire 
length. 


The wooden warehouses are equipped with brick fire walls every 
80 feet and fire protection. 


The 86 miles of railroad tracks serve the 146 acres of Material 
Storage Yards, designed for the storage of any material that can 
be left in the open. The seven outfitting piers are one thousand 
(1000) feet long each and one hundred (100) feet wide. Each pier 
earries four railroad tracks of standard gauge with the necessary 
cross-overs in addition to two Gantry crane tracks. 


Each of the piers is equipped with four self-propelling Gantry 
cranes with sufficient clearance to permit the operation of standard 
locomotives and cars. In addition each pier is equipped with two 
locomotive cranes, and Pier B with a bridge crane, span of 118 
feet and lifting capacity of 100 tons. Between piers there is 266 
feet of clear water space, which permits the docking of four ships 
in each slip. 


Each pier is provided with high pressure water mains, fuel, oil, 
electric and compressed air lines. 


The storage yards are wired for electric light and piped for water 
and air. 


There are 50 ways—40 wood, 10 concrete—each equipped with fixed 
stiff-leg derricks. Hog Island also has 10 electrically equipped pump- 
ing stations, 75 miles overhead wiring, over 75 miles underground 
cables, 45 miles fibre duct laid in concrete. Filtration plant, sewage 
disposal plant, which, with the other appliances, facilities and equip- 
ment, undoubtedly provides it with the fundamentals for a modernly 
equipped terminal and storage yard. 


Detailed inventory, blueprints, photographs and other data have 
been filed in the office of the Director of the Supply and Sales 
Division, 6th and B streets S. W., Washington, D. C., and may be 
seen by prospective bidders during business hours. Permits for in- 
spection of the yard may be obtained on application. 


Bids must be submitted in duplicate on standard proposal forms, 
made in the manner designated therein and inclosed in sealed en- 
oe “Proposal No. 2007, not to be opened until October 


Proposal forms may be had at any of the sales or district sales 
offices. Bids must be accompanied by certified check, made payable 
to the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation 
for $1,000,000. 


This amount will be applied upon the purchase price to be paid 
by the successful bidder, but in the event that such bidder fails to 
consummate the contract of purchase the deposit will be forfeited 
to the corporation. The balance of the purchase price is to be paid 
within a reasonable period, not exceeding in any case five years 
from date of sale. Bidders must be American or American con- 
trolled. Preference will be given bids covering short period of pay- 
ment, other things being equal. Possession of the property will be 
given upon completion of the present ship construction program, 
about February 1, 1921. 





Title to the property will remain in the United States Shipping 
a Emergency Fleet Corporation until full purchase price has 
een paid. 






The Corporation reserves the right to reject any or all bids. 


United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation 
W. S. BENSON, President. 
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September 17—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Heid: 
11379—Penick & Ford, Ltd., vs. Director General. 
11462—Liberty Oil Co., Ltd., vs. Director General. 
September 17—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner J. E. Smith: 
11637—Little Cahaba Coal Co. vs. Director General. * 
11638—Same vs. Birmingham Southern et al. 
September 17—Jackson, Mich.—Examiner Barclay: ; 
11209—Peerless Portland Cement Co. vs. Mich. Cent. and Director 
General. 
September 17—Chicago, Ill.—Examinef Gerry: 
11640—Swift & Co. vs. Director General. 
September 17—Providence, R. I.—Examiner Mullen: 
11565—Providence Fruit and Produce Exchange et al. vs. Director 
General. 
11565, Sub. No. 1—W. H. Blodgett & Co. vs. Director General. 
September 17—New York, N. Y.—Examiner McQuillan: 
11594—National Asbestos Mfg. Co. vs. Director General, as agent, 
the Central R. R. of N. J. 
11606—John E. Murray vs. Director General, as agent. 
September 29—Galveston, Tex.—Examiner Heid: 
* 1, and S. 1199—Absorption of terminal charges at Galveston, Tex. 
September 17—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Archer: 
11489—Columbia Quarry Co. vs. Director General, as agent, East St. 
Louis, Columbia & Waterloo. 
11564—The Laclede Steel Co. vs. Director General, as agent, Chicago 
& Alton et al. 
September 18—Spokane, Wash.—Examiner Woodrow: 
11600—Gallatin Lumber Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 
11603—Tum-A-Lum Lumber Co. vs. Can. Pac. et al. 
11609—Edwards & Bradford Lumber Co. vs. D. & R. G. et al. 
September 18—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner J. E. Smith: 
11097—Gulf States Steel Co. et al. vs. L. & N. et al. 
11097, Sub. No. 1—Republic Iron and Steel Co. vs. L. & N. et al. 
September 18—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Disque: 
11631—Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis, Mo., vs. B. & O. et al. 
* 1. and S. 1198—Grain from St. Louis, Mo., to Cincinnati, O., and 
Louisville, Ky. 
September 18—Chicago, IIl.—Examiner Gerry: 
11522—Swift & Co. vs. C. R. L. & P. et al. 
11589—Morris & Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
September 18—Saginaw, Mich.—Examiner Barclay: 
11556—Saginaw Specialty Co. vs. Ala., Tenn. & Nor. et al. 
September 18—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Jewell: 
11427—Michigan Building Supply Co. vs. Grand Trunk Ry. Co. af 
Canada et al. 
September 18—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Mullen: 
11341—Eastern Talc Co. et al. vs. Director General, Grand Trunk 
Ry. of Canada et al. 
11280—Ludlow Mfg. Assn. vs. Director General, Boston & Albany. 


September 18—New York, N. Y.—Examiner McQuillan: 
11625—Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., vs. Director General, as agent. 


September 18—Grand Rapids, Mich.—Examiner Beach: 
10614—Grand Rapids Plaster Co. vs. Director General, as agent, Ann 
Arbor et al. 


September 20—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Gerry: 
* 10595—Inland Steel Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 


September 20—Beaumont, Tex.—Examiner Heid: 
11553—Beaumont Chamber of Commerce vs. Beaumont, Sour Lake 
& Western et al. 
11574—Same vs. Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe and Director General. 


September 20—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Disque: 
11639—Gillespie Coal Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 


September 20—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Beach: 
11580—The Kanotex Refining Co. et al. vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. 
11370—Universal Petroleum Co. vs. Tex. & Pac. et al. 
11436—Rowland-Power Consolidated Collieries Co. et al. vs. C. I & 
L. and Director General. 


September 20—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Woolley: 
4844—In the matter of bills of lading (export bill of lading.) 


September 20—Grand Rapids, Mich.—Examiner Barclay: 
11263—Consumers Ice Co. et al. vs. Pere Marq. and Director General. 


September 20—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Jewell: 
11590—Detroit Produce Assn. vs. Mich. Cent. and Director General. 
11445—Berry Bros., Inc., vs. C. & N. W. et al. 
September 20—New York, N. Y.—Examiner McQuillan: 
11635—United Paperboard Co., Inc., vs. Morristown & Erie R. R., 
Director General et al. ; 
September 20—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Mullen: 
11109—Boston Wool Trade Assn. vs. Director General, as agent, Bos- 
ton & Albany et al. Such fourth section departures as may exist 
in the adjustment of rates will be considered by the Commission 
in the disposal of this complaint. 
September 21—Beaumont, Tex.—Examiner Heid: 
11519—Standard Export Lumber Co., Ltd., vs. 
Santa Fe et al. 
September 21—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Beach: 
se Rock Products Traffic League of Chicago vs. C. B. & Q. 
et al. 
11477—Platt & Brahm Coal Co. vs. Director General: 
September 21—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Disque: 
11636—St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. Co. vs. Northern Alabama et al. 
September 21—New York, N. Y.—Examiner McQuillan: 
11476—Prequest Co. vs. Director General, as agent. 
September 22—Chicago, IIl.—Examiner Gerry: 
* 1. and S. 1200—Rule for the construction of combination rates on 
petroleum and petroleum products. 
September 22—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Archer: 
11554—Foster Lumber Co. vs. Director General. 
11306—Peet Bros. Mfg. Co. vs. Ft. Smith & Western et al. 
September 22—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Beach: 
11534—Trans-Continental Freight Co. vs. Director General. 
11549—The Lowenthal Co. et al. vs. Ill. Cent. et al. 
11581—The Lowenthal Co. et al. vs. Grand Trunk Western et al. 
September 22—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner. Disque: 
11481—The Certain-teed Products Corporation vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
September 22—South Bend, Ind.—Examiner Barclay: 
11346—Indiana Northern Ry. Co. vs. N. Y. C. et al. 
September 22—Kalamazoo, Mich.—Examiner Jewell: 
11546—D’Arcy Spring Co. vs. Mich. Cent. and Director General. 
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September 22—Los Angeles, Cal.—Examiner Keene: 
11541—Arizona Corporation Commission et al. vs. Arizona Eastern 
et al. 
September 22—Seattle, Wash.—Examiner Woodrow: 
11591—Alaska Junk Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. et al. 
11591, Sub. No. 1—Bellingham Junk Co. vs. Same. 
11591, Sub. No. 2—Northwestern Junk Co. vs. Great Northern and 
Director General. 
September 22—New York, N. Y.—Examiner McQuillan: 
11507—The Texas Co. vs. Director General, as agent. 
8778—Atlas acaba Cement Co. et al. vs. Northampton & Batr 
R. R. et al. 
September 23—Tacoma, Wash.—Examiner Woodrow: 
11583—Hewitt-Lea Funck Co. vs. Oregon-Wash. R. R. & Nav. et al 


September 23—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Archer: 
2420—Louisiana Central Lumber Co. et al. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 
11563—United Iron Works, Inc., vs. Director General. 
September 23—Nashville, Tenn.—Examiner J. E. Smith: ~ — 
11523—City of Clarksville, Tenn., et al. vs. L. & N. and Director 
General. 
11287—Traffic Bureau of Nashville et al. vs. Director General, as 
agent, Louisville & Nashville et al. 
September 23—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Beach: 
11611—Mulkey Salt Co. vs. Wabash et al. 
September 24—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Keeler: 
11512—Brundred Bros. vs. The Prairie Pipe Line Co. et al. 
September 24—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Heid: 
11228—Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co. vs. Director General. 
11228, Sub. No. 1—Same vs. Same. g : 
11228, Sub. No. 2—Same vs. Texas City Terminal Co. and Director 
General. 
11228, Sub. No. 3—Same vs. Texas-Mexican and Director General. 
September 24—Nashville, Tenn.—Examiner J. E. Smith: 
11562—Walter Cain, special auditor of the State of Tennessee, vs. 
Same. 
11562, Sub. No. 1—Railroad and Public Utilities Commission of the 
State of Tennessee vs. Director General, as agent. 


September 24—Chicago, I]l.—Examiner Beach: 
11633—Ridge Coal Mining Co. vs. Mo. Pac. et al. 
September 24—Bedford, Ind.—Examiner Barclay: 
11335—Ingalls Stone Co. vs. C. I. & L. et al. 
11423—Bedford Cut Stone Co. et al. vs. C. I. & L. et al. 
11488—I. G. Lawrence vs. Director General. 
September 25—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Woodrow: ? 
11313—The Grande Ronde Lumber Co. vs. Oregon-Washington R. R. 
& Nav. Co. and Director General. 
11417—Northwest Steel Co. and Portland Traffic and Transportation 
Assn. vs. Oregon-Washington R. R. & Nav. Co. et al. 
September 25—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Archer: 
11418—Walrath & Sherwood Lumber Co. vs. Director General. 


September 25—Mason City, Ia.—Examiner Jewell: 
11578—Jacob E. Decker & Sons vs. M. & St. L. et al. 


September 27—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Woodrow: 
11573—Northern Grain and Warehouse Co. vs. Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle et al. 
11458—Ellison-White Chautauqua System vs. Arizona Eastern et al 
11491—L. H. Miller vs. Nor. Pac. et al. 
September 27—Galveston, Tex.—Examiner Heid: 
11260—Freeport Sulphur Co. vs. Director General. 


September 27—Knoxville, Tenn.—Examiner J. E. Smith: 
11531—Appalachian Marble Co., Inc., vs. Sou. Ry. and Director Gen- 


eral. 
11552—East Tennessee Packing Co., Inc., vs. Sou. Ry. et al. 


September 27—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Beach: 
11404—-Swift & Co. vs. Director General. 
11438—Same vs. Same. 
11439—Same vs. Same. 


September 27—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Barclay: 
11627—Barnett Lumber Co. vs. C. & E. I. et al. 
11533—Union Traction Co. of Indiana vs. C. & E. I. et al. 
September 28—San Francisco, Cal.—Examiner Keene: 
11322—Earle C. Anthony, Inc., vs. Mich. Cent. et al. 
11189—Pacific Portland Cement Co., Consolidated, vs. Southern Pa- 
cific Co. and Director General. 


September 28—Chicago, IIl.—Examiner Beach: 
11521—Swift & Co. vs. Director General. 
11568—Same vs. Same. 
11629—Same vs. Same. 


September 28—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Barclay: 
11596—Hydraulic Press Brick Co. vs. P. C. C. & St. L. et al. 
= Public Service Commission of Indiana vs. A. T. & S. F. 

et al. 

September 28—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Jewell: 
11419—Reservoir Heights Stock Ranch vs. Director General. 
11610—Gould Grain Co. vs. Director General. 


September 28—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Archer: 
11587—Illinois Glass Co. vs. Illinois Terminal et al. 
— Lime and Cement Co. vs. Director General, as agent, 
o. Pee. 


September 29—San Francisco, Cal.—Examiner Keene: 
11630—Afterthought Copper Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 
11605—Columbia Steel Co. vs. Elgin, Joliet & Eastern et al. 
11605, Sub. No. 1—Judson Mfg. Co. vs. Same. 
September 29—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Jewell: 
11547—Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. et al. vs. Director General. 
September 29—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Disque: 
11593—Walter S. Dickey, doing business as W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. 
Co., vs. Director General. 
September 29—Galveston, Tex.—Examiner Early: . 
* 1. and S. 1199—First supplemental order, absorption of terminal 
charges at Galveston, Tex. 
September 30—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Jewell: 
* 11459—A. M. Todd Co. vs. Ann Arbor et al. 
September 30—San Francisco, Cal.—Examiner Keene: 
a Consolidated Copper Co. vs. Bingham & Garfield 
et al. 
11517—Same vs. Nevada Northern and Director General. 
September 30—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Disque: 
10576—Oklahoma Iron Works et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
11286—Cosden & Co. et al. vs. Midland Valley et al. 
October 1—San Francisco, Cal.—Examiner Keene: 
11390—C. S. Maltby vs. Sumpter Valley Ry. et al. 
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J. W. ROBERTS, President FRED PETTIJOHN, Vice-President STANLEY WOOD, Secretary-Treasurer 


LT 4 The Roberts -Pettijohn-Wood Corporation 


Accounting Service 








TRANSPORTATION COSTS AND RATE CASE STATISTICS 
. 4 Prepared and Presented by a Corps of Experts 


Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 


Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Warehousemen, Custom House Brokers, etc. 


Twenty East Jackson, Chicago 











EXPORT SPECIALISTS 


THROUGH RATES 


LEAVE IT ALL TO us} WAR RISK 


CONSULAR ARRANGEMENTS 


COLLECTIONS 


RAIL and OCEAN 


{eonnnRA Covering Shipments by 
to All Parts of the World 


JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING CO. 


Home Offices: CHICAGO NEW_YOREK BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 
8ST. LOUIS NEW LOS ANG 
Foreign Agencies in All Principal Cities and Ports in Europe, 


DETROIT PITTSBURGH 
~_ FRANCIS ELA! 
Asia, Africa, Australasia, China, Japam, South America, 


Philippine Islands, etc. 





Carry a Stock Near Your Trade 
INSURE PROMPT DELIVERIES 


350,000 square feet of the most modern 
warehouse space. 

Insurance rates as low as 15c. 

Negotiable receipts issued. 


Carload shipments made on telegraphic 
orders. Empty cars always available. 
L. C. L. Shipments made to all trunk lines 
without expense of cartage. 


Take Advantage of the Rates in Transit 


Chicago Storage & Transfer Co. 


5821 West 65th Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO 
J. C. BUCKLES TRANSFER COMPANY 


- 67 Plum Street 
FREIGHT FORWARDING AND TRANSFER AGENTS 


If you cannot ship on account of embargoes, send us your shipments in 
carlots and we can re-ship from Cincinnati. 


CHICAGO 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


1020 South Canal Street, near Taylor Street 
Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service and Carioad 
Distributors 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
OREGON TRANSFER COMPANY 


Established in 186 
General Transfer and i Business 
Special attention given merchandise stock and storage accounts, 
carloads for distribution. Less carloads for city delivery, reship- 
ment and reforwarding by express or parcel post. 
No switching charge on carload shipments. 


HANNIBAL, MISSOURI 


Stillwell Cold Storage Co. 


STORING — FORWARDING — DISTRIBUTING 
from cold or common storage 


Shipping Facilities Unsurpassed 





SEATTLE TRANSFER CO. 


123 Jackson St. Seattle, Wash. 


Quick Distribution of all Pool Cars 
100,000 sq. ft. of warehouse space 
Warehouse-men and forwarders. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage Forwarding Carload Distribution 


Excellent facilities for yoo we without cartage. Insurance rate 
12 conte. Members of American Warehousemen’s Association and 
erican Chain of tk 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING AND MAPLE 8TS8. 





EL PASO, TEXAS 


POOL CAR SPECIALISTS 
DISTRIBUTION 


INTERNATIONAL WAREHOUSE CO., Inc. 


200,000 Sq. Ft. Floor Space — Fireproof — Bonded — $200,000 Capital 
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October 1—Tulsa, Okla.—E-xaminer Disque: 
11354—Producers’ Refining Co. vs. Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe et al. 

October 1—Aberdeen, S. D.—Examiner Jewell: ; 

10316—T raffic Bureau of .\berdeen Commercial Club vs Ahnapee & 
Western et al. . 

OctOber 1—Lafayette, Ind.—Examiner Barclay: 

11475—The Lafayette Hydraulic Gravel Co. et al. vs. 
Eastern Illinois et al. 

October 1—Shreveport, La.—Examiner Heid: 

11482—The Louis Werner Stave Co. vs. Beaumont, Sour Lake & 
Western et al. 

October 2—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Disque: 
11604—Heggem & Davis et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

October 4—Texarkana, Tex.—Examiner Heid: : 
11551—The Gateway Produce Co., Inc., vs. American Ry. 

Co. and Director General, as agent. 

October 4—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Keene: 
11472—California Packing Corporation et al. vs. Director General. 
11329—Jacobs, Malcolm & Burtt vs. Sou. Pac. Co. and Director Gen- 

eral. ‘ 
11329, Sub. No. 1—Same vs. ‘A. T. & S. F. and Director General. 
11643—Sunlit Fruit Co. et al. vs. Sou. Pac. et al. 

* 11215—Sunlit Fruit Company et al. vs. Director-General as agent and 

Southern Pacific. 

October 4—Peoria, Ill.—Examiner Barclay: 

8347—Peoria Board of Trade vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 


October 6—Davenport, Ia.—Examiner Barclay: 
11289—United Light and Railways Co. et al. vs. C. R. J. & P. et al. 


October 6—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

6194—Holmes & Hallowell Co. vs. Great Northern et al. 

6357 and 6357 (Sub. Nos. 1 to 20)—Imperial Elevator Co. vs. Same. 

6552 and Sub. Nos. 1 to 14—The Lampert Lumber Co. et al. vs. Same. 

6715 and 6715 (Sub. Nos. 1 to 23)—Interior Lumber Co. vs. Northern 
Pac. et al. 

6794 and 6794 (Sub. Nos. 1 to 6)—The Northwestern Elevator Co. 
et al. vs. Great Northern and Director General as agent. 

6983 and 6983 (Sub. Nos. 1 and 2)—The Lampert Lumber Co. vs. 
Cc. M. & St. P. et al. . 

7281 and a (Sub. Nos. 2 to 8)—Nortz Lumber Co. vs. Great North- 
ern et al. 

7498 and 7498 (Sub. Nos. 1 to 3)—Christenson Imes Lumber Co. vs. 
Nor. Pac. et al. : 

7656 and 7656 (Sub. No. 1)—John Miller Co. vs. Same. 

7895—Traffic Bureau of the Commercial Club of Aberdeen, 8S. D., vs. 
Great Northern et al. 

8033—M. S. Alexander et al. vs. C. & N. W. et al. 

8119 and 8119 (Sub. Nos. 1 to 41)—Federal Elevator Co. et al. vs. 
Great Northern et al. 


October 7—Argument at Washington, D. C.: ; 
8479—American Fork and Hoe Co. et al. vs. St. L.-S. F., Director 
General et al. 
6900—East Jersey Railroad and Terminal Co. vs. C. R. R. of N. J. 
et al. 
6900 (Sub. No. 1)—The Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. C. R. R. of N. 
J. et al. 
10567—The New Jeresy Zinc Co. et al. vs. Director General, as agent, 
A. T. & S. F. et al. 
October 8—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
7865—Chamber of Commerce of Johnson City, Tenn., vs. Southern 
Ry., Director General, as agent, et al. 
6490—Anson, Gilkey & Hurd Co. et al. vs. Sou. Pac., Director Gen- 
eral, as agent, et al. 


October 11—Canton, O.—Examiner Barclay: 
11391—The Whitacre-Greer Fireproofing Co. vs. Pa. Co. et al. 


October 13—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

ay ae te Mines Co. et al. vs. Director General, as agent, III. 
Cent. et al. 

rarest Oil and Gas Co. vs. Director General, as agent, C. & 
N. W. et al. 

11299—William Wylie Beall vs. Wheeling Traction Co. 

11299 (Sub. No. 1)—Charles J. Schuck vs. Same. 

11375—Meyersdale Smokeless Coal Co. vs. B. & O. and Director Gen- 
eral, as agent. 

10978—Lehigh Portland Cement Co. vs. 
. Cf. In OC Bl. 

10804—Barnett Oil and Gas Co. vs. Louisville & Nashville et al. 


October 14—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

11028—Lake Superior Paper Co., Ltd., et al. vs. Director General, as 
agent, Ahnapee & Western et al. 

11011—Live Poultry and Dairy Shippers’ Traffic Assn. vs. Director 
General, as agent, A. T. & S. F. et al. 

10741—Cedar ‘ome Gas Co. vs. Director General, as agent, C. R. 
I. & P. et al. 

11020—National Spring and Wire Co. et al. vs. Director General, as 
agent, Grand Rapids & Indiana et al. 

10284—I’ort Worth Freight Bureau et al. vs. 
agent, Abilene & Southern et al. 


October 15—--Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

10390—The Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City, Mo. vs. Director 
General, as agent, C. B. & Q. et al. 

11001—The Stout Lumber Co. vs. Director General, as agent, St. 
Louis-San Francisco et al. 

11018—Wichita Board of Commerce et al. vs. 
agent, Alexandria & Western et al. 

11455—Manufacturers’ Assn. of York, Pa., vs. Pa. et al. 

10939—Kryant & Chapman Co. vs. Director General, as agent, Cent- 
ral Vermont et al. 

10862—International Agricultural Corporation et al. vs. Director Gen- 
eral, as agent, S. A. L. et al. 

10867—Chambher of Commerce of Montgomery, Ala., et al. vs. Di- 
rector General, as agent, Atlanta & West Point et al. 

10890—Dothan Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Same. 

Portions of fourth section applications Nos. 1024, A. & W. P. R. R.: 
706. A. C. L. R.. B.: 1880,.C. of Ga. Ry.: 3966. C. N. O. & T. P. Ry.; 
$045. I. C. RR. BR.: 1963. L. & N. R. R.: 2298. M. & O. KR. HK. 602, 
N. O. & N. E. 2.: 466, N. C. & St. L. BR. R.; 1626, P. R. R.: 799, 
St. L.-S. F. R. 18, Sou. Ry.; 1021, W. Ry. of Ala.; and 2043, 
7. & &. ¥. B. RB. 

OctOber 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

10856—l tah State Automobile Assn. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

11087—Certain-teed Products Corporation et al. vs. Director General, 
as agent, Alabama & Vicksburg et al. 

11058—American Steel Export Co. vs. Director 
P. R. R. et al. 

11061—Same vs. 
et al. 


Chicage & 
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10948—Southwest Cotton Co. vs. 
zona Eastern et al. 
10943—American Sea Green Slate Co. et al. vs. Director General, as 
agent, Alabama & Vicksburg et al. : 
* 40888—Charles E. Schlicher et al. vs. New York Central and Director 
General, as agent. 
October 18—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Keene: 
11502—The Eggert Ice Co. vs. Colo. & Sou. and Director General. 


October 18—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

10959—Prescott & Northwestern R. R. Co. vs. 
General, as agent, et al. 

11002—Union Rolling Mill Company vs. Director General, as agent 
Erie R. R. et al. 

10947—Cambria Steel Co. 
Northern Pacific et al. 

10947 (Sub. No. 1)—Same vs. Same. 

10906—The Cambria Steel Co. vs. Director General, as agent, Pa, 


et al. 
10987—The Consolidation Coal Co. vs. C. & O., Director General, as 
agent, et al. 
11126—Globe Soap Co. et al. vs. 
Central et al. 
10929—The Grain and Hay Exchange of Pittsburgh vs. Director Gen- 
eral, as agent, B. & O. et al. 
October 19—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
10981—Galion Iron Works and Mfg. Co. vs. 
agent. C. C. C. & St. L.. et al. 
11134—Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. vs. 
Aliquippa & Southern et al. 
11049—Richard Griffith et al. vs. Cortez H. Jennings et al. 
11131—Postal Telegraph Cable Co. vs. Western Union Telegraph Co, 
11141—Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. vs. Munising, Marquette & South- 
eastern, Director General, as agent, et al. 
11237—W. H. Daugherty & Son Refining Co. vs. Director General, 
as agent, B. & O. et al. 
Portion of Fourth Sect. App. 2060—J. F. Tucker. 
October 20—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
102¢91—O. E. Burns and F. R. Knapp (trading as Burns & Knapp 
Lumber Co.) vs. Big Sandy & Kentucky River, Director General, 
as agent, et al. 
10928—Atlantic Paper and Pulp Corporation vs. Director General, as 
agent, New Orleans Great Northern et al. 
10970—Interstate Cottonseed Crushers’ Assn. vs. Director General, as 
agent, Alabama & Vicksburg et al. 
10941—The Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Assn. vs. Director General, 
as agent, Northern Pacific et al. 
11085—Virginia Iron, Coal and Coke Co. vs. 
agent, and Norf. & West. 
9613—Cameron Coal Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. 
as agent, et al. 
11039—Riverton Lime Co., Inc., vs. Director General, as agent, Nor- 
folk & Western. 
Cctober 21—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
11166—James S. Kirk & Co. vs. C. & N. W. and Director General, as 


agent. 

be ye Cotton Oil Co. vs. Director General, as agent, St. L.- 
5. F. et al. 

10829—Southport Mill, Inc., vs. 
S. F. et al. 

11054—Federal Oil and Supply Co. vs. Director General, as agent, 
Cc. M. & St. P. et al. 

Portions of Fourth Sect. App. 349—R. H. Countiss. 

11223—Hirth-Krause Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. et al. 

11223 (Sub. No. 1)—Same vs. Same. 

Portions of Fourth Sect. App. 2060—J. F. Tucker. 

10837—Security Mills and Feed Co. vs. Director General, as agent, 
Sou. Ry. et al. 


REMOVAL OF AUSTRALIAN EXPORT EMBARGOES 


Trade Commissioner Ferrin, at Melbourne, Australia, has 
informed the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce by 
cable, under date of August 21, that the export embargoes have 
been removed. 


Director General, as agent, Arij- 


Mo. Pac., Diretcor 


et al. vs. Director General, as agent, 


Director General, as agent, Alabama 


Director General, as 


Director General, as ageni, 


Director General, as 
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WORLD’S MERCHANT SHIPPING 


The returns of Lloyds Register for June 30, 1920, which 
cover vessels of 100 gross tons or over show that on that date 
the world’s merchant shipping comprised 31,595 ships of 57,314, 
065 gross tons, compared with 29,255 ships of 50,919,273 gross 
tons on June 30, 1919, and 30,836 ships of 49,089,552 gross tons 
on June 30, 1914. 


BLUE RIDGE NOTE ISSUE 


The Blue Ridge Railway Company has asked the approval 
of the Commission, Finance Docket No. 46, for authority to issue 
its note for $8,500 to the Riggs National Bank of Washington, 
= C., to take the place of a note of like amount due September 





c. R. |. & P. BOND ISSUE 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific has asked permission, 
in Finance Docket No. 43, to issue $1,000,000 worth of its gen- 
eral mortgage gold bonds and an equal amount of its first and 
refunding general mortgage gold bonds. The refunding bonds 
are to be used in reimbursing the treasury for extensions, im- 
provements and betterments, as collateral on short-term notes, 
to be deposited with the trustee of the refunding mortgage, 
which is the Union Trust Company of New York. 





INCREASE IN ARGENTINE PORT CHARGES 


According to an Argentine law of July 6, 1920, transmitted 
by the American vice consul at Buenos Aires, the various port 
and handling charges, such as for sanitary inspection, storage 
and cranage, lighthouses and buoys, are to be subject to an in- 
crease of 30 per cent, the increased charges to remain in effect 
to the end of the present year. 
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THE TRAFFIC SERVICE CORPORATION 


WASHINGTON CHICAGO 
COLORADO BUILDING 


Telephone, Main 3840 


418-430 S. MARKET STREET 
Telephone, Harrison 8808 


WORLD 47. 
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The Road that 
delivers the Goods 


Fast Service given 
over its lines and at 
its terminals insuring 
quick turn-around 
of equipment and 
helping car supply. 


No Permits required 
on Export Ship- 
ments, quick deliv- 
ery made to vessel, 
all documents and 
papers promptly 
handled. 
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Ww Ripley ae Tuscum 


Daily Package Cars 
from Chicago, St. 
Louis, Memphis,and d 
WeeklyRefrigerator ,|,,9/ { 
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Mobile, Ala. 
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T. D. GEOGHEGAN y, 
Traffic Manager 


J. A. JACKSON 
Asst. Traffic Manager 
Mobile, Ala. 


DISTRICT FREIGHT AGENTS: 


E. L. MOUNTFORT Ww. 0. LEWIS 
Chicago St. Louls 


W. H. ASKEW J. O. GAITHER 
Memphis New Orleans 


D. H. MARSHALL J. O. GILL 
Meridian, Miss. Laurel, Miss. 
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$1,300,000 


is the amount paid by the Class I 
Railroads under Federal control, 
during the year ending December 
31st, 1919, to cover claims for loss 
of, or damage to freight. 


The use of properly reinforced 
Shipping Containers will go a 
long way toward reducing freight 
claims, and one of the good places 
to find out whether a container is 
“doing the job right”’ is the 


Box Testing Laboratory 


OF THE 


Acme Steel Goods Co. 


2840 Archer Avenue 


Chicago 


where all forms of containers are 
tested to determine their ability to 
withstand the hard knocks of 
transportation. 


Address the Laboratory Department. 











REVOLVING DRUM 
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Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company 


Established 1848 
Under American Flag 


San Francisco- Baltimore Service 
(Freight Only—Via Panama Canal) 


From San Francisco and San Pedro to San Jose de Guatemala, 
La Libertad, Corinto, Balboa, Cristobal, Puerto Colombia, 
Cuban Ports and Baltimore 


S. S. ‘POINT ADAMS’ sails October 4th 
S. S. ‘“‘“POINT BONITA’”?’ sails October 26th 


From Baltimore to Cristobal, Balboa, Corinto, La Libertad, 
San Jose de Guatemala, San Pedro and San Francisco 


S. S. ‘POINT BONITA”’ sails September 15th 
S. S. “POINT JUDITH”? sails October 14th 


Trans-Pacific Service 
(Passengers and Freight) 


S. S. “ECUADOR” S. S. “VENEZUELA” S. S. “COLOMBIA” 


And Sailings by EIGHT Freight Steamers 
Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Manila and Hongkong 


Manila-East India Service 
(Passengers and Freight) 
S. S. ““COLUSA”’ S. S. “SANTA CRUZ” 
And Sailings by TWO Freight Steamers 


Honolulu, Manila, Saigon, Singapore, Colombo, Madras 
and Calcutta 


Round-the-World Service 


(Freight Only) 


S.S. “WEST KASSON” S.S.“WEST CONOB” _ S.S. “ELKRIDGE” 
Regular Monthly Sailings 
San Francisco, Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Dairen, Tientsin, 
Shanghai, Manila, Saigon, Singapore, Calcutta, Colombo, 
Bombay, Alexandria, Bizerta, Marseilles, Barcelona, 
thence Baltimore, to San Francisco via 
Panama Canal 


Panama Service 
(Passengers and Freight) 


S. S. **“NEWPORT”’ S. S. “SAN JOSE” 
S. S. “CITY OF PARA” S. S. “SAN JUAN” 
Ss. S. ‘*CUBA”’ 


To Mexico, Central America and Canal Zone 


Through Bills of Lading Issued to and from all points 
beyond ports 


PACIFIC MAIL SPECIALTIES ARE 
SERVICE AND CUISINE 


Consult Our Offices 


104 Pearl Street 508 California Street Continental Bldg. 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO BALTIMORE 
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7 -4-QNE- Boxes 


Reduce Pilferage and 
, Loss and Damage Claims 





Claims for loss and:damage are materially reduced when boxes are 
properly closed before delivery for transportation; merchandise is then 
protected from needless exposure to damage and theft. Shippers and 
Carriers are urged to co-operate in our better closing campaign. 


Use Either Closing Tool A Single Operation Required 
Use of either of the special closing tools shown Either tool makes uniformly good twists with 
is recommended for closing -4-One- Boxes. smooth ends, the rough ends of the wire be- 


ing automatically removed when the twist is 
made. Each tool is easily operated. Write 
us if you wish further information regarding 
them. No other tool does the work so well. 


1A” When the ends of each binding wire are securely 
twisted together maximum holding power of 
every binding wire is obtained. The contents are 
ng thus afforded the greatest protection. The box 
is practically pilfer-proof. Knock the twists The August issue of -4-One- Talks, our 
down against the side of the box parallel to the quarterly bulletin on better packing, may be 





binding wires. (See illustration below. ) had upon request. 
Y Add 
3E” 
a= Binding ;,Wi |Wires}{Properly rwisteayanay Knockeagpow n= 
E” 
N’? 





Patent Applied For 


Patent Applied for 
Bauwens Toggle Twister Bruce Twister 


The 4-ONES 


-4-ONE=- Box Manufacturers Association 
Dept. A, Conway Building, Chicago 
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LUCKENBACH LIN 


Express Freight Service 
U. S. Mail Steamers 


Twin Screw American Steamers 
New York 
















Rotterdam Amsterdam 








Philadelphia Rotterdam Amsterdam 







Philadelphia{ San Pedro, San Francisco 








44 Whitehall Street 
T. J. McGEOY ee eile 


General Western Freight Agent Merchants Exchange 
607 Marquette Bldg. 328 Chestnut Street San Francisco 
Chicago, III. Philadelphia 

























LIGHT ON EXPORT SHIPPING PROBLEMS 


RANS-CONTINENTAL Foreign Freight Forwarding Service not only puts a new light on 


your export shipping problems, but makes your export forwarding expense lighter. 
Sure! a single package or a carload, and special facilities for reaching the world’s markets all over the world at saving in expense which will 
interest you now when rates are so high. 


For Trans-Continental Freight Company Service—a service built on over a fifth of a Century of practical experience—covers the Atlantic, the Pacific, 
the Continent of North America, in fact. the world. prs affords the busy executive the time, trouble and money saving solution to his export problems 


Put your erport problems up to us. We'll put your goods where you want 
them, and put less cost on the de hit side of your ledger at the same time 


TTRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CoO. 


Export and Domestic Freight Forwarders 
Consolidators Household Goods, Automobiles, Machinery, Pianos and General Merchandise 





General Offices: Chicago, 203 Dearborn Street 
Eastern Office: New York, Woolworth Building 


Boston, Old South Building Cleveland, Hippodrome Building 
Buffalo, Fllicott Square Los Angeles, Van Nuys Building 
Philade Iphia, Drexel Building San Francisco, Monadnock Building 
Cincinnati, Union Trust Building Seattle, Alaska Building 
Write the Nearest Office & - eine 
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